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THE COST OF LIVING TO THE 
FARMER. 


There hag been very great complaint 
in the last two or three years of the 
rapid advance in the cost of living, 
and particularly in the cost of food- 
stuffs or what the family eats. So 
great has been that complaint that ef- 
forts are being made in congress to 
reduce this part of the cost of living, 
and feeble efforts are also being made 
to reduce the cost of distribution of 
food products after they are started to 
market. 

The main thought in the people's 
minds when the cost of living is men- 
tioned is the cost of purchase and dis- 
tribution of food products. The cost 
of living to the farmer, however, is not 
in food products. A large part of his 
food is, or at least can be, grown on 
the farm. The fruit, vegetables, eggs, 
chickens, pork and beef—all these the 
farmer can provide for himself, if he 
wishes. The cost of living to the farm- 
er is therefore very different from that 
of the laboring man, the professional 
or business man. The laboring man 
does not as a rule furnish his own 
tools, and the cost of them is a matter 
of utter indifference. That belongs to 
his employer. The farmer, however, 
has to bear the cost of his own tools— 
his haying and-harvesting machinery, 
his plows, his harrows, his cultivators 

all these he must purchase for him- 
self. The price of all these has ad- 
vanced, not so much, perhaps, as the 
price of food to the laboring man in 
the last year or two, though there is 
probably little difference between the 
increase in the price of tools and of 
food, now that farm products have 
fallen in price about twenty-five per 
cent. The farmer needs more machin- 
ery than ever before in order to make 
his labor more efficient. The older the 
land becomes, the more difficult it is 
to farm, and better and greater vari- 
ety of machinery he must have. What 
has been done, or is likely to be done, 
to decrease the cost of this part of the 
farmer’s living? 

Another great part of the cost of the 
farmer’s living is keeping his farm in 
repair, painting his buildings, putting 
in modern conveniences, keeping up 
his wire fences. We do not hear of 
any strong movement to decrease the 
cost of the farmer’s living in this re- 
spect. He is paying higher prices for 
these things than ever, and is likely 
to continue to do so until he realizes 
the necessity of forcing, by legislation 
or otherwise, a decrease in this part 
of his cost of living. 

Another large element in his cost of 
living is his clothing. Do we hear of 
any attempts being made to decrease 
the cost of living in this respect? He 
pays higher prices for clothing than 
ever before, and gets a poorer grade. 
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He may think he is buying an all-wool 
suit, but unless he pays a very high 
price, he will find that it is largely 
cotton or else shoddy. He may imag- 
ine he is buying all-wool blankets to 
sleep under, but he will find on exam- 
ination that they are largely cotton. 
His wife may thing she is buying linen 
for the table or the beds, but she is 
grandly mistaken. They are sold for 
linen, but are for the most part cotton, 
as any expert will tell her. 

Another large item in the cost of 
the farmer’s living is freight rates; 
but the cost of freight rates is deter- 
mined largely by the cost of iron and 
steel. The manufacturer of agricul- 
tural implements must purchase his 
iron and steel from the steel trust or 
some of jts weaker rivals, who aim to 
enforce the same prices asked by the 
trust. The clothing the farmer wears 
is largely under the control of great 
corporations, some of them trusts; and 
these are protected by tariffs which 
enable them to maintain prices at a 
point far above that which obtains in 
other countries. Sugar is protected by 
two tariffs, one on the saccharine mat- 
ter which is in imported malado or 
molasses, and the other a color duty, 
which last shuts out of the market 
the old grade of brown sugar which 
our mothers and grandmothers be- 
lieved, and believed truly, was quite 
equal to the refined sugar, if indeed not 
superior to it. 

The farmers constitute about one- 
third of the population of the United 
States. Congress is making an effort 
by various bills to reduce the cost of 
living to the laboring man, to the 
townsman, to two-thirds of the people 
of the United States; but they seem 
to have forgotten that this legislation, 
if enacted, will reduce the cost of what 
the farmer has to sell, without in the 
least affecting the cost of his living. 

The cost of living to the townsman is 
undoubtedly too high. The farmer, 
however, is not to blame for that. 
There are too many people to be fed 
and too few to produce the food. The 
cost of handling these products after 
they leave the farm has been so high 
that the farmer receives only a frac- 
tion of the price paid by the ultimate 
consumer, in many lines not more than 
35 per cent and in none much more 
than sixty or seventy per cent. 

Will the farmer put on his thinking 
cap and inquire how he can act so 
that eventually the cost of living to 
him will be lessened? Most of the 
things the farmer must buy in order 
to live are governed by trusts, and 
these trusts are backed up by tariffs 
much higher than necessary. The man 
who lives three thousand miles away 
from the place where the goods are 
manufactured can buy the main arti- 
cles that enter into the American 
farmer’s cost of living much cheaper 
than this farmer can buy them in his 
own country, where they are manufac- 
tured, and yet they are protected by 
tariffs. 

These are the things the farmer 
should consider, and they are of vastly 
more importance to him than reciproc- 
ity. In fact, we shall never secure the 
relief the farmer wants by the legisla- 
tion that has so far been presented to 
congress, and if enacted it may do 
him more harm than good. Let con- 
gressmen, if they want the farmer's 
help in the future, study how to reduce 
the cost of living to the farmer as well 
as to the citizens generally. 





SEND THEM TO JAIL. 


After the United States senate had 
applied a coat of whitewash to Senator 


-Lorimor, of Illinois, new evidence came 


to light which caused the Illinois leg- 
islature to reopen the investigation. 
Mr. Funk, of the International Har- 
vester Co., testified that he had been 
approached by a Mr. Hines, who is sup- 
posed to act for certain lumber inter- 
ests, with a request for a contribution 
to a fund of $100,000, which he was 
raising to elect Lorimor. Edward Til- 
den, one of the leading Chicago pack- 
ers, Was named as the treasurer of the 
fund. The committee of the Illinois 
senate asked Tilden to appear and pro 
duce his bank account. He declined. 
The senate then issued warrants for 
the arrest of Tilden and the officers of 
the banks with which he does busi- 
ness. The arrests have been made, 
but smart Chicago lawyers are invok- 
ing every technicality of the law to 
prevent these men from being taken 
before the senate. 

Why were the Chicago packers _in- 





terested in the election of Mr. Lori- 
mor? Is it because they could count 
on his vote for oleomargarine legisla- 
tion? And for ship subsidy legisla- 
tion? If Mr. Tilden is innocent, why 
should he refuse to appear before the 
senate and answer any questions the 
members might ask? Why should the 
representatives of the big interests be 
found on the wrong side of every moral 
question? 

If Mr, Tilden is guilty in this matter 
it is not as an individual only, but as 
a representative of the packing inter- 
ests. He, with all the other heads of 
the Chicago packing houses, is already 
under indictment for violating the 
Sherman anti-trust law. Senator Ken- 
yon is right when he says the way to 
deal with men of this sort is not to fine 
them, but to send them to jail. The 
quicker we reach this point the better. 





LAMB FATTENING. 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 

“Last fall I bought twenty-five ewes. 
They have just been lambing, and have 
saved me thirty-five lambs, the oldest 
of which have begun to eat a little. I 
would like to know whether it will pay 
me to feed these lambs all summer. I 
expect to sell them this fall. If you 
advise feeding grain, what would you 
use. Corn is 40 cents a bushel, oats 
30 cents a bushel, bran $1.15 per hun- 
dred, and oil meal $1.85 per hundred.” 

Our correspondent has spring lambs 
on which he naturally desires to make 
the most money possible. He has de- 
cided to market them in the fall. We 
wish to point out that he has two other 
alternatives; carrying them over and 
fattening them as yearlings, or he 
might push them along very rapidly 
and get rid of them during the sum- 
mer at a weight of from seventy to 
eighty pounds. This last practice is 
gaining in favor, although it is most 
generally used with very early spring 
lambs that are got in condition by 
heavy feeding by June. This method 
saves labor and avoids much of the 
heat, flies and parasites of the sum- 
mer season. Range lamb competition 
is also avoided. Many skillful feeders 
claim that they have found this plan of 
marketing lambs to be the very best. 

Our correspondent, however, has de- 
cided to market his lambs this fall, 
and he has before him the problem of 
getting them in the best condition pos- 
sible at the least expense. Shall he 
feed grain on pasture? If he is going 
to have his lambs fat enough to sell by 
early in the fall he must necessarily 
feed some grain on pasture. 

In a Minnesota experiment in feed- 
ing wethers on pasture, which were to 
be fattened in the fall, one lot was 
given a half pound of grain daily, while 
the other lot was given pasture alone. 
In this experiment, which was con- 
tinued for 112 days, it was found that 
the grain lot made 60 per cent larger 
gains and that the extra increase in 
gains was worth more than the cost of 
the grain used to make it. True it is 
that grass will put on cheaper gains 
than any other feed, and that if grain 
is fed with grass the cost of the gains 
may be increased. Nevertheless, when 
everything is taken into consideration, 
we think that feeding at least some 
grain on pasture pays. The method 
that we would pursue would be to fix 
in our mind the approximate date 
when the lambs are to be marketed, 
and then feed them just heavily enough 
to get them in good, fat condition by 
that time. We should think that the 
lambs should be fed enough grain in 
addition to pasture to gain at the rate 
of from one-third to one-half pound 
daily. Very few definite experiments 
have been made to determine just what 
grain is the best, but indications are 
that corn is the best single grain for 
fattening sheep as for other animals. 
But corn, as we all know, is lacking in 
bone and muscle building material, and 
will not, on this account, put on the 
most rapid gains, especially with young 
animals. We would feed, therefore, 
bran or oil meal in connection with it. 
While, because of lack of experiments, 
We can not say exactly how much of 
these feeds should be fed with corn at 
the prices mentioned, yet we would be 
inclined to use on pasture a mixture of 
about five parts of corn, one part of 
bran, and one part of oil meal. Pas- 
ture itself, especially clover or alfalfa 
pasture, furnishes considerable protein 
and replaces considerable amounts of 
bran and oil meal which might other- 
wise necessarily be used to secure the 
best gains. As the feeding period pro- 
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gresses, the amount of bran and oi] 
meal in the ration may be decreaseq 
The easiest way to feed corn to weane; 
lambs on pasture is in the ear form 
We do not suggest that our correspon. 
ent or any other reader follow exac:|, 
tue directions as given above, but tha: 
they keep in mind the general princi. 
ples, and apply them to their local cop. 
ditions. 





SiLAGE CORN. 

By the time this reaches our reaq. 
ers they will be getting ready to plant 
their corn both for the field crop ang 
the silage crop. What kind of 
should be planted? Some of the ea . 
experimenters with the silo pref: i 
the large southern corn, which grew a 
great bulk of feed, but will not mature 
in this climate. This they put in a 
silo at the roasting ear stage. We no. 
tice that this has been abandoned 
most silage growers, however, and 
they are using ordinary field corn 
kind that is best adapted to the climare 
of the section in which the silo is | 
cated. They plant it at the rate of 
about four kernels to the hill ine cad 
of three, the object being to get e 
largest amount of digestible nutri 
and caring nothing whether the « 
are large or small. What they 
after is the maximum quantity of « 
and stalk. 

In the extreme northern part of 
territory we notice that they plant ' 
field corn very thick, putting it in 
drills and the stalks about six or eight 
inches apart in the drill. This 
yield about fifty per cent more 
nage than when planted in the way 
suggest, but the silage will natur: 
not be so rich in corn. 

Which of these plans should 
adopted is a matter largely of longi- 
tude and partly of the acreage ava 
able for corn. Where a man has bu 
a small acreage from which he is to {i!! 
his silo, and is not caring particula 
about the richness, or where it is used 
exclusively as feed for dairy cows 
probably the northern method is to 
preferred; but for the corn belt proper 
we believe the best plan would be 
use an ordinary variety of corn, plant 
it one-third thicker, and cut it about 
the time they ordinarily put their corn 
in shock. The philosophy of it is that 
farmers in this location use their sil- 
age not merely for feeding cows, but 
for carrying stockers through the win- 
ter and also for feeding steers, espe- 
cially for the first two months of their 
feed. When used for this purpose 
silage richer in corn is desirable. 

a recent trip to Missouri, we found 
that farmers were using silage {i 
keeping their mules through the win- 
ter. They find no bad results from 
provided it is not fed in too large an 
amount, and provided it is entirely free 
from mold. 

Silage is to be one of the great feeds 
of the corn belt in the not distant fu 
ture. Hence we make the above sug- 
gestions based on the experience not 
of the individual but of a mass of ex- 
perimenters. We have used silage on 
our own farms for the last three or 
four years; and we can assure our 
readers that its value has been under- 
estimated rather than overestimated. 
If this season should be as dry as last, 
and it has been so far, a good many 
farmers will regret when the dry sea- 
son comes that they did not build and 
fill a summer silo. 





HORSE TONIC. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a mare six years old this 
spring, that is very poor. I have been 
feeding oats, corn and timothy hay. 
She seems to feel good, but has no 
appetite. Would it be well to give her 
some condition powders, and if so 
what kind would you advise?” 

Loss of appetite is one of the symp- 
toms of the great many horse troubles. 
We advise this correspondent to ob 
serve his mare closely for signs 
some disease before he uses conditio! 
powders. If he can find no particulal 
cause for the lack of appetite he might 
give the following tonic, which is quit: 
good: Powdered sulphate of iron, two 
drams; powdered gentian, one dram 
powdered aniseed, one dram; linseed 
flour, two drams, and soft soap enoug! 
to make a ball. 

Or the following powder may be 
used: Quinine, ten grains; ground 
ginger, thirty grains, and powdered 
gentian, two drams, 
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THE SIMPLE THINGS IN FARMING. 


Farmers, when they look into their 
agricultural paper, or into a bulletin 
from the government or the experi- 
ment station, are apt to look for some 
big thing, some wise thing, something 
that they can not comprehend readily 
and have to study. Yet these, after 
all, are not the important things in 
farming. The important things are 
the simple things; and if we could get 
farmers to study more particularly the 
simple things, the progress in good 
farming would be exceedingly rapid. 

The late lamented Doctor Knapp 
won his greatest distinction not as 
president of the agricultural college, 
or as professor of agriculture, but by 
teaching the poorest southern farmers, 
who would not be able to understand 
even as simple a thing as the move- 
ment of water in the soil, just how to 
follow the teachings of science. 

He said to them: You have been 
plowing two or three inches deep. You 
have formed a plow pan under the 
surface of your land. The rain that 
falls can not easily get down through 
this. So the plowed surface becomes 
mud, and washes away or dries out 
and bakes. What you want to do is to 
disk instead of plow, and loosen up 
six inches of the soil without throwing 
the bottom to the surface. If you do 
this, the six inches of loose dirt will 
hold the rain; and if you will keep the 
top loose, the rains will be kept there 
for the use of the crop. 

He told these simple-minded men 
just what to do, and to them it was 
law and gospel, Moses and the proph- 
ets, all combined. The northern and 
eastern farmer, averaging far above 
these poorer whites and blacks of the 
south in intelligence, needs the same 
lesson in this simple thing, and we 
have been trying to teach it. We have 
said to them: Get rid of your stalks 
in some way, and disk your land just 
as soon as you can in the spring, when 
the land is fit. We have told them 
why: To enable them to restore capil 
lary connection as soon as possible 
after plowing. 

But, they will say, what’s the use 
of doing this when we have to plow 
anyhow? What’s the use in conserv- 
ing soil moisture, when we may have 
trouble all summer in getting rid of 
the surplus moisture? They want to 
know the reason. That’s a good thing, 
but some of them would be a great 
deal better off if they did things on 
faith rather than to wait to learn the 
reason. 

In agriculture, as in religion, and in 
fact everything else, we learn things 
by doing them. We sometimes have 
to wait till afterwards to learn the 
reason. A good many farmers are do- 
ing this. When we first began farming 
in Iowa, we thought in our ignorance 
that farmers ought to plow their land 
for oats instead of disking them in, 
“hogging them in” as they called it; 
and it was hogging them in if they did 
not first get rid of the stalks. When 
we came to look into the reason for 
their success by this method, we found 
that, without knowing it, they were 
farming scientifically. 

Why are the good corn growers so 
careful in preparing their seed bed? 
The scientists will tell them that it is 
for various reasons; among them, to 
have the soil so finely pulverized that 
the plant roots can get in the closest 
possible connection with as many par- 
ticles of the soil as possible. Now, 
that’s a good scientific reason, but you 
don’t need to wait to understand that 
in order to raise a good crop of corn. 
The scientists will tell them that the 
plant takes its moisture in liquid form, 
that it feeds not through the main 
roots, but through the little root hairs 
or elongated cells. Now that is true, 
but you don’t need to know all about 
these hair roots to grow a good crop 
of corn. Do the thing first, and then 
when you rest the horse at the end 
of the row, or take an hour’s rest after 
dinner, study out why. 

Many farmers are surprised because 
the clover they sow does not grow. 
They probably blame it on the seeds- 
man. The reason frequently is that 
it does not get moisture enough. The 
simple thing is to harrow it in or give 
it sufficient covering to enable it to se- 
cure the needed moisture. That is a 
very simple thing, but exceedingly im- 
portant; for nature is not going to 


change her laws of plant growth be- 
cause you sow clover seed on top of 
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the ground and do not harrow it in. 
She is not going to accommodate her- 
self to the methods of the man who 
has succeeded in another section of 
the country under different conditions 
by sowing clover seed on top of the 
ground. 

Many farmers fail to secure a stand 
of clover because they grow too rank 
a nurse crop. The reason why they 
do not ig very simple. Even if the seed 
is covered, a rank, late-growing nurse 
crop shades it and renders it sickly, 
and if of late oats will rob it of mois- 
ture in a season a bit dry. 

In short, if we get hold of the sim- 
ple things in agriculture, we will get 
hold of the rest; but if we are always 
looking for big, wise things in a paper 
or bulletin, we are very apt to negiect 
the simple things. In one of our Sab- 
bath school lessons lately we had the 
story of Naaman the leper. He was 
told to go and wash in the river Jor- 
dan; and was as mad as a hornet be- 
cause the prophet had not come out 
and kow-towed to him, rub his hand 
over the spot, and talk some gibber- 
ish, as he probably expected, or per- 
haps tell him to kill off a few hundred 
people. General Naaman had some 
fellows connected with him for whom 
we have had the greatest admiration 
ever since our boyhood. They told him 
that washing in the Jordan, even if 
the river was somewhat muddy, was 
a simple thing; if it did not do any 
good, it would do no harm. 

So it is the simple things in agricul- 
ture—the saving of the moisture (we 
say saving instead of conservation, be- 
cause it is a good old English word 
instead of a Latin one), fitting the soil 
so that the roots are invited to come 
up close and drink, giving the plants 
sunlight, without which no plant can 
have the green coloring, in its leaves, 
the careful shocking of grain, the tying 
up of corn shocks—that are all impor- 
tant. We will have plenty of time to 
learn the reason. The fact is that a 
large part of what scientists have done 
is to explain the reason why farmers 
have done a certain thing from time 
immemorial. The facts stated are no 
truer in a learned bulletin or editorial 
or speech at a farmers’ meeting than 
they were long before the speakers or 
hearers or writers or readers were 
born. We all like to know the reason 
why. We feel smarter after we know 
it. The all important thing is to do 
the simple thing which the age-long 
experience of the best farmers has 
found out to be the true way. 





UP TO THE WESTERN FARMERS. 


In the west, at least in the corn belt, 
agriculture is passing through a period 
of transition or change. The pioneer 
has come and gone; put up his cheap 
house, which he regarded as his place 
rather than his home; pastured his 
cattle on the prairie; put up enough 
wild hay to barely carry them through 
the winter; scratched the soil enougi 
to give him bread, and lived a free- 
and-easy outdoor life. He had no road 
problem, for he traveled around on the 
ridges, and when it was necessary he 
bridged the sloughs with old hay or 
manure. He had no school problem, 
for until the country began to settle 
up he had no schoolhouse. He had 
no very serious weed problem, for the 
soil had only native weeds and com- 
paratively few of them. He led a care 


free life, a life suited to his tastes, 
and when population came in he 
moved on. 


He was followed by the soil robber, 
or, rather, the soil miner. His prob- 
lem was to mine the stored fertility of 
the ages, sell it as best he could, up 
to within the last ten years practically 
at the cost of mining. The incoming 
railroads helped him, for they gave 
him a market. Improved agricultural 
machinery helped him mightily, for it 
enormously multiplied his power to 
mine. 

Hig school problem was not very 
serious, for he lived on his farm; fam- 
ilies were larger then than now, hence 
schools were larger, school teachers 
cheaper and educational requirements 
lower. He had a road problem, which 
he did not solve nor seriously try to 
solve. He skimmed the cream off the 
soil, and when the cream became thin 
he moved off west, seeking for new 
soils to skim, richer and more easily 
worked mines. Speaking generally, he 
became rich, and especially in the last 
ten years has been getting richer, not 





by farming or mining, but by the in- 
crease in the value of his lands, an 
increase due not to anything he did or 
failed to do, but to the growth of great 
cities and factories; in other words, to 
the increase in the population of: the 
entire country on one hand, and to the 
approximate exhaustion of agricultural 
lands on the other. His prosperity was 
thus greater than he deserved. He 
moved to town, creating three prob- 
lems: one of the town, one of the 
school, and besides these the rent or 
tenant problem. 

With the first thing we have nothing 
to do; that is for the town only, a prob- 
lem of city taxes and city improve- 
ments. The other two are still un- 
solved. When the price of lands be- 
gan to increase, and with it the price 
of farm products, capitalists began to 
invest in lands for speculation or for 
permanent investment, and this helped 
to accentuate the tenant problem; and 
now, whether we think so or not, we 
are up against it hard, harder than we 
are apt to realize. 

We can in the future do one of three 
things. We can continue moving to 
town and still more completely steri- 
lize the schools, renting the land on 
one-year leases and forcing the tenanf 
to get out of the land all he can, min- 
ing it more completely by doing inten- 
sive farming, adding to the acreage of 
the farm by the absorption of the 
smaller holdings, as we are doing now 
and have been doing for the last ten 
years. Or we can combine still more 
farms, and farm them by hired super- 
intendents and hired labor. Or we can 
go back to the farms ourselves, do 
more intensive farming, and eventu- 
ally divide them among our heirs, when 
we can farm no more. 

The first mentioned course leads to 
inevitable soil exhaustion and neces- 
sarily to national decay, the actual 
farmer, the man who does the work, 
tending more and more to become a 
peasant, and unfitted for the high du- 
ties of American citizenship. The sec- 
ond is practical only in certain sec- 
tions and with certain crops, and 
means a shifting labor population and 
a low order of social life. The third 
is the only practical solution. Whether 
we have the courage and the breadth 
of vision to undertake it or not is the 
question. You ask, What shall we do 
to educate our children? 

We would not ask the retired farmer 
to go back to the country and depend 
on the six-pupil or the ten-pupil school 
for the education of his children. 
Farmers realize the state of the 
schools, and that is one reason why 
they are fleeing from the schools of 
the country, which they spend two- 
fifths of their taxes to maintain, and 
fleeing to the schools of the city. There 
are few things more pathetic in our 
whole civilization than this. 

The only way to maintain the fer- 
tilty of our soils permanently is to re- 
organize our entire school system; in 
other words, to establish graded 
schools not in the town, but out in 
the open country. To this many farm- 
ers make two objections. One is the 
cost and the other is the amuunt of 
travel it necessitates for the children. 

We did not urge this when land was 
worth thirty or forty or fifty dollars 
an acre. To have done so would have 
proveked fierce opposition; but now 
that land in the corn belt is worth 
from seventy-five to one hundred and 
fifty or even two hundred dollars an 
acre, the farmer is up against one of 
two propositions: to rent his land in 
such a way as to exhaust its fertility 
and cause it to fall in price, just as it 
has done in the older states, or to de- 
velop an educational and social life in 
the country which will make it the 
best place on earth for him and for 
his children. It will cost money; But 
he has land that is able to furnish the 
money; and, as above stated, looking 
a long ways ahead, but in the direc- 
tion of inevitable tendencies, he will 
have to do one or the other. Gradu- 
ally the farmers in the more eastern 
states are being forced to do it, and 
they are both fortunate and _ wise. 
Wherever this movement has set in, it 
has led to a higher social life, because 
the graded school has formed the so- 
cial center, a rallying point around 
which farm life can reconstruct itself. 

Then there is another problem to be 
faced, and that is the roads. This win- 
ter the legislature in some of the 
states has recognized the fact that the 
people realize the gravity of the prob- 
lem. It is a problem that differs in 
different localities, but it is a real 
problem. Farmers will not go to the 
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country and be mud-bound; but they 
must either do this or else lay the 
foundation for the gradual decline of 
the farmers as a class, for the gradual 
lessening of their power in the nation, 
and for the gradual impoverishment of 
their soil. 

We submit that it is time now to 
take a long look ahead and see to what 
the present tendencies of farm life 
are leading. Give the farmer good 
roads, or, rather, help him to get good 
roads; and give him good schools, or 
encourage him to get them, and then 
farm life will be what nature evidently 
intended it to be when this Mississippi 
valley was created and fashioned, the 
home of a dominating class which will 
shape the policies of the nation. 

Ten years more of continuance of 
recent tendencies in politics and in 
government, and the farmer will cease 
to be the power in the nation that he 
hag been in times past. He will be 
helpless in the hands of the great com- 
binations of capital, whether in banks, 
railroads or what not, and his voice 
will be entirely negligible in the 
counsels of the nation. We are now in 
a state of transition. Once re-estab- 
lished in the country on their own 
farms, farmers will gradually learn to 
co-operate and solve the problems that 
imperatively demand solution, if farm- 
ers are to hold their own. 

This is a very large problem to at- 
tempt to cover in one brief article. Our 
object is to set our friends to thinking, 
not about their own immediate inter- 
ests, but about the interests which 
vitally concern farmers as a whole and 
the people of this great nation as a 
whole. 


COWPEAS AND. KIFIR CORN FOR 
SILAGE. 





A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“I would like to see the subject of 
cowpeas and kafir corn for silage dis- 
cussed. Have any of your readers tried 
the combination? We have found that 
cowpeas and kafir corn drilled in at the 
same time in the same row, about the 
middle of May, make excellent fodder, 
but is very hard to cure out so that it 
will keep the season through. Why 
wouldn’t this combination make fine 
silage? I am wanting feed for sheep 
and hogs. Some say kafir corn will be 
too rich in grain. I believe that this 
could be obviated by cutting off the 
heads of part of it with a knife made 
out of an old stalk cutter blade. Others 
will urge that kafir corn will not keep. 
I know, however, that it will keep all 
right if cribbed in narrow cribs, as corn 
is in the north, or ventilated cribs such 
as the northern farmers have to use 
some years to keep corn. This is a 
matter I would like to see discussed.” 


We have had no actual experience 
with cowpeas and kafir corn for silage. 
Kafir corn alone is said to make large 
quantities of excellent silage very near- 


ly equal to corn silage. The cowpea 
when mixed with corn makes good sil- 
age, and we have very little doubt that 
the mixture with kafir corn would 
make an excellent crop. We suspect, 
however, that there might be trouble 
at first in learning just the best meth- 
ods of cutting and storing the crop in 
order to keep it best. If the mixture 
were well packed when placed in the 
silo we would not think it necessary to 
take off part of the grain. Will not 
those of our readers who have had ex- 
perience with this crop write us? 

Our correspondent does not describe 
the method of planting the cowpeas 
and kafir corn together further than 
that they are drilled in together in 
May. For the benefit of our readers we 
will state that the two common ways 
of planting cowpeas and either kafir 
corn or sorghum together are thick 
drilling without cultivation and thin 
drilling with cultivation. With thick 
drilling about a bushel of cowpea 
seed is used to about one-half bushel 
of kafir corn or sorghum. If cultiva- 
tion is to be given, the rows are placed 
two and a half to three and a half feet 
apart and about three pecks of cow- 
pea seed is used to a third of a bushel 
of sorghum or kafir. The crop makes 
excellent hay, but as our correspondent 
states, is very hard to cure. If it will 
make good silage, this crop should be 
a splendid supplement to the corn crop 
as a silo filler. In the southern half 
of our territory, it should, in most sea- 
sons, outyield the corn crop for silage 
purposes, as weil as furnishing silage 
which is considerably richer in pro- 
tein. 
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There are in the state of Iowa 216,- 
000 farms, averaging around 156 acres 
each, with an annual productive power 
of from $2 to $50 an acre, the total 
being between $459,000,000 and $570,- 
000,000. This farm wealth, unlike the 
wealth of the manufacturer or trans- 
porter or distributer, is a new creation 
from the light, the heat and the mois- 
ture which are furnished by an all- 
wise Providence from year to year. It 
is an actual contribution to the wealth 
of the world; and if properly used, to 
the real “welthe” or well-being of man- 
kind. 

Practically every dollar of this new- 
ly created value should find its way 
into the country banks, and through 
these flow as a-fertilizing stream into 
the banks of the larger cities, and 
eventually into the banks of the me- 
tropolis; and would do so if farmers 
and bankers alike had a clear under- 
standing of their duties to each other. 

I said “duties,” but if we drop down 
a bit and take a lower point of view 
and say “interests,” I know of no two 
classes of people whose real interests 
are more closely linked together than 
those of the farmers and the bankers, 
especially those of the country banks. 
The farmer needs the bank; the bank 
needs the farmer. The farmer could 
get along in some sort of way, but 
greatly crippled in his powers, without 
the bank. The country bank can not 
get along without the farmer. 

First, the country bank can take 
care of the farmer’s money, for which 
he does not have immediate personal 
need, keeping it where “thieves do not 
break through or steal;” or, if they 
do, the banker is wise enough to in- 
sure against them, and after solacing 
his spirit by reading some of David's 
so-called “cursing Psalms,” can join 
in the old prayer that the “iniquity 
of the heels” of the robber shall “com- 
pass him about” or that his iniquity 
shall “come down upon his own pate,” 
as well as rejoice in the administra- 
tion of justice when the thief is placed 
behind prison bars. 

The farmer in committing to the 
care of his banker the representative 
of the values which he has created is 
thus laying by in store a fund from 
which he can draw (by paying a rea- 
sonable interest thereon) in time of 
need. For no farmer can afford to 
keep by him or even to own the large 
amounts of money that he will need 
for conducting his larger operations, 
as for feeding livestock or the pur- 
chase of additional land. It is cheaper 
in the long run for him to hire part of 
his working capital for a three months 
or even a six months period, than to 
depend altogether on his capital with- 
out using his credit. 

The farmers by keeping their sur- 
plus money in the banks, with or with- 
out interest, thus form themselves into 
a great co-operative association, where 
one man can avail himself of the idle 
funds of the others, and from which 
by paying the proper rate of interest, 
the townsman may draw for the con- 
duct of his business, the ultimate end 
of which is the benefit of the farmers 
of the community. The banker, on 
the other hand, can take care of this 
money and thus supply the credit that 
the farmer must have, if he is to con- 
duct his operations at the highest 
profit. 

Hence it follows naturally that the 
more wealth the farmer creates, the 
more money he makes, and the more 
money the banker can handle, thereby 
giving better service to the farmer and 
all other classes who need and desire 
credit. There is thus a very close and 
intimate relation existing between 
farmers and country bankers, with mu- 
tual duties, responsibilities and bene- 
fits. 

In addition to taking care of the 
farmer’s money and supplying him with 
the credit to which he is entitled, at 
the proper time, the banker can be 
very helpful to the farmer in giving 
him business advice with regard to in- 
vestments. The banker is supposed to 
have his finger on the financial pulse 
of the state, of the nation, and, to a 
limited extent at least, of the world. 
The farmer himself has not the means 
nor the opportunity of doing this. 
Hence he can be greatly profited by 





the advice of a prudent, honest and 
intelligent banker. 

Millions of dollars have gone out of 
Iowa that will never return, because 
the farmer has listened to and believed 
the stories of speculators who care 
nothing for him except to get his 
money. If these investing farmers had 
had confidence in their banker, in his 
honesty, in his integrity, in his finan- 
cial ability and judgment, they should 
have consulted him. He is a small 
banker who will discourage a -wise in- 
vestment of the farmer’s money be- 
cause he may think that it will de- 
crease his deposits. He should look 
upon his farmer depositor not as a man 
to be exploited, but one to whom he 
owes a service, a service which, if he 
is a broad enough man, he has the 
intelligence to render. 

The banker should understand thor- 
oughly that the very foundation of his 
business is laid in the success of the 
farmers of his community. The time 
has gone by when the banker secured 
his money from the east and the great 
cities, to be spent in exploiting a new 
country, and from which he would re- 
ceive a rate of interest measured by 
the necessities of the borrowers. The 
actual cash deposits of the banks must 
hereafter be grown from the land it- 
self and by the farmers themselves; 
and this leads me to speak of what is 
really the greatest service that the 
banker can render the farmer, namely, 
that of aiding and encouraging him in 
the development of the resources of 
the farm. 

Every banker in riding through the 
country and noting a farm that is de- 
clining in fertility should realize that 
to that extent the resources of the 
bank are being dried up, and that ev- 
ery farm which is maintaining or in- 
creasing its fertility is contributing to 
his own personal welfare and that of 
the stockholders of his bank. I be- 
lieve the bankers in Iowa are realiz- 
ing this as never before; that they are 
no longer regarding farmers as geese 
to be plucked, but as co-workers with 
them in the great task of providing for 
the legitimate wants of the people of 
the state, as well as feeding the hun- 
gry states and nations of the world. 

The question arises: How can the 
banker help the farmer? First, by 
winning his entire confidence, and by 
realizing that he owes him a service, 
a service for which there is ample re- 
muneration. The relation between the 
farmer and the banker should be one 
of the utmost confidence. If the indi- 
vidual banker is not worthy of his 
confidence, there are other bankers .in 
the same town or in a neighboring vil- 
lage, town or city. 

Next, he should encourage the farm- 
er to take greater and more intel- 
ligent interest in his own work. He 
can familiarize himself with the best 
books on agriculture and the best 
newspapers, with farm machinery that 
has been found practicable, can speak 
to the farmer about these things, and 
thus imbue him as far as possible with 
the spirit of the new agriculture. Many 
bankers are doing this, some wisely 
and others unwisely. 

They are doing it unwisely when 
they buy agricultural papers in bulk 
at a mere nominal price less, a good 
deal, than the cost of the white paper, 
and make presents of them to the 
farmer, signing letters of recommenda- 
tion, which the farmer at first sup- 
poses to be the individual opinion of 
the banker, but which, as a matter of 
fact, was written by the publisher, giv- 
ing his own extravagant opinion of 
the merits of his paper. The banker 
thus unintentionally deceives the farm- 
er and loses his confidence. It not in- 
frequently happens that one individual 
farmer receives as many as three pa- 
pers from the same office, from three 
different banks, with three separate 
letters of recommendation all in the 
same language. Hence he concludes 
that the banker has a motive and is 
after, not his welfare, but his deposits. 
He shrewdly concludes that the bank- 
ers would not all write just the same 
letter to him, and hence begins to look 
upon the whole thing with suspicion 
and with distrust, and not only this 
particular paper, but agricultural pa- 
pers as a class, 





The banker, however, by a little 
study can make a good guess what pa- 
per or papers best serve the needs of 
his patrons, and can suggest to them 
that they subscribe for these them- 
selves. He should avoid papers that 
bid for his suport by making a very 
low subscription price, because with 
papers, as with everything else, a de- 
preciated price means a depreciated 
article. The paper which charges but 
10 to 25 cents for a yearly subscrip- 
tion does not get enough to pay the 
cost of the white paper and postage 
alone. Consequently, it must depend 
upon the advertiser for its other ex- 
pense and its profit. That means that 
it must take some advertisements it 
should not take. The papers that sell 
subscriptions in bulk or at any price 
they can get are usually the papers 
that advertise the mining and the oil 
schemes, rubber plantations, etc. The 
banker who thinks to do his patrons 
a favor by sending them free one of 
these cheap papers may instead be 
giving some sharper an opportunity 
to fleece them. The banker should 
avoid papers which offer to sell sub- 
scriptions to him in job lots, to be 
given away, and also papers which 
make a very low subscription price. 
He can well afford to recommend that 
his farmer customers subscribe for 
papers that charge a fair price, whose 
advertising columns are clean, and 
whose reading columns contain infor- 
mation of value. He can afford to not 
only recomemnd these, but act as for- 
warding agent for them, because such 
papers make better farmers, better cit- 
izens and a more prosperous commu- 
nity generally. An increasing number of 
bankers are following this latter meth- 
od, and thus putting the agricultural 
publishers on their mettle to produce 
the paper that is best worth the farm- 
er’s subscription. 

The banker can help himself and 
also the agriculture of the country by 
encouraging the boys and girls to fol- 
low better methods. If at his own ex- 
pense he distributes choice seed corn 
of the variety best adapted to his lo- 
cality to the boys and girls, and offers 
them some small premium, or the op- 
portunity to compete with each other, 
he is laying the foundation for the 
permanent prosperity of his commu- 
nity and of his bank to an exent of 
which he little dreams. For the future 
agriculture will be in the hands of the 
boys who now come with fear and 
trembling into his bank, and are great- 
ly pleased and delighted with the no- 
tice which the great man (for in the 
eyes of the country boy the banker is 
a great man) pays them. 

The banker can not teach the farmer 
as to the details of his farming; for in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred the 
farmer knows more about it than the 
banker knows or can know. Skill in 
the management of the details, the 
handling of machinery and stock, and 
all that, can be acquired only by prac- 
tice. The banker can not do this; but 
he can perhaps give very good advice 
about methods, or he can in the way 
above mentioned, put the farmer in 
the way of getting onto the best meth- 
ods himself. 

The banker owes it to his depositors 
that he give them credit in the full 
measure to which they are entitled. He 
does not really owe much to the man 
who does not keep an account with 
him; for this man, by withholding it, 
has not only been withholding it from 
its use to the world at large, but has 
to that extent put it out of the power 
of the banker to give him help. The 
banker usually owes nothing to that 
fellow. He has not contributed to this 
great co-operative enterprise of fur- 
nishing a fund out of which individuais 
may draw as their necessities require, 
and hence is not entitled to draw 
therefrom. It would not be fair, how- 
ever, to draw a hard and fast line that 
men are entitled to credit solely in 
proportion to their deposits. For in- 
dustry, foresight and energy, often 
found in men with little surplus of 
money, are very valuable assets in the 
wealth of the country; and sometimes 
credit can wisely be given to men of 
this class, who have with it integrity 
and honesty, where it might wisely be 
withheld from men who, while making 
deposits, sometimes forget that a note 
is due and fail to pay it. For one 
of the duties of the banker, sometimes 
pleasant and often not, is to force men 
to be up to time in their business 
transactions. 

The bankers of Iowa can, with great 
profit to themselves in the future, and 
to their depositors in the near future, 
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This picture from an actual photo shows 
Louden Balance Grapple Fork 
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both 
credit and counsel in making a begin 
ning in livestock farming, and in im- 


encourage and aid them with 


proving the quality of their stock 
where a beginning has already been 
made. It must be apparent to every 
thinking man, whether banker, mer- 
chant or farmer, that the fertility of 
our soils is being exhausted, and will 
continue to be exhausted more rapidly 
by the system of continuous grain 
growing. The only practical way in 
which fertility can be maintained, re- 
stored or increased is by encouraging 
the farmer in intelligent livestock 
farming and in careful use of the main 
by-product, the manure. 

They can very wisely loan money, 
with fitting advice, to the farmer, to 
begin in a small way the breeding and 
feeding of livestock. They can cau- 
tion him against paying for pedigree 
that is not attested by individual 
merit. They can check excesssive en- 
thusiasm and lead the farmer in a safe 
path, if they will, provided they have 
confidence in the integrity and ability 
of their depositor. They can check 
the enthusiasm of the farmer with 
common stock who wishes to pay a 
long price for an animal in no sense 
really superior to one that can be pur- 
chased for one-half or -one-third the 
money. They should always encour- 
age the farmer who buys improved 
stock to pay cash for it; and if need 
be, lend him the money. 

The banker should by every means 
in his power discourage the farmer 
from speculating on the board of 
trade. When a patron of his bank 
has been allowed to make two or three 
turns in a bucket shop, it is time for 
the banker to withdraw credit and 
thus save from bankruptcy a future 
patron. For there is but one end for 
the farmer who habitually speculates 
on the board of trade, namely, bank- 
ruptcy. 

There is a very weighty responsibil- 
ity resting upon the banker and upon 
the farmer as well in times of panic. 
Panics always come in times of over- 
speculation, when people dream that 
the advance in prices will never stop, 
and strain their credit to the utmost 
The banker may be quite as much to 
blame for this as the farmer. He has 
been making money so fast that he is 
frequently caught with greatly extend- 
ed loans; has perhaps a large portion 
of his available resources in the larger 
banks of the cities of his own state or 
at the metropolis; and when the crash 
comes may not be able to command 
them. Then he becomes panic-stricken 
and is as anxious to contract his loans 
as he was to expand them. 

The farmer, too, becomes panic- 
stricken. He knows that the banker 
is anxious to get every dollar in that 
he can, and will stop lending altogeth- 


(Continued on page 780.) 
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A MODEL RURAL SCHOOL. 


A model rural school is ruf in con- 
nection with the Kirksville normal 
school, in northern Missouri. This 
<«chool is claimed-to be model in that 
the building is constructed simply, 
cheaply and completely; and in that 
the instruction is effective, and that 
the children are transported from their 
farm homes, several miles away, by 
means of a covered wagon. A school 
of this sort should solve many country 
life problems. 

This school is especially unique in 
the plan of the building. We venture 
to say that if all country schools were 
constructed ag this one is that before 
many years pass the shifting of popu- 
lation from the country to the city for 
the purpose of educating the children 
would be completely checked. This 
schoolhouse is not greatly iarger than 
the ordinary one-room country school 
(only 28x36 feet outside measurement) 
but it differs mainly because it has a 
basement and an attic which are used 
to the very best advantage. A giance 
at the accompanying illustration will 
show that the basement is a very in- 
teresting place. Points which the il- 
lustration does not show are the con- 
crete floor underlaid with porous tile 
and cinders, and the concrete walls, 
which are protected from too much 
moisture by an outside tile. Notice 
the complete use of space in this base- 
ment. On winter days, when exercise 
outside is impossib!e, the gymnasium 
must prove a very attractive place. 
The laundry and drying room gives 
the girls an opportunity to try a little 
practical domestic science. The bulb 
or plant room no doubt comes in handy 
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as a supplement to outside gardening | Science, a disinfecting apparatus, and | jection is that it takes a wise teacher tle, old-fashioned building, and prob- 
work, which is done during the fall | a portable chemistry-agriculture labor | and a fairly intelligent janitor to prop- | ably better because he is so much 
and spring. We call especial attention | atory. In the attic, also, is a disap- erly manage a school of this sort. Be- | more comfortable. He keeps comfort- 
to the furnace, lighting, and heating | pearing bed, which is used by the jan- | Sides the ordinary school knowledge, ably warm and breathes pure air. His 
arrangements. In the engine room is | itor. From the diagrams and this bare | the teacher must know about domestic | eyes are not strained by poor light. To 
a gasoline engine which pumps water | outline, what do you think of the | science and agriculture, and must, if his own great joy, he has a chance to 
from the well outside to the 400-gallon | model rural school? The first criti- | the occasion requires, help the janitor | exercise in a real gymnasium; the 
pneumatic water tank. This engine is | cism, of course, is the expense; the or- | in the management of the heating and | schoolhouse suddenly becomes attract- 
also used to generate electricity. Gas- | dinary district can not afford a school | Water systems. It certainly will take | ive to him. He has an hour or two 
oline is brought to the engine from | like this. Consolidation must come, | More money to get a teacher of this | of work in the attic, where he learns 
tanks thirty feet away from the build- | and then our school patrons will find | Sort. to use tools properly, or if Ba - oe 
ing by means of pipes below the frost | that it is just as cheap (far cheaper But consider the benefits. Imagine growing season he oe —— t ° 
line. when the results are considered) to | a boy going through a day’s schooling | Principles ~ “x a rae re. 
On the first floor is the schoolroom | support one school like this than it is | in a building like this. He learns his | P!ant grow oe » at the “y : meh — 
proper, the toilet rooms, and the li- | to support four or more of the old- | reading, writing, arithmetic and geog- | 44Y’S work, he is gonge Ang a “ 
brary. The schoolroom is 22x27 feet. | fashioned kind. Another possible ob- | raphy just as well as he did in the lit- | C4" be freshened up with pssane yped 
Light comes in from six windows on | bath and go home feeling improved in 
the north, and since the seats are fac- West Se body, mind and soul. He has played, 
ing east, the light comes, as is proper, he has observed with his eyes, he has 
over the left shoulders of the children. worked with his hands, and he has 
Ventilation is secured by means of the learned with his mind. 
fireplace and an opening above the 
heads of the children. In the back 
part of the room is a stereopticon that PE nnaecnnencneian ns ee seeariaginn see meabaamaaae FARMS IN NEW YORK. 
» > use w pie i 8°: X20" i 48° )xzo ; 
can be used ae thro v pictures on a ma 4i SRY MOnT The census figures concerning farmg 
screen in the front. The toilet Tooms TABLE _ in New York state have recently been 
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A PERFECT STAND OF CORN. 


A perfect stand of corn is not easily 
defined. It varies in different lati- 
tudes. It varies with different longi- 
tudes. It varies with the quality of the 
soil, and it varies with the season. The 
variation of the season can not be fore- 
seen, because it depends on the rain- 
fall. 

The farmer should aim to grow as 
many stalks to the acre as the soil 
and the season will bring to perfection. 
In a normal season, in some sections 
of the country, a perfect stand would 
be four gtalks to the hill on a three- 
foot-eight-inch planter. In a dry sea- 
son, however, this would be too many, 
even on the best soils. In the latitude 
of Ullinois and lowa it is, in our judg- 
ment, unsafe to plant more than three 
stalks to the hill on the three-foot- 
eight or three-foot-six planter. If the 
season should be dry, especially in 
July and August, this would be too 
many. Three stalks to the hill of corn 
that is certain to grow would be all 
right for eastern Kansas and Nebraska, 
but farther west we believe this is too 
many. Ag you go farther south, the 
disposition among farmers is to have 
the rows farther apart, four feet, and 
in the extreme south five. In the ex- 
treme south the five-foot row with 
corn drilled at say a stalk to the foot 
gives excellent results, and has this 
advantage, that the cultivation can be 
continued much later. On ordinary 
soi.s, in ordinary seasons, we would 
not care to plant more than three 
stalks to the hill with the ordinary 
planter; and in dry seasons this would 
be too much. 

Again, much depends on the use you 
intend to make of the corn. If you 
expect to harvest the entire crop, you 
ean plant thicker than if you intend 
to husk it out of the shock. Husking 
nubbins is rather poor business; but 
when the corn crop is harvested, put 
in the silo or fed out of the shock, it 
matters litthe whether the ears are 
large or small, provided you have the 
same amount of corn to the acre; 
hence three and one-half or four in 
sections of larger rainfall are permis- 
sible. If you are planting for silage, 
and wish bulk rather than richness in 
grain, you can afford to plant quite 
thick. 

Again, it is not safe to plant a hill- 
side with a southern exposure, except 
on very rich land, as thick as you 
would plant one with an eastern ex- 
posure, or on level land or bottom land 
~—-for the reason that on the exposure 
first mentioned your corn is more like- 
ly to fire in a dry time in July and 
August than it is on any other ex- 
posure. 

Therefore, we can not say that any 
certain number of stalks per acre is a 
perfect stand for all sections of the 
country. A perfect stand is a full stand 
of the stalks you plant; but the thick- 
ness of planting per hill or per acre, 
in drills or in rows adapted for cross 
plowing, must be determined by the 
farmer himself in the light of his own 
experience. You can not expect an 
eighty bushel crop of corn, unless you 
get more than two stalks to the hill on 
the ordinary planter used. Judge of 
the quality of your land, then prepare 
your seed bed with a view to conserv- 
ing all the moisture available, and 
plant the number of kernels you think 
your land will stand and for which it 
will provide plant food. 





DEAD APPLE TREES; FRUIT BARK 
BEETLE. 


An Iowa correspondent sends us an 
apple tree twig on which are a num- 
ber of cracks in the bark, and which 
we find om examination to be badly 
burrowed between the bark and the 
wood. He writes: 

“This is the way most of my trees 
look. They are dving out. Please let 
me know what to do with them. Is it 
safe to take out the dead trees and 
plant others in their place, or would 
it be better to dig them all out and 
plant others in their place?” 

The fruit bark beetle caused this 
damage last year. Early last spring 
little black beetles less than a quarter 
of an inch long bored round holes 
throgh the bark to the sapwood. Here 
they laid eggs which soon hatched into 
maggot-like borers, which burrowed 
around under the bark. They grew for 
a few weeks, then went through a rest- 
ing stage, and finally, in less than a 
month from the time the eggs were 
laid, made their way out through little 
round holes in the bark and changed 





into the little black beetles, and were 
ready to repeat the performance. It is 
interesting to note that these little ras- 
cals rarely attack strong, healthy trees 
—but generally wait until a tree is al- 
ready in a poor condition, when they 
come in and by the burrowing of their 
larvae soon finish up the trée. 

The best way to prevent damage 
from the fruit bark borer is to keep 
the trees in strong, healthy condition. 
When an orchard becomes affected, 
however, the thing to do is to at once 
cut down and burn all badly infested 
trees, so that the larvae will not ma- 
ture and trouble other trees in the 
orchard. If a fairly good tree is only 
slightly affected, it should be manured 
and cultivated to stimulate it to its 
strongest growth. At the same time, 
it is a good plan to cover the trunk 
with whitewash in which a pound of 
Paris green to each fifty gallons has 
been dissolved, or a soap wash to 
which a little crude carbolic acid has 
been added. These washes protect the 
tree from the beetle which lays the 
eggs. If our correspondent does a 
thorough job-of cutting down and burn- 
ing all badly affected trees, and gives 
the rest of his orchard good care, and 
uses one of the washes mentioned, he 
should be able to save his unaffected 
trees. 





LONGEVITY OF WEED SEEDS. 





Thirty-two years ago a Massachu- 


setts professor took seeds from 
twenty-two different kinds of plants, 
mixed them with sand, and placed them 
in pint bottles, which were buried 
mouth downward in the soil. At the 
fifth, tenth, fifteenth, twentieth, twen- 
ty-fifth, and thirtieth years after bury- 
ing the seeds, this professor tested 
them to see whether they would grow. 
At the end of the thirtieth year the 
following weeds still had sufficient vi- 
tality to germinate: Pig weed, black 
mustard, shepherd's purse, pepper 
grass, dock, foxtail, and chick weed. 
At the end of the 25th year all of these 
grew, and in addition purslane and 
smart weed germinated. It is inter- 
esting to note that while the purslane 
and smart weed germinated all right 
at the end of the twenty-fifth, twenti- 
eth, fifteenth and tenth year, they did 
not grow well at the end of the fifth 
year. This trial did not include some 
of our old friends, such as the velvet 
weed, cocklebir, morning glory, which 


we feel sure would have germinated 
with the best (worst) of them. 
The professor says that all of the 


seeds do not germinate evenly, that is, 
when he first moistens the soil a num- 
ber of them germinate, and then after 
he dries the soil and moistens it again 
a few more come on. It seems that 
variations in moisture and temperature 
are necessary in order to get them all 
to sprout. No doubt this quality is an 
important advantage to a bad weed, 
since if the seeds all sprouted when 
favorable conditions were given, they 
might easily all be destroyed. 

This test is.a discouraging one to 
farmers, pointing out as it does that 
even the cleanest cultivation can not 
hope to rid the soil of weeds until 
many years have passed, and that one 
year of bad management is enough, as 
far as many of our worst weeds are 
concerned, to furnish seed for trouble 
for a third of a century or more. 





SORE EYES IN PIGS. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“I have a drove of pigs about three 
weeks old that are troubled with sore 
eyes. Some of these pigs have their 
eyes closed, the eyelids seeming to be 
stuck together. Is the disease con- 
tagious? If so, how can I prevent it 
from spreading?” 

Eye trouble is rare in pigs. It may 
be caused by something getting into 
the eye, or by exposure to cold. It is 
possible that in pigs as in other ani- 
mals there is a form of sore eyes 
caused by germs, and that therefore 
the trouble may be contagious. As a 
first step in treatment, our correspond- 
ent should separate the sick pigs from 
the well ones. He should then ex- 
amine a few of their eyes to see if any 
foreign substance caused the trouble, 
and if so he should remove it. Whether 
or not he can find any apparent cause 
for the trouble, he should bathe the 
eyes of the affected animals in cold 
water twice daily, and after each bath- 
ing should apply a little of the follow- 
ing lotion with a feather: 

Acetate of lead ten grains, tincture 
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Why Invite 
Danger, Accident, Death? 


Don’t take chances with your car—don’t endanger your- 
self—don’t imperil the lives of your family—all through neglect 
to equip your car with Weed Chains, the only dependable de- 
vice of absolute safety. Stop stalling, slipping and skidding 
by the use of 


Weed Anti-Skid Chains 


(With the “Creeping Grip”) 


Make your cara vehicle of pleasure, comfort and safety. Weed Chains give 
steering steadiness and perfect traction on all manner of roads—sandy roads 
—slippery, muddy roads—rough, bumpy roads and on roads with deep ruts. 


You’re Sure to Have | No Careful Driver Would 
Touble if You Don’t Dare Leave Home 
Use Weed Chains Without Them 


Without Weed Chains your car is hard Because chains are just “as necessary 
to stop quickly. When stopped it’s hard | as gasoline.” They mean car and passen- 
to start. Wheels won’t hold to the road. | ger insurance—you can keep on going 
They slip and slide. Often your car won’t | toward your destination with perfect safe- 
budge a foot. You may be under speed | ty and certainty, as long as your engine 
and try toturn. The wheels skid. You | will turn the wheels. 


lose control—dash from the road and 
Cannot Injure Tires 


crash against a stone, a post or tree—or 
Weed Chains are made of the toughest 


into another car! You are courting 
danger, accident and death. steel, tempered perfectly, smooth as glass 
and hard as a diamond without being brittle. They are 
sold by all reputable dealers who, also, keep in stock inter- 
changeable parts that can be applied in an instant. The only 
anti-skid device guaranteed to the limit by a responsible 
manufacturer. . 


No Trouble To Put On 


Weed Chains are reversible—thus giving double service. 
They are puton in a “jiffy” and without the use of a jack. 
— : Being electrically welded the links are perfectly smooth—they 
pone gy a a fact, they preserve them by lessening the wearing, tear- 
ing strain. On rear wheels they give rfect traction; on front wheels 
steering steadiness. ” ' : 


Write us if Your Dealer is Temporarily out of Stock 
. If your dealer happens tobe out of Weed Chains or parts, write directly to us, send- 
ing his name, and we will see that you are supplied immediately. 


WEED CHAIN TIRE GRIP COMPANY 
28 Moore Street New York City 


Get Phelps Free Book 


and Save $2522 to $7522 


No dealer, jobber, or salesman makes a cent profit 
on any buggy Phelps sells you direct from factory—you 
make the saving, amounting to $25.00 to $75.00, 


YW 
X gs 
according to the kind of Buggy you buy. 


Yr iN 
Y ib 
Phelps’ book takes you through his factory f Pp, 
—the largest of its kind in the world—shows f (oe 
R\> 


you with big photographs everything about i P Ss 


a Buggy—tells you how he makes SA, 

- . AN 
Split Hickory Buggies GG ‘ 
to order, giving you many options as to finish, trimmings, efc. ron abou 
30 day free road test and 2 year guarantee. More Buggies in this Big Book than you 
would find in 25 Dealers’ Stores. 

This Free Book will post you how to select the best Buggy—what you ought to pay— 
and on the latest styles. Just send your name and address on @ postal card. Address 
H. C. PHELPS, Pres., The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Sta. 45, Columbus, O. 


Largest Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer 























































































of opium ten drops, and pure water 
two ounces. It is a good plan to give 
the affected animals a light, laxative 
diet. A slop of skim milk, oil meal, 
bran or shorts, ground oats and a little 
corn meal is good. If the inflammation 
is very severe, clean out the animals’ 
systems with one ounce of epsom salts 
per hundred pounds of live weight at 
a dose. 





Since the above was written, an 
Iowa correspondent has written, com- 
plaining of the same trouble in an even 
more severe form, and asks how it 
would be to use a good coal tar dip 
on the eyes. This we believe is a 
good suggestion. The tar dips at the 
ordinary dilution of two per cent have 
been used very successfully in curing 
sore eyes in lambs, the method being 
simply to wet the head well, so that 
some of the dip gets in the eyes. Jo 
Wing states that he has put a drop of 
pure dip in affected lambs’ eyes with 
excellent results. We have not used 
this treatment on pigs’ eyes, nor seen 
it so recommended, but suggest a judi- 
cious trial to these correspondents. 














Weight 300 
Most 


Adjustable biades. Seven feet wide. 


Ibs. Guaranteed. It’s the drag you want. 
durable. Most satisfactory. Does best work. Price 
$15.00 f. o. b. cars Des Moines. Write at once. 


Des Moines Bridge & tron Works, Des Moines, towa 
The Ever- Lasting Kind 


PES Steel Frames 
Champion U- S. Scales Write for 
Cheap — Durable — Good Pe en aol 

“ - CALE ° 
FARM SCALES’ 1325 Wabash Avenue 
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Send Today for our 
List of Bargains in 


Rounder? 


USED CARS 


HIS is your first opportunity to 
buy a high grade used car with 
the same guarantee of satisfaction 
and service that The Thomas B. 
Jeffery Company gives with the new 
Rambler. These cars have been 


taken in exchange for 1911 models, 
and have been entirely rebuilt and 
refinished. 

Send for the Used Car Booklet 


today. Here are a few of these 
bargains. 





Rambler 147 (Delivery) 


Original price, $1750 Now, $750 





Rambler 44 
Original price, $2250 


Now, $1400 





Rambler 45 
Original price, $2500 





; ; Rambler 55 
Original price, $2500 


Now, $1700 


Drop us a postal today for the 
booklet. Tell us about how much 
you want to pay. We are sure that 
we can meet your requirements. 


CLIP THIS COUPON HERE 
The Thomas B. Jeffery Company 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 
Send me the Used Car Booklet G. I am 


interested in Rambler Model 





Name _ sunememnenge 





Address — 




















 Goitiie Pumps 


For Every Service 


They bring to the farm the one real advan- 
taze of the city—water in the house. From 


our many styles you can always 
select one to fit your special 
conditions. 
Goulds Pumps are made to 
give years of hard service. 


Our Free Booklet 
**Water Supply for 
the Home”’ 


contains many interest- 
ng points on installing, 
besides telling the dif- 
ference in lift and force 

pumps, single and 
Bouble - acting pumps, 
hydraulic rams, etc. 
Let us send you a copy. 


THE GOULDS MFG. CO. 


























WALLACES’ FARMER 


PIG PASTURES. 


Every hog raiser in the corn belt 
should write at once to the Missouri 
experiment station, at Columbia, for 
Bulletin No. 95, entitled Hog Produc- 
tion with Forage Crops. This bulletin 
gives a complete account of three 
years’ experiments with pork produc- 
tion on clover, alfalfa, rape, corn, rye, 
cowpeas, soy beans, and sorghum. The 
value of these crops as pork producers 
under Missouri conditions, is estimated 
and suggestions are given as to how 
these crops should be used in rotation. 
Directions are also given as to the 
amount of grain which should be fed 
in connection with the various forage 
crops. 

This experiment proves what all ex- 
perienced hog raisers know, that the 
cheapest hog gains are secured on pas- 
ture. It goes further, and compares 
and tells about the individual peculiar- 
ities of blue grass, alfalfa, clover, 
rape, sorghum, cowpeas, soy beans, 
corn and rye. If you had your choice, 
which would you take of these crops 
for hog pasture purposes? How much 
do you think you could afford to pay 
for a season’s use of. any of these 
crops? The answer of the Missouri 
experiment station to these questions 
is given in the following table: 


VALUE OF FORAGE CROPS PER 
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Alfalta 596.8 $35.71 | 95 
Clover ..... 572.2 | 34.11 | 98 
i , ——ee | 395.2 | 23.71 
Rape, oats, | | 
clover....| 394.0 | 23.64 | 89 
Sorghum ...| 370.5 | 22.23 | .64 
Blue grass..| 295.2 17.71 .66 
Rye grain..| 244.3 | 14.66 
Cowpeas ..| 2249 | 1316 | 74 
Soy beans..| 183.1 10.99 | .75 





The estimates in the above table are 
based on pork at 6 cents and a $10 
charge per acre of pasture for rent, 
labor, seed, etc., no account being 
taken in any instance of the influence 
on soil fertility. It is interesting to 
note that in the above table the aver- 
age value of a bushel of corn fed to 
hogs on forage was 80 cents. With all 
of the above crops, with the exception 
of rye grain and corn, it was necessary 
to feed corn in order to obtain the 
largest possible gains on the forage, 
one of the conclusions drawn from the 
experiment being that it is a very good 
plan in feeding 80 to 100 pound hogs 
on forage to give approximately dur- 
ing May 1.75 pounds of grain, during 
June two pounds of grain, during July 
three pounds of grain, and during Au- 
gust four to five pounds of grain. Ten 
to fourteen. pigs per acre were found 
to be about the right number to use 
on most of these crops. 

Practically all of these pastures 
have individual peculiarities which 
must be taken into account in success- 
ful hog pasturing. For instance, blue 
grass takes a rest in August and Sep- 
tember, and during this period never 
gives a very good account of itself. 
In order that the best results may be 
obtained, some other forage should be 
used to supplement blue grass during 
this time. Alfalfa, the premier hog 
pasture, must be handled with great 
judgment, so that the stand will not 
be injured; under ordinary conditions 
ten pigs are enough per acre. Clover 
also should not be pastured too heav- 
ily or too early in the spring, since it 
seems to give its best results when it 
has a start of about ten inches. Sor- 
ghum, which it is interesting to note 
did excellently in this experiment, 
should be pastured when it is about 
two feet high, at the rate of ten to 
fourteen pigs to the acre. Sorghum 
comes on at just the right time to sup- 
plement the failing blue grass. In this 
experiment it was found that second 
growth sorghum was very detrimental 
to rapid hog gains. Cowpeas and soy 
beans, while not giving as good re- 
turns as the other pastures, yet in real- 
ity did better than the results indi- 
cated. The beneficial effect which 
both of these crops have on the soil 
was not taken into account. 

This Missouri experiment indicates 
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that under Missouri conditions it is 
possible by the use of blue grass, clo- 
ver and alfalfa for permanent pasture, 
and sorghum, rape, cowpeas or soy 
beans for supplementary pasture, to 
make pigs weighing sixty to eighty 
pounds in May attain a weight of 150 
pounds in September, at a total ex- 
pense per pound for+¢feed and pasture 
of about three cents. A good pig pas- 
ture is certainly one of the most pro- 
ductive pieces of farm land. In Sep- 
tember and October the economical 
gains may still be continued by turn- 
ing the hogs in corn and allowing 
them to do their own harvesting. By 
the time they have done this, having 
made from 200 to 600 pounds of pork 
per acre in the process, they should 
be ready for market and should return 
good profit, even with hogs as low as 
6 cents a pound and corn as high as 
60 cents a bushel. 





OUR STEEL EXPORTS. 


In looking over the New York stock 
market reports, one often finds state- 
ments of fact that have a very great 
interest to people who never dabble in 
stocks or bonds, who might not even 
know the difference between them, 
and often they have a very great bear- 
ing on business generally. 

For instance, in a report under date 
of April 10th, we find the following: 
“The export business of the United 
States Steel Corporation is now esti- 
mated at sixteen per cent of its total 
production, and the export trade of 
the corporation this year is expected to 
exceed that of last year, which was the 
largest in its business. Advices re- 
ceived from London today state that 
the competition of American steel 
products was being keenly felt in Eng- 
land and had resulted in curtailment 
of production by some mills there.” 

The only meaning that can be given 
to this is that the United States Steel 
Corporation, protected by a tariff of 
several dollars a ton on steel rails, a 
very high tariff on most of its other 
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products, and an absolutely prohibitive 
tariff on barbed wire, to protect it 
against foreign competition, is actually 
paying the freight to the seaboard and 
across the Atlantic, paying commis- 
sions and other expenses, and selling 
its products so low in the foreign mar- 
ket that it is putting the English mills 
out of business. 

What sense is there in giving pro- 
tection to a concern of this kind, that 
enables it, while charging high prices 
to its consumers at home, to sell its 
products cheaper than they can be 
made there? One wonders why the 
railroads, which are the great users 
of steel rails, do not demand a reduc- 
tion in prices or the removal of the 
tariff,to enable them to buy rails, loco: 
motives and other steel products over 
there. The reason is that fourteen of 
the directors of the steel trust are also 
directors in railroads. The steel cor- 
poration was organized in New York 
by the big moneyed interests, which 
are all closely linked with the railroad 
interests. Hence the profits go into 
their pockets, while the high prices at 
which they buy their steel rails en- 
abel them to demand freight rates that 
come out of the people. 

We have therefore come to the con- 
clusion that the senators and repre- 
sentatives who do not at this session 
of congress do their utmost to take 
away entirely the duty from _ steel 
rails, barbed wire and other steel prod- 
ucts, are misrepresenting their constit- 
uents and should be dealt with accord- 
ingly. We have for a long time con- 
sidered it certain that reciprocity will 
take away whatever benefit the farm- 
ers might have from tariff on so-called 
natural products, and the only way 
they can get justice is by the removal 
of the tariff from products such as 
steel, wool and cotton, which enter 
largely into the cost of living for the 
farmer. The farmers are a long-suffer- 
ing people, intensely partisan, and will 
allow themselves to be humbguged for 
a long time; but there comes a time 
when even a worm will turn, and that 
time is now, 
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FREE 


Booklet — Write Today 






Sit down right now and write for 
our attractive free booklet on hay 
loaders. 

It is brimful of hay loader informa- 
tion that will interest every farmer 
and brings out mang points regarding 
hay loaders that farmers should know. 

By saving of time and labor, the 
“Gearless” Hiay Loader will pay for 
itself in a short time. 

It is unlike any other loader ever placed on 
the market, and the fact that more “Gear- 


Hay Loaders are sold each year than 
any other is proof of their superior qualities 


Let us send you our free booklet at once. 
Write us today. 


LA CROSSE HAY TOOL CO. 
22d STREET CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 
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H i : i 4 duit 
Brother farmers, if you'll let me I will help 


you make money by using my Sarface and 
Deep Cultivator Shovel. Will ft any 
round shank; cut all weeds, scour in any ground: 
save the corn roots and handle easy for boys and 
horses. Send for booklet. 


CHAS. BURMEISTER, Sutherland, lowa 
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and Stacker 


The right principle. 
me show you. 


WwW. KOUNS 
Box 414, 


er MASLLF LOADING HAY RACKS 





NE MAN DOES IT ALL 
(Rg ROLLER HARROW =: YWIRE-REEER AND UNRELLER 
=—— BAILEY & NICHOLS 
—- 


DELAVAN. ILLINOIS 





Let 


Salina, Kas. 





End Roof Expense, 
Forever! 
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You will not have roof repair bills to worry 
you after you put Edwards Interlocking Reo 
Steel Shingles on your house, barn or farm 
buildings. You are protected from fire, light 
ning. leaks or root decay. 

$10,000 Lightning Bond. We rantee 
every Edwards roof against lightning with a 
$10.00 bond. Our patent interlocking derico pro 
tects the nails and prevents rusting and leaking 
at the joints. 


Edwards REO’ Steel Shingles 


FACTORY PRICES-WE PAY THE 
FREIGHT. Aswe are the largest makersof iron 
and steel roofing material, we are in a ition 
to give you the very lowest prices with Freight 


prepa 
Write for New Free Catalog No. 576 

which ie fal) of valuable reofing information. 
Rend us the dimensions Fay’ roofs and we wilt 
uote you the low cest of a Reo Stee! Ghingic 
pof delivered to your railroad station. Ask for 
our introductory offer to represent us in 
poar community. 
THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO. 
526-S76Lock St., Cincinnati, Ohio (45) 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


A LIVING WAGE. 


The superintendent of labor of the 
state of Massachusetts has recently 
issued a report giving the wages re- 
ceived by the operatives in the various 
factories in that state. While a few 
receive more than $600 a year, the op- 
eratives of many of the larger indus- 
tries receive mu¢h less than that 
amount, or from $10 to $12 a week, to 
support an average family of five. 
About one-third of this goes for rent, 
and the clothing, fuel and other neces- 
saries of life must be supplied from the 
rest. The superintendent ciaims that 
men can live comfortably and respect- 
ably on this amount, if they will, and 
reads them a lesson on extravagance. 

Many a farmer in the corn belt has 
moved to town, where lands are very 
much cheaper than the amount quoted 
by the Massachusetts official, and has 
found it necessary to practice pretty 
severe economy to live respectably on 
this sum, large as it may have seemed 
to him when he lived on the farm. 

We are told repeatedly that the rea- 
son why high tariffs are necessary is 
to enable the laboring man to live on 
the American scale of living. The re- 
sult, aceording to this official report, 
or at least according to the extracts 
from it which we see qouted in the 
daily papers, is a wage of $600 a year, 
and often less, for the support of a fam- 
ily of five. It is very evident that what- 
ever advantages this high protectior 
gives do not accrue to the operatives. 
How can it? For labor, if healthy, has 
free entrance to every port, and the 
competition lies with the free labor of 
Europe. 

No matter what the tariff may be, 
the manufacturer is going to hire men 
just as cheap as he possibly can. He 
does not feel that it is any concern of 
his how they live. Hence the depfor- 
able conditions in great manufacturing 
districts in Pittsburg, for example, as 
shown by the survey conducted with 
the utmost accuracy by the Sage Foun- 
dation. 

Six hundred dollars a year will sup- 
ply.the wants of a family on the farm, 
where there is no rent to pay, where 
the family can get the main portion of 
their living from the garden, the poul- 





try yard and the dairy; but the condi- | 


tions in town are altogether different, | 


as every retired farmer knows from 
his own experience, and that difference 
is even greater in the manufacturing 
centers. 





GROWING VEGETABLE PLANTS. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

There are people in every neighbor- 
hood like H. A. (page 554), who find it 
troublesome and expensive to start 
early plants in the house, and there is 
money in every section to be made by 
those who make a specialty of supply- 
ing their neighbors. I have a little 
conservatory in which I can start 
things, and then I have about forty 
hotbed sashes on frames for harden- 
ing off the plants. This is done pri- 
marily for my own garden, but there is 
no difficulty in disposing profitably of 
the surplus. In our comparatively mild 
climate down here near the ocean, I 
get lettuce nicely headed from the 
frames all winter, and not only have 
plenty to eat, but the grocers send out 
and get the surplus at a good price. In 
one line of frames from which I cut a 
good crop of lettuce, I am now getting 
radishes (March 28th), and have had 
them for some time, and in alternate 
rows with the radishes, the beets are 
coming on bravely. The rows occu- 
pied by the radishes will now be filled 
with tomato plants from the conserva- 
tory to harden off ready for transplant- 
ing in late April, and by the time the 
tomato plants and beets are out, I will 
have cucumbers planted there from 
seed planted in pots. In another frame 
from which we are getting the spring 
lettuce, I will set egg plants from pots 
and keep the glass on till the soil is 
well warmed. Two plants of egg 
plants to each sash in a fourteen-sash 
frame will give me more fruits than 
my family can consume. Then, last 
summer the surplus apples were cut 
and put under the sashes and dried as 
nicely as in an evaporator. Yes, it pays 
well for someone in every neighbor- 
hood to have some glass and supply 
Athers with plants for their gardens. 

W. F. MASSEY, 

Maryland. 
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Pony Cob uct eatheterattaay~ 
or Blowouts! 














ch humiliating scenes as this! For MOTZ Cushion Tires 
ements aie every known tire trouble FOREVER! 


he motorist’s atest source of expense !s kicked into Kingdom Come! 
756 rs the patra owe expense stays in owner's pockets! Millions of 
dollars will be saved farmers this year! All because MOTZ, the genius of 
auto tires, has invented the tire that PTA can’t blowout, can’t cause 
trouble, can’t up a penny of EXPENSE! a 
EVERY TIRE TROUBLE No more bankrupt repair bills! o more back- 
Y annie breaking repairing ! ‘© more cementing and patch- 
ABOLISHED ing! No more big money ou for extra equipment ! 
And the end of breakdowns miles and miles from home! This wonderful cushion 
tire is easy 1 its resiliency is achieved by ingenious slantwise bridges, 
undercut sides and double tread, which make the tire give air in pneu- 
matic tires! Note the tire’s resiliency in the photographic illustration. The 
world's only trouble-proof tires of resiliency equal tothe fully iuflatea pneumat- 


~ MOTZ f=" 


Tires 


MOTZ no-expense ti>es cost about the same as the high-grade pneumatic, 
but they outlast and outlive them4tol. They save their own cost over and 
over many times! Cost but a fraction of apennyamile. — 

24,000 MILES—EQUALTO ‘‘AROUND MOTZ Cushion Tires always average 
THE EARTH’’—ON MOTZ TIRES! more than 10,000 miles. Pneumatic 


rarely give over 5,000 miles service. 
But one set of MOTZ Tires has traveled 24,000 miles! Scores upon scores gave 
15,000 to 20,000 miles service. 

MOTZ Tires fit all standard and universal quick-detachable rims—they’!! fit 
yourrims. For self-protection equip your automobile with MOTZ Cushion Tires— 
free yourself from a thousand tire troubles and from useless tire expense 

Our illustrated book No. 61, along with owners of MOTZ- 
Equipped Cars, will reach you by return mail. Just write for them—NOW, 
The investigation will pay you BiG! Address 


The Motz Tire and Rubber Co. 
AKRON, OHIO 

Chicago Branch, 2023 Michigan Ave. 

Detroit Branch, 999 Woodward Ave. 

Kansas City Branch, 409 East 15th St. 
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Dealers and Garage Men 
Trade quotations will reach you 
by return mail if you'll write us at once 
—today. Our extensive advertising 
campaign is producing an astounding 
demand for this perfect, trouble-proof 
tire. Any dealer can apply it. (77) 
































~ ABSOLUTELY THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL PUMPING POWER! 


Goodhue Windmills are simple, strong, durable and gafe. 
Are self oiling and automatically governed to get the most power 
out of any wind, *teong or light, and stil] run quietiy and stead- 
ly alithetime. REQUIRE NO FUEL 
Many Goodhue Windmilis have been working every day for over 
20 years. For 50c a year weinsure them against tornadoes. cy- 
clones, runaway teams,everything except willful act or neglect. 
Write today for our free catalogue which gives you exactly the 
information you ought to have when you buy a mill. We will 
also explain our 5 year windmill insurance policy 
lutely protects against loss. 


APPLETON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
332 Fargo St., Batavia, Il. 
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Yet costs no more than the ordinary kin --—= 
rove that our New Model is the Strongest, Most Durable, Magt Economical and Simp!les 





Let us 
Press 


condenser—fully guaranteed—we also make largest line of Bailers in the world— write for illustrated eat 


COMPANY, 6923 


Oxford Hay Loader 


Improved With Apron 

Direct gear. No chains to wear out. No shoes. A one- 
man machine. Light draft—will pull one-third easier 
than any rake bar loader made doing the same amount 
of work. A simple, light, strong combined rake and 


loader, the result of 20 years’ practical tests. One 
man rakes and loads from swath or windrows any 








Loads 





light or heavy grass. Rakes %{t. swath clean as in 10 
any spring tooth horserake. Easily handled. Best Minutes 
—_. Fai ne mg against defects. 

Sead for descriptive circular. 
LASACK BROS. & CO., Oxford Junction, lowa _ 
Fill Ths Coupon Ont and Get Special Terms to New Bayers. Third 
Name... Easier 
P.O State. 
















n the World—does the best work—has greatest capacity—saves time, labor and trou! le— 
contains exclusive feature found in no other press—with or without self-feed, pull back and hoppet 
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S. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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When answering advertisements kindly mention Watllaces’ Farmer. 
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RATZ 
CARRIAG 


N buying a vehicle, one 
man thinks of what he 
wants to pay. Another of 
what he wants to get. Both 
want service—then comfort 
—then appearance and the 
more they get of all three, 
the better they like it. 


Kratzer Vehicles 
Satisfy Every Man 
of the West 















They are Built in the 
West for the West 


Aside from being a better car- 
riage than can be built in the East 
for the West, Kratzer Carriages 
save transportation charges—save 
jobber or transfer house profits— 
offer you the protection of a cer- 
tainty guarantee that can be backed 
by the home factory if necessary 
without putting you to the expense 
and tremendous amount of incon- 
venience forced upon you when 
you buy away from home. 


Beautiful 
Comfortable—Strong 
Light Running 


The splendid quality of raw 
material used guarantees the great- 
est endurance. The construction 
is that of experienced mechanics 
all working with a common end 
in view—to perfect a home prod- 
uct that shall beat the world. 


Send for Our Beautiful Catalog 


{ Self-interest should suggest investiga- 
tion, Our Catalog will put the matter right 
up to your own good common sense. Fill 
out and send the coupon back tonight. 


KRATZER CARRIAGE CO. 

102 First Street Des Moines, lowa 

KRATZER CARRIAGE COMPANY, 
102 First St., Des Moines, Ia. 


Please send me without obligation your new 
catalog of Kratzer Quality Carriages. i 


My dealer’s name is___ 





My address is 









































SAVE MONEY 


An Underfeed Heater Will Reduce 
Your Coal Bills From 4 to % 


If you are among the thousands who have 
been paying big money for unsatisfactory heat, 
— not take out that old heating plant at once 
and reduce your future coal bills from one-half to 
two thirds, by installing one of 


Ze. WILLIAMSON 
UNDERFEED #14 


The UNDERFEED burns chea, 
wheat sizes of hard or soft coal. All fire on top, smoke is com 
sumed. This coal-burning way endorsed as dest for health. 

H. J. Heinzen, 301 Hazel Ave., Canton, Ohio, has 
thad an Underfeed five years. He says: “We have June 
weather the year round. My coal bill to heat eight 
rooms has never been more than $14 for the year.” 

Underfeed Furnace Booklet, with fac-simile testimonials or 
Epecial Catalog of Steam and Water Boilers—both FREE. 

tating plans of our Engineering Corps are FREE. Fill in 
and return coupon below today. 


Feex—-WILLIAMSON CO. “cintianatt &: 


1 would like to know »gre about how to cut down the cost of 
my coal bills from 50% to 674%. Send me~FREE 


UNDERFEED feta 


ame 


Address. 
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WALLACES’ FARMER 


STRIPED CUCUMBER BEETLES OR 
MELON BUGS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I would like a remedy for melon 
bugs, as I have had much trouble with 
them eating young plants.” 

We are all familiar with the little 
striped black and yellow beetles which 
eat the leaves of young cucumbers, 
muskmelon, watermelon, squash and 
pumpkin plants. Every year they de- 
stroy millions of young melon vines 
before they get a fair start. Not con- 
tent with damaging the young plants, 
the beetles lay eggs in the soil which 
hatch into little white worms (larvae), 
which burrow into the roots and often 
cause the death of the vine. There are 
many ways of preventing and avoiding 
damage by this pest. The easiest and 
most practical way on a large scale is 
to plant plenty of seed at intervals of 
a week to ten days. The most 
effective way of preventing an injury 
is to cover the young plants with gauze 
or netting. One of the cheapest and 
most convenient ways of doing this is 
that recommended by the New Hamp- 
shire experiment station, as follows: 

“Secure yard-wide screen wire of 
slightly smaller mesh than the ordi- 
nary window screen, and cut off one 
yard; the piece will then be one yard 
each way. Describe a circle on this 
piece, having a diameter of thirty-six 
inches, and cut off the corners. Then 
divide this circular piece of wire into 
two equal parts, fold the straight edge 
equally upon itself, bend the two edges 
over together twice, and hammer them 
uown firmly. Thus a cone-shaped cover 
costing but a few cents and capable of 
withstanding several years’ wear is 
ready for use.” 

By the use of these covers the 
beetles may be kept off the plants alto- 
gether and damage entirely avoided, 
but on a large scale it is more prac- 
tical to keep the beetles off by dusting 
the plants with some substance which 
will poison them or which is offensive 
to them. Tobacco dust, air-slaked lime 
and road dust have all given fair sat- 
isfaction. One of our readers last year 
recommended one part of calomel to 
four parts of flour as furnishing excel- 
lent protection. The Michigan experi- 
ment station recommends one part of 
sulphur to three parts of slaked lime 
as good. One part of Paris green mixed 
with twenty parts of wood ashes, flour 
or road dust is good. All of these 
dusts should be put on when the plants 
are moist, and the application must be 
repeated frequently. Spray may be 
used instead of dust. One-half pound 
of Paris green to fifty gallons of water 
is good; one-half pound of Paris green 
to fifty gallons of Bordeaux mixture is 
better. 

The surest way of preventing dam- 
age from the striped cucumber beetle 
is to protect the plants with a cover- 
ing; the next best method is to plant 
plenty of seed at several different 
plantings, so that there will be enough 
for the grower and the bugs, too; on 
a large scale, the most practical way 
is probably to plant plenty of seed, and 
dust with some mixture such as one 


part of paris green to twenty parts of | 


slaked lime. 





CATCH CROPS. 


By a “catch crop,” we mean a crop 
that can be sown with one of the stan- 
dard crops, or alone at a time of the 
year when a standard crop can not be 
successfully sown or planted. In this 
sense even clover and timothy are 
catch crops when sown with grain or 
in corn. We are thinking now more 
particularly of rape, of sorghum, of 
millet, of cowpeas; all of which can 
be used to great advantage in connec- 
tion with standard crops, or on land 
which it was not possible to plant at 
the right season for these. 

We have already pointed out this 
spring, as in other springs, the advan- 
tage of sowing rape in oats after they 
are two or three inches high, to be 
used as a pasture crop after harvest on 
land that has not been seeded down to 
tame grasses. It can also be used to 
great advantage as a hog pasture, by 
sowing it as early in the spring as 
possible, and not turning in until the 
plants are ten or twelve inches high. 
To turn in earlier would be to defeat 
the main object in sowing the crop. 
Rape may be sown any time from early 
spring until June, or even later; and it 
is often advisable, where farmers are 
largely interested in growing hogs, to 
have later sowings. In fact, fall-sown 
rye may be used as a pasture before 
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/ /7aA Full Year 
é Here 


Six months are spent in making and putting together the 
South Bend Watch—one watch. It is noe juste watch.” 


2 of a 
o make a 


timepiece out of this assemby of metal and jewels—a masterpiece timepiece, - 

something every South Bend Watch must be—requires, often, six months 
more in the factory in adjustments, tests and regulation. Every South Bend Watch comes 
to these later stages so perfectly made and so “free” in movement that it will run with- 
out a hatrspring on “half-time” when laid flat on atable. Your jeweler will tell you what 
that means in a watch. Give such.a smooth-running movement the careful regulation 
that every South Bend Watch gets before leaving the factory and the final regulation to the 
personality of the buyer that the jeweler who se//s it gives it, and you—the buyer—have, in 


fact, a masterpiece timepiece. 


~South Bend” 


Personal regulation is necessary by the jeweler because good watches run differently 


for different people. 


If you lean over most of the time at work, if you walk a great deal 


behind a pew. ride much in jolting farm wagons, etc., the otal effect of these peculiari- 


ties shou 





YH 


a be offset in the regulation of your watch. 
South Bend Watches can do this if you take the watch into his store two or three times. 

7 ? Poor watches, hampered by friction, are not so affected, nor 
are they susceptible to good regulation. Mail order watches don’t 
get a jeweler’s regulation. That's why so many watches, while 
they look all right, never keep time for anyone. 

If you want just “a watch,” merely something good looking 
to carry, you don’t need to pay the little extra that a “South 
Bend” costs. But if you want lifetime se 
in a watch get a ‘South Bend 
adjusted to your own personality. 

15,083 expert jewelers sell the “South Bend.” Write for our free 
book,’* How Good Watches Are Made.” It tells a// about watches. 


The South Bend Watch Co., Dept. 90, South Bend, Ind. 
60 


The expert retail jeweler who sells 


ice and true reliability 
” and have it ‘jeweler-regulated”’— 








rape is fit, and plowed under when its 
usefulness as a pasture is past, and 
the ground sown to rape for later feed- 
ing. Rape may also be sown in corn 
at the last plowing; and while, with a 
full stand of corn, it will make little 
growth till after frost, it will frequent- 
ly furnish an excellent feed when the 
stalks are pastured later, eliminating 
the danger of impaction in cattle fed 
on this driest of forage. It can be used 
in this way until the ground freezes. 

In the southern part of our territory 
cowpeas can be used as a catch crop 
by drilling them in after wheat, rye 
or oats, thus furnishing pasture un- 
til frost, and a fair crop of hay, which, 
if properly cured, takes the place of 
clover. 

Sorghum can be used to great advan- 
tage as a catch crop, where for one rea- 
son or another the land can not be put 
in corn in time to mature a crop. Fre- 
quently there are pieces of land which, 
by reason of lack of drainage, can not 
be put in corn, and other pieces of land 
which, on account of being recently 
drained, are infested with wire worms 
and other insect pests, and for this 
reason a stand of corn is sometimes 
doubtful. These may be put in sor- 
ghum to great advantage, provided 
there is use for it on the farm or a 
market for it. Usually the only mar- 
ket available is that which the farmer 
himself furnishes by keeping a suitable 
amount of stock. When a man has 
stock to utilize it, sorghum will fur- 
nish quite as much feeding value as a 
crop of corn on the same acreage. 

In fact, we know of no crop that is 
so easy to manage as sorghum. It re- 
quires the land to be well prepared. It 
may be sown either broadcast or in 
drills. Sown broadcast, it can be cut 
with the mower, piled up in cocks as 
large as possible, and allowed to stand 
until ready for feeding in the winter. 
It drilled, it can be cut with the corn 
binder, and also if short, by the grain 
binder, and shocked the same as corn 
fodder, only the shocks should be as 
large as possible. 

Millet can often be used as a catch 
crop on land on which, for one reason 





or another, the ordinary farm crops 
could not be sown. It can be sown up 
until the middle of June, or even later 
in some sections, and used either as a 
hay crop or a seed crop. It furnishes 
a very fair quality of hay. If intended 
for a seed crop, German millet is used; 
if for a hay crop, the Hungarian or 
some other variety. 

It will thus be seen that the farmer 
is not confined to corn, wheat, oats and 
barley. These catch crops come in, 
and while not as a rule equalling in 
value the standard crops, they can of- 
ten be used where it has been impos- 
sible to use one of the standard crops 
with any hope of profit. 





TOBACCO FOR WORMS IN HORSES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed an article in your paper 
in regard to giving sheep tobacco for 
stomach worms. I will tell you of an 


experience I had with a colt six months 
old. She came in last fall very thin 
and soon had the distemper. When 
she was about over that she had in- 
flammation of the bowels, and was 
very sick, but we got her over that. 
She did not do well, and showed symp- 
toms of stomach worms. I did not like 
to give her the strong medicine that 
has to be given to remove stomach 
worms, so I got some cigar clippings 
and gave her a handfu! once a day. 
She started to pick up right away, but 
no worms came from her after giving 
it about a month, so I gave it to her 
twice a day. In about fifteen days the 
worms started. Then I gave her a 
physic, and I never saw so many 
worms come from a horse. I counted 
over a hundred from six to eleven 
inches long, and there were lots of 
small ones. She has been doing finely 
ever since. It occurred to me to give 
the tobacco, as I knew it would re- 
move pin worms, and was harmless. 
Most horses will learn to eat tobacco 
readily. If they will not, it can be 
given in their feed. 
CHAS. G. GRAHAM, 
Woodbury County, Iowa. 
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FERTILIZERS FOR MUSKMELONS 
AND WATERMELONS. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“What kind of fertilizer would you 
consider advisable to use on water- 
melons and muskmelons other than 
rotted manure? We have used rotted 
manure previous to this year with 
good success, but will be short of a 
supply this year. Would it be best to 
use the fertilizer mixed with manure 
or use it pure? How much fertilizer 
would you use per acre. The soil is a 
light, sandy loam.” 

In order to answer this question 
definitely, we should know how much 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium 
there is in an available form in this 
particular soil, and how much nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potassium the or- 
dinary melon crop on this soil re- 
quires. Not knowing the exact 
position of our correspondent’s soil, 
and not knowing just how much plant 
food his ordinary crop removes from 
the soil, we can only give general ad- 
vice ag to the fertilizers which 
should apply. 

The average melon crop draws heav- 
ily on all three elements, of fertility— 
nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium— 
and especially on potassium. The New 
York experiment station recommends 
as fertilizer for an acre of either musk- 
melons or watermelons one containing 
from thirty to sixty pounds of nitro- 
gen, twenty to forty pounds of phos- 
phorus, and fifty to one hundred 
pounds of potassium. Five tons of 
barnyard manure would furnish fifty 
pounds of nitrogen, ten pounds of phos- 
phorus and fifty pounds of potassium, 


£0 we see that according to the New 
York standard manure alone is a fairly 
well balanced fertilizer. Experience 


bears this out, and most melon grow- 
ers ask for nothing better in ty way 


of fertilizer than well-rotted barnyard 
manure. Most Iowa soils are quite 
rich in nitrogen. Under lowa condi- 


tions, therefore, we would use, instead 


of the New York standard, a fertilizer | 


containing about thirty pounds of ni- 
trogen, thirty-five pounds of phospho- 
rus and eighty pounds of potassium. 
Cn sandy soils we would use some- 
what more fertilizer than this, and on 
very rich, black loams we would use 
less. If possible, we would get part 
of our nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium in the form of well-rotted ma- 
nure. Ordinary manure contains about 
ten pounds of nitrogen, two pounds of 
phosphorus and ten pounds of potas- 
sium to the ton. Supposing that our 
correspondent has sufficient manure 
to apply two tons to each acre, we find 
then that he must get about ten 
pounds of nitrogen, thirty pounds of 
phosphorus and sixty pounds of potas- 
sium from some other source. Nitrogen 
can be bought in many places: in blood 
meal, in nitrate of soda, in ammonia 
sulphate, and in cottonseed meal. 
Phosphorus may be had in rock phos- 
phate, bone meal, or super-phosphate. 
Potash may be had in wood ashes, po- 
tassium chloride, potassium sulphate 
or kainit. As far-as the plants of this 
year are concerned, the best forms in 
which to buy nitrogen, phosphorus and 
potassium would be nitrate of soda, 
acid phosphate and potassium sul- 
phate. The plant food in these three 
compounds, when placed in the soil, 
becomes very quickly available to 
plant roots. To furnish the ten pounds 
of nitrogen would require about sixty- 
six pounds of sodium nitrate; to sup- 
ply the thirty pounds of phosphorus 
would require about 500 pounds of acid 
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HIS is an age of specialization. 


favorably known. 


It takes courage to use costly materials in the 


has gone to the scrap heap. 
out —is a religion with us. 


requires no one on the load but the driver. 





return carrier to drag the hay back to the ground. 
loadgs on the market 


laps the one preceding. 


removes hay from swath or windrow. 
the low places— 
tions and reaches into every hollow. 
reasons why there are more Dain 
year than any ether kind. 





specializing in hay tools for more than twenty-eight years. 
More of them are sold than of any other kind of hay tools. 
things first of all: efficiency, durability and simplicity. 
You’ll find them prominent and effective in our Hay Loader and Side Delivery Rake. 

Their efficiency is due to the application of correct mechanic al principles by the inventor, Mr. Jos. Dain, and to painstaking construction. 
the assurance of successfully finishing any job that you undertake with the aid of these tools. 
with construction features that eliminate unnecessary working strain. 


the hay well forward where it can be casily handled. 


mometer test, this loader has proven to be the lighest draft 
The ground is practically raked twice 
44 bythe Dain as it is geared so every revolution of the rake over- 
It's the simplest loader made—no 


Me: 3 
*4 long crooked crank shaft, no drum cylinder, no return carrier 
e4 of ropes to rot, no twisted chains, no cams, or superfiuous 
‘ freak mechanism to get out of kelter and cause delay. Gently 


Takes the hay from 


This | DAIN Hay I laste ad Side Delivery Rake 


Will Save Your Dollars, Your Time and Your Hay 


The jack-of-all-trades is being outdistanced by the master-of-one. 
As a result Great Dain Line tools are superior, and most 


These three features 


Their simplicity makes them eas 
face of cheap competition. 


careful workmanship and quality features built into Dain machines keep them in the field in splendid workin 
To build strong, substantial machines that will stand the wear an 
Be on the safe side, select a hay tool made by hay tool specialists. 
chances—our reputation of twenty-eight years experience is back of that name. 


The Great Dain Hay Loader 


It pushes 







No 
By dyna- 









Pretty Paintcan make an inferior machine lock nice; 


teeth get all the hay and turn it into loose, contir 
windrows so gently that 
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We have been 


In judging farm tools, you consider three 
are cardinal points of the ‘Great Dain Line. 


It gives you 


Their durability is the result of highest grade materials in connection 


y to operate and dependable. 

but the high grade material, 
condition, long after the cheaply made machine 
tear of hard use—season in and season 
When you see the name Dain on a hay tool you take no 


The Great Dain Side Delivery Rake 


No matter how heavy or how light the hay, this rake delivers 


itin 
fluffy loose windrows where every wisp is exposed to 
the air and quickly dried without sun scorching and 
Seosting. Air c y is sweetest, has best color, 
and brings the highest price. If your hay should be 
rained upon, simply turn it over with this rake—it's a rake 
and tedder in one. Three sets of slowly revolving rake 
10us 
scarcely a leaf is broken off. 
Cushion springs take up the jar when driving over rough 
ground. This rake used in connection with the Dain 
Loader, affords the quickest, best way of curing hay 












Passes gently over bumps and other obstruc- 
These are a few of the 
Hay Loaders sold every 


and 


Special Features of the Hay Loader 
No long crooked crank shaft 

















tongue for coupling with any height wagon. 
Gea to insure greatest hay gatherin 
efficiency. Height of rakes can be regulate 


vents the wind blowing it off. 


five styles of Sweep Rakes and Dain Presses. Al 


ably save hay growers time, labor and money. 


tion, together with a free copy ot 


lished about hay. Write t 


818 Vine Street 
OTTUMWA, - - 





getting it out of the field. 


; is operated 
by swinging pitmans. Patented hinged board 
at bottom to ture up for windrow. Hinged 


Hinged apron guides hay to load and pre- 
Caster wheels 
insure lightest draft and make turning easy. 

Learn more about this Dain Loader and Side 
Delivery Rake —also about the Dain Vertical 
Lift Mower —the seven styles of Stackers—the 


Great Dain tools have features that unquestion- 
Con- 
suit the nearest Dain Deater, aiso write us in what 
hay tools you are interested, and receive full descrip- 
“AU About Hay” 
the most interesting and practical book ever pub- 


AIN MFG. CO. 


IOWA 
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Special Side Delivery Rake Features 
Teeth move wit gentle motion; 
harmless to tender products. Rakes -- 
cleanly without gathering trash. | 5 
pa te throughout makes it 
any indestructible. All jars 
po ee om y¥ cushion springs. Easy reg- 
ulation of bevel gears. Easily adjusted 
to handle light or heavy hay. 




















phosphate; and to supply the sixty 
pounds of potassium would take about 
150 pounds of potassium sulphate. At 
the present prices, the above amount 
of sodium nitrate would cost about $2, 
of acid phosphate about $8.50, of po- 
tassium sulphate about $4, making a 
total cost for one acre of about $15. 
Smaller amounts of these fertilizing 
compounds, while not producing such 
great gross returns in crop yield, 
might very likely produce greater net 
returns. 

We have had no experience in apply- 
ing these fertilizers to melons. Ona 
large scale, we would scatter the ma- 
nure broadcast and harrow it in thor- 
oughly, then a week or two before the 
crop was planted we would sow the 
fertilizer broadcast and harrow it in 
well. We would not put on the fer- 
tilizer more than a month ahead of the 
planting of the crop, as the fertilizers 
above mentioned are very soluble, and 
unless the plant roots are ready to 
take them up, a large part of them may 
quickly be washed out of the soil. On 
a small scale, we would put a handful 
of the fertilizer in the hill at planting 
time, then as the crop progressed and 
seemed to call for more fertility, we 
would work in some more around each 
hill. These fertilizers must not be ap- 
plied very much more heavily than 
recommneded, or the plants may be 
damaged. 

These suggestions concerning ferti- 
lizers are applicable only to growers 
of special crops. For the ordinary 





farm crops, maaan phosphorus and 


potassium must be obtained in cheap- 
er forms than in nitrate of soda, acid 
phosphate and potassium sulphate. 





DOCKING THE LAMBS. 


The tails of sheep have been cut off 
for we don’t know how many hundreds 
of years, but nature still keeps putting 
them on. We have in the Isle of Man 
a breed of cats that have no tails, but 
nowhere in the world have we a breed 
of sheep that are tailless. We don’t 
suppose that Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob practiced docking, for the prob- 
ability is that they grew the type of 


the tendency to scour is one reason 
why the tails should come off of the 
sheep. They then present a much more 
respectable appearance. They can keep 
their wool much cleaner. The reason 
which appeals most to the farmer, 
however, is this, that if he sells his 
lambs without docking, he will take a 
considerably lower price for them in 
the market. Just why, we do not 
know. The tail will not add greatly 
to the shrinkage; but the buyers have 
it in their power to decree that the 
farmer shall dock his lambs. It is up 
to him to dock them at the time which 
the experience cf shepherds has shown 


sheep that are now found in that cli- | to be the best—when they are about 
mate, that use the tail like the camel | two weeks old. Therefore, if you do 
uses is hump, for storing up fat for | not want to take a lower price than 
food to carry the animal through a the animal is worth, dock your lambs, 


time of de arth, just as the up-to-date 
farmer uses a summer silo. Of course 
the patriarchs did not dock their sheep, 
for in cutting oft the tail they would 
imperil the life of the animal and rob 
themselves of what the Syrians today 
consider a very great delicacy. 

The conditions are different in our 
humid country, however, and fashion 





at least has decreed that the tails come 
off the sheep. The concensus of opinion 
among shepherds is that the docking 
should be done when the lamb is about 
two weeks old. It is then an easy job, 
and comparatively painless, and the 
lamb doubtless forgets about it after 
it has comforted itself a few times at 
the fountain which nature has pro- 
vided. 

The succulence of our pastures and 


and do not wait so long as to endanger 
the life and health of the lamb and to 
inflict needless pain upon it. This is 
one of those little jobs that is apt to 
be postponed, especially in a busy time 
of the year; and all summers, without 
regard to the weather, are busy times 
for the western farmer. 





HOW TO MANAGE FATHER. 

We hope our boys will carefully read 
the article by Doctor Frank Crane, on 
How to Manage Father, which they 
will find elsewhere in this issue. Much 
has been said and written on how to 
manage the boy, but very little on how 
to manage the father. Doctor Crane 
is evidently a wise father with a boy’s 
heart and a boy’s viewpoint. Read 
what he has to say. 














HAS NO EQUAL 





SIDE VIEW. 








Catalog 
d Wholesale Prices. 
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D. Rankin Mfg. 


Gentlemen: 
work and I made no mistake in ordering much. 
@ 12 shovel Rankin. 
the best of any in this section. 









Ohio. 





Co., 
Tarkio, Mo. 


My corn fields look 


A. H. RANSOME. 


David Rankin Mfg. Co., 


Dear Sirs: Received the two-row cul- 
The cultivator does fine tiyator and have tried it and like it very 


and I can manage it easily. 





llinois. 
Tarkio, Mo. 


It is all right. It does fine work 


Yours truly, 
Cc. Ss. HUNTER. 


The,R A N K IN M0 now cuctivator 


IT SAVES MORE THAN IT COSTS 


VE THE eee. , SERED 
OSLEM- ENDORSED é 4 ALL THAT USE IT. 






DAVID RANKIN MFG.CO. 


Box 41, TARKIO, MO., U. S. A.| 
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Busy asphalt-diggers in Trinidad Lake 


Natural asphalt is the 
life of 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


And natural oils are the 
life of Trinidad Lake 
asphalt. They do not 
evaporate when exposed 
to sun and air like the oils 
of coal-tar and other resid- 
ual pitch roofings. This 
is why Genasco does not 
crack and leak and go to 
pieces. It stays /astingly 
waterproof. 

Mineral or smooth sur- 


face. Fully guaranteed. 


The Kant-leak Kleet waterproofs the 
seams of roofing without dauby cement, 
and prevents nail-leaks. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco with 
Kant-leak Kleets packed in the roll. 


SEBse The Barber Asphalt 
Sac) ~Paving Company 






Largest producers of aephalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready rooting in the wor.u. 


= Philadelphia 


New York San Francisco Chicago 





Cross-section Genasco Stone-surface Roofing 1 


Gravel 
=== Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
-— Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 
= Trinidad Lake Asphalt 
5 Asphalt-saturated Wool Felt 


PURE COPPER @®” 
CABLE RODS 


Save $20 to $50 by getting your lightning 
rod outfit direct from the maker at manu- 
facturer’s wholesale price. Sent on trial, 
freight prepaid.before you pay. Ourscien- 
tific pure softcopper, heavy cable system 
is the kind all high authorities endorse. 
Strongest guarantee with every outfit. 


ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 
EASY TO PUT UP 


FREE BOOK makes everything 


plain. Letters from 
users prove big saving and com- 
plete satisfaction. Don’t pay the 
dealer’s or agent’s double price or 
take chances on quality. Too much 
is at stake. Don’t risk life and 
property when absolute protection 
is yours atsuch lowcost. Write for 
our direct-from-factory, free trial, 
guarantee offer and best book on 
lightning protection. Address 
J. A. Scott, President, 

The J. A. Scott Company 
Dept. N , Detroit, Mich. 
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should be worn by every farmer. 
ght, durable, sanitary, 
waterproof and far 
superior to leather or 
i metalshoes. Atrial 
will convince you. 
If not at dealer’s, 
send $2.25 for sample 
pair. Money back 
if_not satisfied. 
Illustrated 
booklet 














HARVEY BOLSTER SPRINGS 


mp, S0On save their cost. Make every wagon a spring 
—— therefore SS eggs. etc., 
ring more money, ior special pro ‘ition. 
Martey Spring Co, 16%-17th St, Racine, Wis. 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 


fieres Your Ticket 


NORTHERN EXPERIENCE WITH 
COWPEAS AND SOY BEANS 
WANTED. 


A southern Minnesota correspondent 
writes: 

“I should like the experience of any- 
one who has raised cowpeas or soy 
beans with corn to be hogged off. I 
had always understood that these 
crops were for farther south than this, 
but I should like to try them here if I 
thought they would do well. I should 
like to know if they could be put in at 
the last cultivation of corn and be 
ready to: hog off with the corn. If so, 
should they be sown broadcast and 
covered after the corn is laid by? How 
much seed should be sown to the acre, 
and which of the two would be better 
for this section? Corn does as well 
here as in northern Iowa.” 

We can not advise, in our present 
state of knowledge, the extensive sow- 
ing of either cowpeas or soy beans 
north of the latitude of central Iowa. 
Possibly these crops may do well as 
far north as southern Minnesota. If 
any of our Wisconsin, Minnesota, Da- 
kota, or northern Iowa readers have 
had experience with either soy beans 
or cowpeas we would be very glad to 
hear from them. In sowing cowpeas in 
corn at the last cultivation we would 
use some very early variety, such as 
the New Era, which matures in from 
seventy-five to ninety days from time 
of sowing. In sowing broadcast, we 
would use about one and one-half bush- 
els of seed to the acre, sowing it ahead 
of the cultivator at the last cultivation. 
A better, though a more troublesome, 
way would be to drill the seed in with 
a single horse wheat drill at the last 
cultivation, using about three pecks to 
the acre. This should secure a better 
stand at a less cost of seed. The seed 
cost of both of these crops is a very 
important item, since at present they 
are selling at from $3 to $4 per bushel. 
This high cost of seed is one of the 
greatest obstacles to the wider grow- 
ing of cowpeas and soy beans, since 
one naturally hesitates to put in much 
of a crop with seed at this price, when 
there is any chance of a failure. Whep 
the seed is sown broadcast in the corn 
at the last cultivation, there is consid- 
erable chance of. failure even in the 
south, where the cowpea is at its best. 

The soy bean is sown in corn at the 
laht cultivation in the same manner as 
are cowpeas. One of the best varieties 
is the Ito San, which matures in’ from 
ninety to one hundred days from the 
time of sowing. Soy beans have given 
even better results than cowpeas when 
hogged off with corn, although we 
know of no one who has had experi- 
ence with such a crop north of the lat- 
itude of central Iowa. Readers in the 
northern half of our territory might 
try a few cowpeas or soy beans in 
their corn at the last cultivation as an 
experiment. At the present price of 
seed, however, we regard rape as a 
much more satisfactory crop to seed 
with corn at the last cultivation for 
the purpose of hogging off. 





NOSEBLEED IN A MARE. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“I have a mare that bleeds at the 
nose. This happens nearly every day, 
whether she is working or not. She 
seems to feel good and looks good.” 

The government book on diseases of 
horses has the following to say con- 
cerning bleeding from the nose: 

“This often occurs during the course 
of certain diseases, namely, influenza, 
bronchitis, glanders, purpura hemor- 
rhagica, etc., but it also occurs inde- 
pently of other afflictions; and, as be- 
fore mentioned, is a symptom of poly- 
pus in the nose. 

“Injuries to the head, exertion, vio- 
lent sneezing, causing a rupture of a 
small blood vessel, also induce it. The 
bleeding is almost invariably from one 
nostril only, and not very serious. The 
blood escapes in drops, very seldom in 
a stream, and is not frothy as when 
the hemorrhage is from the lungs. In 
most cases bathing the head and wash- 
ing out the nostril with cold water are 
all that is necessary. If the cause is 
known, you will be guided according to 
circumstances. If the bleeding con- 
tinues, pour cold water over the face 
between the eyes and down over the 
nasal chambers. A bag containing ice 
in-small pieces applied to the head is 
often efficient. If, in spite of these 
measures, the bleeding continues, try 
plugging the nostrils with cotton, tow 
or oakum. Tie a string around the plug 
before it is pushed up into the nostril, 
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loDubuques Return 


Come personally Direct to this BiG Central Market 
for your lumber—you can get exactly what you want here, £ 3” 
grade, than any local yard canf 
Select every stick of your order yourself et 
rom a stock that’s bigger than 200 local yards, save 25% to 
50% of the cost and have a fine visit in town besides. 
That’s the ye to buy your lumber—and that’s the 
é J. Seippel Lumber Company 
has built up the biggest business in lumber, mill work and 
building material and supplies in the Middle West. 
We have everything for completing a house, from the 
We make all our stock from our own 


and higher quality, grade for 
— give you. 


way the Peter 


foundation up. 
forests, in our own mills and factories. 


We sell direct to you, cut out the Middlemen’s 
Profits and save you 25% to 50%. 
















ets 


The quality of our lumber is even more important than the price, we are perfect 
quality cranks, and when you buy No. 1 from us, you will secure No. 1 and not a 
No. 2 or No. 3 re-sorted. You will find the quality of our stock better than you can 
secure from any other source, no matter what grade you buy. 


If you want a carload, come to Dubuque—we will pay your fare and entertain 


you while here. 
a saving worth while. 


water. 





Send smaller orders by mail. 


We guarantee satisfaction and 


Our Dux-Bak Rubber Roofing is the best and cheapest 


toofing in the world for all roofs, steep or flat. 


Fire-resisting, contains no tar, does not taint the 


These prices and guarantees speak loudly for themselves: 


1 ply, 35 lbs. per square, only $1.15 per square. 


GUARANTEED FOR & YEARS. 


2 45 ply, lbs. per square, only $1.40 per square. 
GUARANTEED FOR 10 YEARS. 
3 ply, 55 lbs. per square, only $1.70 per square. 
GUARANTEED FOR 15 YEARS. 
Send for our catalog, price lists and estimates on anything you will need this spring, and 


temember we hope to have you pay us a visit. 





Dept. 12 


Peter J. Seippel Lumber Co., 


Dubuque, Iowa. 











Get The 








ter—increases the value 
more economical for you. 


















your eye. 


ers. 


paints. 


as good y. Spreads easily. 





weather. 






Our Special Red Standby Barn Paint is the most popular paint for all out- 
side work on the farm—it is the most pleasing to tle eye. 
farmers use it—won’t take any other paint. 
; We want to send you a free can of this color. 

Since 1845 we've been selling paints and winning the confidence of our custom- 
You can rely onus. Our special formula for 


Standby Barn Paint 


is the result of years of study of your needs. 
Standby Barn Paint is composed of the most Gurable mineral pigments 
and is finely ground in pure linseed oil and wearing Japan. 
Seven shades. 
Wagon Paint for farm wagon implements. 
Don’t let your buildimys or fences decay when Standby 
Barn Paint will save them and also increase the value of ~ 
your property. Askyourpaint dealer or write us for free 
sample slat and free can of Special Red. Standby Paint 
will stand by you through heat and cold in all kinds of 
Don’t miss this chance. 


Make your own test at our expense—NOW. 
% Get a Free can at once. 


Wadsworth-Howland Co., 
237N. Carpenter St., Chicago, Ill. 


iggest Value in Paint 


Right now, before you paint your barn, roofs and 
fences this Spring, try a free test can of Standby Barn 
Paint on your own place and convince yourself it’s the best 
barn paint made. Stundby prevents decay of wood—preserves 
buildings. Lasts longer than other paint—weatherproof. Looks bet- 
of your property. Covers a larger surface— 












Thousands of 
A winning color—it will take 


It is your protection against inferior 


Try our 














that ‘‘Farmers’’ is on every piece. 








The Farmers’ Co-Operative Brick and Tile Go. 


OF MASON CITY, IOWA 


MANUFACTURE THE 


Highest Class Drain Tile in the World 


in all sizes from 3-inch to 46-inch, and we are making the only successful hol- 
low block for silos in the country. We are catering to the farmer trade. See 
Write us for prices. 


THE FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE BRICK AND TILE 60., 


Mason Gity, lowa 




















so that it can be safely withdrawn after 
four or five hours. If both nostrils 
are bleeding, plug up only one nostril 
at a time. If the hemorrhage is pro- 


fuse and persistent, give a drench com- 
posed of one dram of acetate of lead 
dissolved in one pint of water, or ergot 
one ounce.” 
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HOGS ON CLOVER AND ALFALFA. 


It is quite possible to carry pigs 
through the summer exclusively on 
either clover or alfalfa pasture, but it 
is not economical to do so. They will 
make some growth, especially in bone 
and muscle, but the growth will not be 
satisfactory, for the simple reason that 
neither clover nor alfalfa have in them 
all the elements which even the grow- 
ing hog requires. Both clover and al- 
falfa, and especially the latter, are 
rich in the muscle making elements. 
in the elements that go to form bone. 
They are deficient in carbohydrates, or 
the element that goes to keep up en- 
ergy and lay on fat. There not being 
sufficient carbohydrates, the animal is 
forced to use the albuminoids, or the 
muscle-making elements, as fuel. This 
is a waste of the time of the animal, 
and also a waste of the clover and al- 
falfa. 

It can not be too clearly understood 
that we can not make bricks without 
straw; in other words, that we can 
not make the proper development of 
any animal without a fairly well bal- 
anced ration. The obvious thing to do 
ig to balance the ration, and the cheap- 
est balance that can bé had is corn. 
Skim-milk and buttermilk neither form 
a balanced ration for hogs on clover 
pasture, for the reason that skim-milk 
is practically of the same composition 
as alfalfa, taking no account of the 
water. 

Corn is at once the best and cheap- 
est balance. A pound of corn per day 
per hundred pounds of weight of hog 
will not be too much. This is for brood 
sows and their pigs, and for shoats 
which you are not feeding for growth. 
An experiment conducted by the Ne- 
Dbraska station is both interesting and 
conclusive on this point. The station 
fed four lots of hogs weighing from 72 
to 74 pounds at the beginning. Lot 1, 
on alfalfa pasture and fed no corn, 
gained in sixty days 1.4 pounds. Lot 2, 
on alfalfa pasture, fed 1.23 pounds of 
corn per day, gained in sixty days 31.7 
pounds per head. We have seen hogs 
fed exclusively on alfalfa, which grew 
in bone and flesh, but very slowly, for 
the reason that they were burning up 
the nitrogen in the alfalfa for lack of 
corn. The same is true to a certain 
extent with clover, but less true on a 
mixed pasture, say of blue grass. The 
moral of it all is: If you want to make 
a quick growth of hogs on pasture, feed 
them more or less corn. 

When you are fattening hogs, it is 
easy to make the mistake of giving too 
much corn. Our first experiment in 
fattening hogs on clover, some thirty 
years ago, opened our eyes on this 


point. We fed corn twice a day to a | 


carload of hogs on twelve acres of clo- 


ver; and we found that the hogs simply | 


laid around the corn crib. ate a little 
clover, and made paths through the 
rest of it on their way to water. 

When fattening hogs on clover, they 
should be fed corn only once a day, 
and that late in the evening, thus in- 
ducing them to eat as mu@) clover as 
possible. If you feed them all the 
corn they want in the morning, you 
will have the laziest bunch of brutes 
tha ever hung around your premises; 
but if they are given all day in which 
to satisfy their appetites, they will 
make growth largely on clover, and 
use corn simply as a nightcap, to make 
them sleep soundly at night. 

In feeding any kina of animal, one 
must first determine the object he has 
in view, and then inquire what feed is 
at hand to accomplish this object, and 
in what proportion it should be given. 
The total should make at least an ap- 
proximately balanced ration. 





THE BANKER AND THE FARMER. 


(Continued from page 772. 





er. He knows that the banker may not 
be able to control his resources and 
may even stop cashing checks. Hence 
he concludes that the thing for him to 
do is to get his money in his own fist, 
60 that he can do with it as he likes. 
It happens not infrequently that the 
instincts of many farmers lead them 
to anticipate hard times, and they 
cautiously draw their money out of the 
banks little by little and hide it in 
flour barrels, tin cans or old stockings, 
thus putting it out of the power of the 
banker to help his patrons when help 
igs greatly needed. For the resources 
of the bank consist largely in their de- 
posits, and if farmers cease to deposit, 
then the banker must cease to lend. 
Then comes sore distress. Where the 








WALLACES’ FARMER 


The Llephant walks around 
The Band begins to play 

The Boys around the Monkey cage 

liad better ger ou? of the ways; 
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Kellogg’s Jungleland Book — Funniest thing you 
ever saw—as good as going to the circus— Moving 
pictures of animals changing heads, legs—Dancing, 
singing, skating —300 combinations of laughs. 


This Is the Way to Get This 
25c Book Free 


Send us the tops of two packages of Kellogg's Toasted Corn Flakes (Be 
sure you have the right packages and do not send any substitute) together 
with the Coupon properly filled out, and we will mail you the book free. 
If your grocer does not handle Kellogg's 
try yy hy yes If ee eee &. 
Send us 10c in stamps along with the ® To The Kellogg Toasted Corn Flake C 15 
coupon to cover the cost of postage and - te ‘ 
packing, and the name of jour feguler Postal Telegraph Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
grocer and we will mail you the book. Please send me a Keilong Junoleland Book, for which 

— > . J enclose you the tops of 2 packages Kellogg's Toasted Corn 

a y Flakes. 
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banker has loaned, for example, for | some hesitation, because I am not a} they grow, and that you can afford to 
cattle feeding, i.« often calls in his | banker, and merely study banking as | take a good deal of time and spend 
loan or refuses fo extend it, thus forc- | I study a good many other things, not | some money for the purpose of encour- 
ing the tarmer to throw his grain or | for the purpose of getting accurate sci- | aging them to create more values, that 
stock on the market. When this be- | entific information, but to get some | they may have more money, that you 
comes general, the bottom drops out | hold on the underlying principles of | may have greater deposits and make 
of prices aid there is big black trouble | the business. greater profits. 

ahead not only for the patrons of the In conclusion, let me remind you, 
— ong = people of the state. Wal. | 224 thus close as I began, by impress- 
1 whey 4 pn hag Fyre ses 2 ro ing upon your attention this fact; that OD MWAGkaAc Drills & Seeders 
aces’ l'armer wrote an publis ed an your prosperity is measured by the Ad) Y. Are the Leaders 
open letter to ail its readers, urging | prosperity of the farmers; that your THERE ARE MANY REASONS WHY 
them not to withdraw their deposits, deposits are measured by the crops Doweciac ManurecrurRinG C. Dowaciac Mice 
if the bank had in times past been en- 
titled to their confidence. We followed 
this up with an open letter to the 
bankers, urging them not to withdraw 
credit where credit was due. We were 4 

able to render this service, of which n VY ] ty ents or 
the bankers generally expressed their : 


appreciation, because we had not per- 9 

mitted bankers to buy our paper at a a aces armer 
nominal price and give it away to the 

farmer. Hence the farmer realized 

that our advice was disinterested, and to Jan. 1 * 1 c, 1 2 


to a great extent followed this advice. 

Once more: It is exceedingly un- 
fortunate that our present system of E WANT to put on 5,000 new subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer during the next thirty 
banking does not permit thé banker to \ i j days. We can do it if we have the help of every reader who believes that Wallaces’ 


5 > a Farmer is a good farm paper and should be more widely circulated. There is hardly 
follow Ww hat seems to me to be the a neighbor of yours who is not now taking Wallaces’ Farmer but who would be glad 
only wise policy. That is, when a to pay 0c for it for the ay of mn ap the offer aese called to his attention. ha is @ 
anic comes to kee >on lendin money, busy time, but if, after the day's work 18 done, you wil call up your neighbor who is not 
D call th t I fi " s ripe taking Wallaces’ Farmer and tell him he ean secure it from now to January lst—more than 
increasing the rate of interest, and a eight months—for 50c, we believe that he will be glad to take advantage of the offer. He does 
the same time increase the rate of in- not got the paper, and of course Goes net Rnow atest dhe ofa. sia ii - 

> ime ; in. May we not hope that you wi o this? | allaces Farmer Ss helped you, tell him 
terest on tim 4 deposits and offer = about it over the phone, and then make it a point to hand him this advertisement, which con- 
terest for daily balances. This is the tains a coupon that he can fill out and send with We; or he may use an ordinary letter if more 
policy pureued by the Bank of Eng- convenient. If you ean get five of your neighbors to (ho Walnces’ Farmer, we wil! throw in 
P te fo one subscription, making five, for the balance of 1911 for $2.00. Every subscription will start 
land; and it is unfortunate that under the week it reaches us. We know you are busy, but we hope you will take advantage of the 


our present system of banking it can evenings or of rainy days and help us get acquainted with your neighbors. 

not be followed fully by the country As you know, Wallaces’ Farmer requires payment in advance for all subscriptions, and 

banks the paper stops when the time is out. We believe you will agree with us that you will be 
pet P doing your neighbors a favor in calling attention to it, and we will appreciate your help more 
Still once more: After every panic than we can say. May we have it? 

comes a period of dullness, when the ’ ° : 

Santee, Baviat ened Os aiaeeds oles WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Iowa 

to contract his loans, finds his money USE THIS COUPON_CUT OFF HERE 

lying idle. Why not, by lowering the — ss es ee a a ee a ee a ee ee Ge Ge Ge Gee Gee Gee & 

rate of interest on loans, put this WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 

money to work, and thus increase the Dieneceetinc Siete Gnd. tb (s ; will } ; Df , 

confidence in the public minds. ;  peingsog eo find 5 — eS = accepted) for sub- 
And yet once more: Why not, dur- scription to ALLACES FARMER until January 1, 1912, for 

ing the summer season accept a lower 

rate of interest on short time loans, Name. 

rather than keep so much of your 

money loaned out on call in New P.O 

York? ht aaa 
I make these last suggestions with 
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Ammonia Proof Shoé 
For Farmers 


These famous shoes are made especially to meet 
the needs of farmers, stockmen and all whose work 
takes them among barnyard refuse, which will 
crack ordinary leather in a short time. 

The leather in these shoes is tanned by special 
process. Soft and pliable, yet absolutely proof 
against al! barnyard acids. Made over standard lasts, 
the Barnyard Shoe fits perfectly, is light and com- 
fortable and absolutely proof against ammonia end 
barnyard liquids. 


The Best Shoe for 
Farmersand Stockmen 


Thousands of pete sold annually. You'll like it, 
too, once you have worn this high-class, crack- 
proof shoe, which costs no more than an ordinary 
shoe, but lasts twice as long. Start practising shoe 
economy now. Let your next pair of be 


Huiskamps 


Barnyard Shoes 


Guaranteed Manure And Ammonia Proof 


Ask Your Dealer 


Goto your dealer and ask for Huiskamp’s Barn- 
yard Shoes. If he does not have them write us and 
we will tell you where you can get them and will 
also give you full particulars as to how several 
farmers in each state can 


Get a Pair Free 


Genuine Barnyard Shoes are made only by 


The Huiskamp 
















Company, 


208 Johnson St, 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


SORREL., 


In the eastern states, where cultiva- 
tion has been longest, the western 
farmer who travels is surprised at the 
generai and almost universal evidence 
of soil acidity, by the presence of sor- 
rel in the pasture fields and meadows. 
We have noticed this for years, and 
every time we go east in the summer- 
time we notice that this sorrel is mov- 
ing westward. 

If our readers will keep an eye open 
to their pastures and meadows this 
summer, they may find that sorrel is 
taking possession here and there, and 
after the manner of its kind (a peren- 
nial and growing from the roots) is 
taking possession in spots, from which 
it spreads in every direction, until 
eventually it takes a large part of the 
meadow and pasture. This means that 
the land is somewhat acid, needing 
lime to correct it. 

We will be told that this sorrel will 
grow on lands that are not acid. That 
is very true, but in general the ap- 
pearance of sorrel denotes soil acidity. 
It will grow on land whether it is acid 
or not; but the reason it appears on 
lands that are acid is that these lands 
will not grow the larger varieties of 
clover. Therefore, the soil is not fed 
with nitrogen, and as a result the true 
grasses fail to thrive; for it is the 
province of the legumes to feed the 
true grasses—timothy, blue grass, etc. 
—with the nitrogen which they can 
not themselves get from the air. The 
presence of weeds in meadow or pas- 
ture simply means that there is room 
for them to grow. In other words, 
there is a shortage of grass plants and 
a sickly condition of these plants. 












Keokuk, 
flowa.- 








Do Your 
Buildings 
Need Paint? 


RX 
WY 


Examine your buildings and see if they 
need painting now. If they do, don’t put 
the work off because you believe linseed 
oil will drop in price. There is no hope 
of it. Besides, the price of paint made- 
to-order of 

** Dutch Boy Painter’’ 
White Lead and pure linseed oil is lower than 
you may think, if you have not actually figured it. 

Get prices from your dealer on the ingredients 
of this old-fashioned, long-wearing, pure white 
lead paint. You will find it cheaper than any 
other paint you’d think of using. 

Write for our free ‘Painting Helps No, 1621 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
An office in each of the following cities: 
NewYork Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 
Qobn T. Lewis & Bros. Co., 
Philadelphia) _ 
(National Lead and Oil Co., 
Pittsburgh) 


| Meuiiee C 


of 
Quality 


Direct to You \\\\\ »\)\)\) 
at manufacturer’s ), \ uy y 
prices. We have “id " 

been making GOOD ~— Ly 
HONEST harness for over 30 years. 
Have hundreds of satisfied customers in 
the west as testimonials will show. We 
Save you money on harness. We give 
you a two year guarantee. Order now. 
Write today for FREE catalogue and price list. 




























F. &I. LeCocq Bay S¢., Pella, ja. 











Safeguard your home. The DODD SYSTEM of 
Protection is the standard. Only system endorsed 
by 2000 insurance companies. Lowers insurance 

ss. Agents wanted. Fine, large Lightning Book 
with vivid lightning scenes, free. Address 


DODD & STRUTHERS, 439 Gth Ave., Des Moines, ta, 





The question is, What shall be done? 
First, remove the cause, or, rather, 
we should say, the occasion: Correct 
the acidity of the soil by the use of 
lime, preferably by the use of ground 
limestone. We say preferably, because 
you can apply ground limestone with 
manure or other vegetable matter, 
while you can not apply lime in imme- 
diate contact with manure without 
damaging the manure. 

We pointed out three years ago the 
great necessity there exists in the 
prairie states, and especially west of 
the Mississippi, for stone crushers. We 
have in all these states places where 
limestone is easily secured, and exist- 
ing in the greatest abundance. It does 
not cost much to crush this limestone 
fine, and the railroad facilities are usu- 
ally sufficient. In Ohio and other east- 
ern states it costs about $1.25 a ton 
for quarrying and grinding. 








Now the farmer can afford to put | 


two tons of this ground limestone on 
land that is acid. 
greatly benefit his growing clover, 
even if the ground is not sufficiently 
acid to favor the growth of sorrel. He 
will find it wonderfully beneficial in 
growing alfalfa. The increase in one 
year’s crop of alfalfa will pay for it, 
even if he pays as much for freight as 
for the stone itself. 

The farmer needs to give especial 
study to these spots of sorrel which 
appear in his pasture. They mean a 
great deal to him. After he has the 
land sweetened and manured, he can 
so fill his land with grass plants that 
they will crowd out the sorrel. The 
fact is that where lands are not under 
cultivation, the best way to get rid of 
weeds of all kinds is to have so much 
valuable grass growing that they have 
no chance to get in; in other words, 
that they will be smothered out in the 
beginning. 





A NEW WAY TO KILL WARBLES. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In loking over your valuable paper 
of April 14th, I see your remedy for 
warbles. Now, I will give you a sure 
cure, and that is to take common salt 
and throw it on the backs of your cat- 
tle, and usually one application will 
kill all the warbles; if not, repeat it 
again in a week or so. The cattle will 
lick each other’s backs, and the brine 
will run into those holes and kill all 
warbles. I have been raising stock for 
myself for a long time, and this is all 
I ever do for stock. Now, don’t be 
afraid to put on plenty of salt. I usu- 
ally apply when they are at the rack 
or feed bunk, as they are then still. 
Just waik along behind and scatter it 
from tail to horns, and if they have 
any lice, it will kill them, too, for noth- 
ing can live in the brine. 

A. W. JOHNSTON. 

Madison County, Iowa. 


He will find it to | 





FORT DODGE CHEMICAL COMPARY, 


(13) 784 


The people of the U 

are known all over the world asa 

Nation of dyspeptics. We don’t take 

time to eat properly or to eat proper food. 
Everyone would live longer—be healthier, 

feel better, do better work, and do it with 
greater ease if more time were taken in eating 
and more UNEEDA BISCUIT eaten. UNEEDA 
BISCUIT are the most nutritious of all foods 
made from flour. UNEEDA BISCUIT are 
always fresh, clean, crisp and good. @ 
UNEEDA BISCUIT are muscle mak- y 
ers and brain builders. In short, 

the National Soda Crackers are 


Biscuit 


Never sold 
in bulk 








ANYBODY 
( CAN LAY If. 





"Warranted For pre meter Years. 
0 Station East of Rocky Moun- 
FRET PAID ee rata wracne 


R R fi pecial prices to these states 
ubber 00 Ing i) to on request. 
ONE-PLY - «++ Weighs 35 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.10 per roll. 
TWO-PLY --- Weighs 45 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.30 per roll. 
THREE-PLY - Weighs 65 Ibs., 108 Square Feet, $1.50 per roll. 
TERMS CASH: We save you the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit. These 
special prices only hold good for immediate shipment. 


indestructible by Heat, Cold, Sun _or Rain. 


Write for FREE SAMPLES or order direct from this advertisement. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. We refer you to Southern Illinois National Bank. 


CENTURY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. 405, East St. Louis, ils. 




















We will ship you e 
“RANGER” BICYCLE 
on approval, freight 
prepaid to any place in the United States without a cent de Sot to advance, Sid 
allow ten days free trial from the day you receive it. If it does not suit you in 
every way and is not all or more than we claim for it and a better bicycle than you can get 
anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish to keep it, 
ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will mot de out one cent. 


LOW FACTORY PRICES to rider at lower prices than any other house. 

Save you $10 to $25 middlemen’s profit on every bicycle. Highest grade models with 

Puncture-Proof tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc., ot prices no higher than cheap 

Ma mail order bicycles; also reliable medium grade models at unheard of low prices, 

< RIDER AGENTS WANTED in each town and district to ride and exhibit a sample 
1981 **Ranger’”’ Bicycle furnished by us. You willbe 

| astonished at the wonder/ully low prices and the liberal propositions and special offer we will 

give on the first 1981 sample going to your town. Write at once for our sfecia/ offer. 

| DO NOT BUY a bicycle or apair of tives from anyone at any price until you receive our catalogue 

and learn our low prices and Mbera! terins. BICYCLE DEALERS, you can sell our bicycles under 

your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received. 

eg SECOND HAND BICYCLES—a limited number taken in trade 

¢ he closed out at once, at $3 to 88 each. Descriptive bargain list mailed free. 

j IRES OASTE BRAKE rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repais® 

j t and everything in the bicycle line at half usual pri 

ry BO NOT WAIT but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully ill d and containing a great fund 

interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything. Write it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept.°'? CHICAGO, ILL- 
—S KILL THE GOPHERS and OTHER GROUND 


SQUIRRELS WHICH 
CROPS and cost you money in the up-keep of your machinery. It’s not a hard proposition. 


DESTROY YOUR 
OUR GOPHER DEATH WILL DO THE BUSINESS 

Comes in tablet form, easy to use, safe. The gophers and squirrels eat these tablets and the 
polson Kills, Now is the time to use them when the und is dry and the 
squirrels are hungry. They will eat them greedily. 1,400 tablets $1.25, special rat tablets 
25 cts., special mole tablets 75 cts. Ask your druggist for them or to get them for you and if he 
will not, send direct we will fill your order. You can't afford not to have these tablets on hand. 
Free Booklet on the Rodents of North America. Describes the pocket gophers, 
gray squirrels, etc. Ask forit. Write us today, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


Fort Dodge, lowa 


We sell the highest grade bicycles direct from factory 
e 


by our Chicago retafl stores will 
























Farmer “a An Auto 
With His Buckeye 


HIS letter was received from a 
Buckeye owner. It is only one 
of many letters that praise the 

earning powers of the Buckeye. We 
have compiled these Jetters into a 
booklet and will be glad to send you 


a copy. 
Oak Harbor, O., Dec. 24, 1910 
Gentlemen: Yours of the 22d at hand. 
IT enclose a photo of my Buckeye ina- 
chine and also a photo of my auto, which 
I would not have if I had not bought a 
Buckeye 
machine for four years and it paid a! 
debts to me the second year. The largest 
amount of ditch dug ina single day was 
190 rods. I have dug 99 rods in one trench 
in five hours, depth about tw et, at.14 
cents per rod. I have no account of any 
one week or one month. 
R. F. D. No, 1. A. F. 
The Buckeye Traction Ditcher wil! 
net you from $15.00 to $18.00 a day, 
digging ditches in oe neighborhood. 
There is no trouble keeping the ma- 
chine busy. The old expensive 
method of hand labor is a thing of 
the past. The Buckeye digs from 100) 
to 150 rods a day at a saving of from 
% to 50 per cent. The dite hes are 
truer and of perfect level. 
Our catalog No. 2 for the asking. 


_ THE BUCKEYE 
TRACTION DITCHER CO. 
FINDLAY, OHIO 


Diteher. I have operated my 


PIERSON, 




















For Greatest Strain 


and Roughest Wear 


No work Is too hard for Ideal Overalls. No 
Strain will rip their elastic, doubie-stitched 
seams. We guarantee this. 

Made especially for progressive Western 
farmers—in tne biggest, best equipped 
overall factories in the West, with a quarter 
century of skill and success behind them. 


As good looking as long wearing. Cut over 
roomy, well-fitting patterns, from the choic- 
est denims and drills we can buy, The le 
have inseam and outseam, giving a fit like 
tailored trousers. Give a man @ teat 
appearance. 


Ideal Overalls 


Fast color indigo blue, in plain and neat 
fancy patterns. Some styles have bibs— 
some arewaisthigh. Sizes for men, youths, 
children. Cannot bind or pinch, | Perfect 
buttonholes—won't tear out. Patent riveted 
buttons—can't pull off. Plenty of pockets. 
Go see these fine garments at your dealer's 
store. Look them over well and test them at 
every point. Try them on—see how com- 
fortable they feel. 
You will surely say 
they're the “‘best 
ever.” 

If your merchant 
don't sell them, send 
us his name, and we 
willmail you FREE 
an amusing novelty 
for the children, to- 
gether with the fine 
book on Ideal Work 
Clothes—overalls, 
shirts, duck and 
corduroy coats—and 
dress shirts. Write 
now! 


M. E. SMITH & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers 
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Wind and WATER FREED 


with tes une << Sas connecting 


. A postcard brings prices ar ad 
oe manufactnrer to farmer 
foundry @ tron Works 
J Hastings, Neb. 











BROAD TIRES 


ke good roads and eave draft. 
Theres long service in the modern 


with straightor 

spokes. No tires to set.no Drevk- 
downs. Fit — 4 wagon, Make & 
new wagon ont of your idigusse. 
‘Write for free catalogu 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., aut 55, Quem. 


~ 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


WHAT HAS ALWAYS HAPPENED 

TO THE SHIFTLESS FARMER. 

About three thousand years ago, one 
Solomon, who, in connection with a 
lot of other things, was largely inter- 
ested in agriculture and was a very 
close observer, wrote: 

“I went by the field of the sluggard, 
and by the vineyard of the man void 
of understanding; and, lo, it was all 
grown over with thorns, the face there- 
of was covered with nettles, and the 
stone wall thereof was broken down. 
Then I beheld, and considered well; I 
saw, and received instruction: Yet a 
little sleep, a little slumber, a little 
folding of the hands to sleep; so shall 
thy poverty come as a robber, and thy 
want as an armed man.” 

The average man reads the Bible, in 
which this observation is recorded, so 
little that he may not perhaps have 
been aware of this passage; and the 
man who reads it more becomes so ac- 
customed to its phraseology that he 
does not always think of what it really 
means. Therefore, we venture to para- 
phrase it without changing its mean- 
ing in the slightest, so that those fa- 
miliar with modern farming may see 
vhat it really means, thus: 

I went by the field of the lazy man 
and the orchard of the man who lacked 
good judgment; and I observed that 
his fields were covered with cockle- 
burs, ragweed and bindweed, that the 
trees needed pruning and spraying, and 
that the fences would not turn any 
kind of livestock. Then I stopped and 
took a square look at this man's farm. 
I learned the lesson that if the farmer 
wakes up in the morning, yawns, 
thinks it is too early to get up, and 
says to himself: “I will turn over and 
take another nap,” this man will find 
himself a poor man before he knows it, 
and the sheriff, armed with a decree 
of court, will get him and al! thaé he 
has that is not execution proof. 

If the farmer and the business man 
as well will read a chapfer in the Book 
of Proverbs at least once a week, and, 
better still, every day; or, if a chapter 
is too much, if he will read a few 
verses, consider just what they mean, 
and practice the teachings, he will 
raise better crops, get more money 
from them, and keep out of the hands 
of the sharks that lie in wait for suck- 
ers in these modern days quite in the 
same fashion, only with more improved 
methods, than they did in the days of 
Solomon. 





SIRE AND DAM OF THE COLT. 

Every colt that is expected to sell 
at from $150 to $300 when mature has 
a right to be well born. To attempt to 
rear a colt without having it first well 
born is to invite failure. It costs a 
trifle more, it is true, to have a colt 
well born; but compared with the dif- 
ference in the price of the well born 
and the ill born, whatever the rearing 
may be, it is but a trifle. Perhaps $10 
increase for the service of the sire, 
better care, a little more feed, $15 or 
$20 in all, and there may be a differ- 
ence of 9100 in the e selling price of the 
two horses. 

First as to the Gen: Don’t imag- 
ine that any old pelter is fit to be the 
dam of a good colt. Don't for any rea- 
son ask a mare affected with spavin 
or ringbone or ophthalmia or any other 
transmissible disease to rear your colt 
and thus hand down the disease. If 
you have such, don't think for a mo- 
ment that you can make money by 
turning them out into the pasture to 
rear colts for you. Sell them, taking 
what you can get, and put the money 
into a well bred filly, thus laying the 
foundation for horse breeding in the 
future. Don’t breed an undersized 
mare to a draft horse, however well 
bred either of tnem may be. Don’t at- 
tempt to cross or mix distinct types. 
Always secure a sire of the general 
type of the mare. 

Now as to the sire: One reason 
why we are producing such a miser- 
ably poor class of horses as compared 
with the class we might grow is be- 
cause farmers are “penny-wise and 
pound-foolish” when it comes to the 
selection of a sire for their future 
colts. We need not say that the sire 
should have no transmissible disease. 
No man ought ever to offer a sire for 
service without the certificate of a 
first-class veterinarian that he is 
sound. Not every blemish or defect 
is transmissible. We speak now of 
well known transmissible diseases or 
defects, with which every veterinarian 
is fully acquainted. 

Don’t be fooled by a sire carrying 
so much flesh that you can not see 
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» Lookat This Brace 


)) It Gan’t Get Loose 


The strongest brace ever made is 
found on the King System of Light- 


ning Rods. 


steer twice the diameterof or- 
dinary lightning rod braces. King 
Rods STAY on your building. No 
wabbling, no breaking of points, no 
expensive repairs. 
The King System is the sam 
stem as was adopted by the U; shed 
Tree Government. after careful in- 
vestiga 
found on the White House, the Ae 
my and Navy building, the U. 
Capitol, Washington Monument 4 


his same system is rods. 

government's keen judgement. Ac- 
cept the decision of these impartial 
experts. Protect your property with 


gate before he 


Made 5-16 inch in diameter. 


other public structures. Since being 
as codes not > = <a pactece 
as been struc ough Washing- 
ton Monument is the 
in Washi 
every thunderbolt. 
ncle 


highest point 
ington and is ofirmanrios 


Sam had experts investi- 
bought lightning 
You can safely rely on the 


32 strands to the cable. Best 


electrical con- 

All points 

andsome 

and will not tarnish in the 
Rods not 
only absolutely protect your 
property from ge 
° 
longer an experiment King System Lightning 
Rods have proved their merit and are now an 


weather. King 
Pure Copper 
by Hehtning but are an actual ornament 


actual neccessity on the farm. 


Practical farmers everywhere are protect- 
ing their homes and buildings with King Sys- 
They know a reliable, 
guaranteed lightning rod is as necessary asany 
‘The endorse- 
ment of these hard-headed farmers proves my 


tem Lightning Rods. 
other article of farm equipment. 


rods protect your property 


Ask Your Dealer 


$50,000 GUARANTEE 


p Gapacined $50,000 as a guar- 
ance pt g Lightning Rods are 
. I refund your money if 
ony claim made by me in this or any 
other advertisement is incorrect. 

I guarantee to refund instantly 
without question the purchase price 
of any King Lightning Rod placed 
on any house, barn or other build- 
ing if the building while protected 
by our rods is struck by lightning. 

is an absolute and uncondi- 
tional 
King 


uarantee. When you buy 
stem Lightning Kods I want 
you to know you are safe. 





or Write Me Today | Want 1,200 Saiesmen 


Find out more about King System Li 


alias Rods and how they protect you. 
donee does not 


You Can Make Big Money 


your 


iz handle them write me for my 
FREE BOOK of lightning facts. Address 


Geo. M. King, Pres., 
Geo. M. King Mfg. Co., 





621 Wainut Street, Des Moines, fowa. 








GAL-VA-NITE 


THE MODERN ROOFING 


The day of shingle roofing has passed. Shingles were popular years ago when 


they replaced ancient thatched roofs, but they 
found to be deficient for all around roofing. 


were soon 
They required 


constant attention or the roof would soon be full of leaks. 


Today GAL-VA-NITE is the modern roofing. 


It has 


replaced shingles—has proved superior to them in every re- 


spect. 


And it is far less expensive—costs less and lasts longer. 


GAL-VA-NITE is made of heavy wool felt—water- 
proofed with three coats of pure mineral asphalt and finished 


with a heavy 


“armor plating” of flaked mica, It cannot rot 


or blow off—it makes good in any climate. 


GAL-VA-NITE comes in rolls all ready to lay. 


No 


skilled labor is required, anyone can lay it with a hammer 


and knife. 
rections. 


GAL-VA-NITE 
(Look forthe sign *‘Ford’s Galva 


Each roll contains nails, lap cement and full di- 


is for sale By, mses lumber dealers. 
night.”’) If the deal- 


er in your town has no supply, write us and ask for “The 
Inside Of An Outside Propositon.” 


FORD MFG. COMPANY 


ST. PAUL 





CHICAGO ST. Louis 





what kind of a horse he really is. A 


stallion kept in high flesh should al- | 


ways be an object of suspicion. If you 
can find a man who has been working 
his stallion through the winter and 
part of the season, and which is other- 
wise satisfactory, that’s the man to 
patronize. 

Again, do not mix types. A stallion 
of the same breed as the mare is to 
be preferred, quality being equal, to 
any other breed even of the same type. 
We would breed grade Percherons to a 
Percheron sire, grade Shires to a 
Shire, grade Belgians to a Belgian, 
grade Suffolk Punch mares to a Suf- 
foik Punch sire, if we could do so con- 
venientiy; but rather than take a poor 
Percheron, we would take a good sire 
or any of the other breeds. 

It is only in recent years, for ex- 
ample, that the Percheron has been 
differentiated from the other draft 
breeds of France. We suspect that 
there are a good many Belgians that 
are parading as Percherons; gor when 
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| 
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in Belgium a number of years ago we 
were informed by breeders that it was 
their custom to sell their colts to grow- 
ers cf Percherons. It is only in recent 
years that the Clyde and the Shire 
have been differentiated. So don’t be 
so particular about the breed, it he is 
of the draft type; that is, if you are 
breeding draft horses, provided you get 
a first-class individual. Do not, if you 
have any regard for the future prog- 
eny, higgle about an additional $10 or 
$20 or that matter in the price for the 
service. 

Don’t get the idea that you can ever 
get anywhere, if you are trying to 
cross different types; for instance, 
roadsters and drafts, drafts and coach 
horses, or either of them on bronchos 
or other type of pony. If you do this, 
as many do, you are very likely to get 
a colt with draft legs and a pony body, 
or with a draft body and pony legs, 2 
miserable nondescript to which you 
would be under obligations if it would 
refuse to “stand up.and suck.” 
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A POLL TAX QUESTION. 


During the past six months we have 
had a number of letters from lowa 
subscribers who ask whether they can 
be compelled to pay the poll tax in 
cash when they have not been notified 
to appear and work it out. The law 
reads as follows: 

“The road supervisor shall give at 
least three days’ notice of the day or 

days and place to work the roads to 

all persons subject to work thereon, or 
who are charged with a road tax with- 
in his district, and all persons so noti- 
fied must meet him at such time and 
pl lace, with such tools, implements and 
‘eams as he may direct, and labor dili- 
gently under his direction for eight 
hours each day; and for such two days’ 
iabor the supervisor shall give to him 
a certificate, which shall be evidence 
that he has performed such labor on 

he public roads, and exempt him from 
performing labor in payment of road 
poll tax in that or any other road dis- 
trict for the same year. 

Each person liable to perform labor 
on the roads as poll tax, who fails to 
attend, either in person or by satisfac- 
tory substitute, at the time and place 
directed, with the tools, implements or 
teams required, having had three days’ 
notice thereof, or, appearing, shall 
spend his time in idleness, or disobey 
road supervisor, or fail to furnish 
him, within five days thereafter, some 
satisfactory excuse for not attending, 
shall forfeit and pay him the sum of 
three dollars for each day’s delin- 
quency; and in case of failure to pay 
such forfeit within ten days, he shall 
recover the same by action in his name 
as supervisor, and no property or 
wages belonging to such person shall 
be exempt from execution therefor. 
Such action shall be before any jus- 
tice of the peace in the proper town- 
ship. The money, when _ collected, 
shall be expended on the public roads.” 

We requested an opinion from the 
attorney general on the question raised 
and append his reply: 

“There is no authority in the law 
for an assessment of a cash tax against 
the farmer who fails to work out his 
poll tax. The only authority is to col- 
lect the $3 a day penalty when he fails 
to appear and work, after having had 
the three days’ notice. In other words, 
it is a condition precedent to the col- 


the 


lection of the $3 a day penalty that he | 


should have had the opportunity to 
perform the two days’ work required 
by the statute and three days’ notice of 
the time when it was desired that he 
should perform such work. I under- 
stand that in some localities the offi- 
cials have construed section 1533 of the 
Code Supplement as requiring the trus- 
to order the poll tax paid in money 
and collected by the county treasurer. 
The provision is as follows: ‘Where 
the one road tax plan is adopted, the 
board of township trustees shall order 
and direct the expenditure of the road 
tunds and labor belonging to the town- 
ship, * * * and shall order the 
tor wae road tax for the succeeding 
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year paid in money and collected by 
the county treasurer. 

“It is my opinion, however, that this 
provision has reference to the property 
road tax, and that all persons liable 
for poll tax should have the right to 
work out the same, as provided by the 
statute; in other words, the primary 
liability is for the two days’ work as 
specified in the first section quoted in 
my former letter, and that they are 
only liable for the $3 a day after hav- 
ing failed or refused after proper no- 
tice to render such work. This liabil- 
ity for the $3 is not in the nature of a 
tax which they have authority to assess 
against the delinquent, but is a statu- 
tory penalty for failure to perform the 
work, and is to be collected by suit as 
provided in the law above quoted, and 
is not to be collected as other tax.” 





OATS FOLLOWED BY MILLET, 
THEN BY WINTER WHEAT. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Is it practical for me to seed twen- 
ty acres of my ground to early oats 
naw, and as soon as the oat crop is off 
the ground early in July, urepare a 
seed bed and seed to millet, and as 
soon as the millet is harvested, plow 
and seed the ground to winter wheat? 
My plan is to plow the ground now six 
or seven inches deep, and seed the 
oats with a disk drill. Then as soon 
as the oat crop is off, I will disk and 
harrow the piece until the seed bed 
is prepared, and seed to millet. After 
the millet is harvested, I will plow 
the ground again for wheat. My ground 
is good, deep, rich, black soil, which 
has been farmed twenty years or more. 
After the wheat is in, I expect to cover 
the entire piece with manure from the 
barn, using a spreader. Will this crop 
of millet make an economical feed for 
lambs next winter? How much seed 
should I sow to the acre, and when 
should it be seeded and harvested?” 

The success of this plan depends 
largely on the season’s rainfall. Oats 
require much water, the ordinary crop 
using about six inches of rainfall. Mil- 
let also requires considerable water, 
the average crop using, we should say, 
at least six inches of rainfall. These 
amounts of rainfall are those actually 
passing through the plant, and that 
lost by drainage and evaporation is 
not taken into consideration. 

If the esason were dry, the millet 
would produce a small crop, and the 
wheat would very likely fail to ger- 
minate. If the season is one of plenti- 
ful rainfall and good seed beds are 


prepared, the plan should succeed. 
Common millet can be cut for hay 
about 100 days after sowing, which 


would throw the time for harvest about 
the middle of September. Millet should 
never be cut for hay after the seeds 
have formed. The best time is when 
it is in full bloom. If everything goes 
well, the wheat should be got into the 
ground by the first week in October. 
The only farms on which we would 
use a succession of crops like this 
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Alarm 











Look for me in your jeweler's win- 
dow. Then go in and hear me rin 
“The National Call to Breakfast.” 
You'll recognize me at once by my 
“tailor-made” appearance; my beau- 
tiful “shan model,” watch style case 
and my big, open, smiling face. 

rks bellisn’t alarming. It's cheer- 
ful. I wake you pleasantly—like sun- 
light does in summer—even on the 
darkest, coldest mornings. 

I ring at intervals for 15 minutes 
or steadily, as you choose, 

And I wake you om time for I'm 
watch-accurate as a timekeeper. 

I've got a regular watch escape- 
meni—the mechanism upon which a 
watch most depends for its time- 
keeping qualities. You'll notice that 
I tick fast, evenly and lightly likea 
watch instead of slowly and heavily 
like common alarm clocks. 


BIG 


(23) 


“Thin Model” 


(15) 783 
















I must vu” like a watch for siz 
days and nights in my factory under 
careful inspection before they will 
let me go fo the jeweler. 


I was designed by a Swiss, and I’m 
made ina factory that’s been running 
for the past thirty years. I’m the re- 
sult of all that experience and all 
those facilities. 

An inner casing of steel gives me 
great strength and makes me dust- 
proof. 

I'm to be found only at jewelers. 
Ask youse to introduce me to you 
today. price is $2.50. It could 
a ae 2 $300 and you'd withegy 
pay it, for once you see me you 
know I'm worth it. 

If you want to be “first in the field” 
get me—Big Ben—to wake you in 
the morning. 


BEN 


Care of WESTERN CLOCK CO., La Salle, Ill. 
It your jeweler doesn't sell me I'll come express prepaid on receipt of $2.50 














would be where there is a shortage of 
roughage for this year. On such farms 
the plan suggested might be the most 
economical way of getting out of the 
difficulty. Millet will produce a big 
crop of roughage on shorter notice 
than any crop with which we are ac- 
quainted. If cut before the seed forms 
it makes good feed for all classes of 
stock. Its composition indicates that 
it is somewhat better than timothy 
for feeding. It is looked on with sus- 








picion, however, since it sometimes 
causes a disease of the kidneys in 
horses, and when fed exclusively some- 
times causes scouring in all classes of 
animals. We have had no experience 
in feeding it to lambs, but would con- 
sider it a good feed if some other hay 
were fed in connection with it. For 
hay purposes, common millet is sown 
at the rate of about three pecks to the 
acre, a little more if broadcasted, and 
a little less if drilled. 











Don’t Let Your Ti 
Cows be 
’ Be-deviled by Flies 


Your animals are suffering need- 
You are enduring 
There is a remedy 


less torture. 
needless loss. 
for flies that is sure, speedy, 
to apply and cannot in any 
injure animals. 


But flies also carry animal diseases. 


It pays in dollars and cents to have your cows quiet and restful. Every 
gives more milk when she is comfortable. That is reason enough for using a 
Another reason for keeping the biting, blood-sucking insects 
away. Protect your cows with Fly Oil and infection will not be carried to them, because flies will not trouble 
them—will not even approach them. Beware of fly chasers that injure more than they protect animals. 
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easy 
way 


Dr. David Roberts’ Fly Oil 7.4” 


pots Soames that a cow é . 
oberts’ Fly Oil. ye A ae 


Can you imagine anything more fiendish? No 
wonder the cows kick and switch and hook 
and run from one shade tree to another to 
escape the torture. 
sands of these flies take their turns at # 
the poor cow every day. 










This is just a part of the 
head of the pesky fly that 
worries the life out of your 
cows through the hot summer days. 
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stock authority of es goane i 7 big book, 1% large 
aheep 3 a tor 


W isconsi 
hi your cattle, horses : 
. 


will need to , hogs 
Pass, te —s zon e7 tow ty may Aa paying the postage. Fal. ry Saal. 


Dr. David Roberts Veterinary Co. 
lemmas FREL 773 Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wis. 










91.00 


Dr. Roberts’ Fly Oil is harmless. It is the remedy he compounded to use in his own practice. Itis deathto oF x / rd 
flies that come in contact with it. It drives all others away and cannot injure either yourself or your animals. re jf ; or 
You may have Dr. Roberts’ advice Free on the scores of et that trouble your live stock. ‘ o ’ F f / 
great H and lecturer f F 4 
ive = “diseases gpa od tech reliable _ Ln 9 | in formation etunt eill be kulprel 7 evi ‘ay. a> vo os f ? 
Veterinarian 
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Poultry Department. 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their ex 
rience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry will be cheerfully answered 











MARKETING EGGS THROUGH THE 
CREAMERY. 


Some time last year Wallaces’ Farm- 
er referred to a practice which had 
been adopted by a Minnesota creamery 
of marketing the eggs of the patrons 
through the creamery. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has 
just issued Farmers’ Buletin No. 445, 
which deals with this matter and de- 
ascribes the methods followed by this 
creamery. Our readers who are inter- 
ested are advised to drop a postal card 
to the Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., and ask for a copy 
of this bulletin, which will be sent 
free on request. The plan used is as 
follows: 

Each of the patrons who desires to 
market his eggs through the creamery 
is required to sign an agreement that 
the eggs he will deliver will not be 
more than eight days old, that they will 
be of uniform size, fhat they will be 
clean, and kept in a cool, dry cellar 
until delivered, that the brown eggs 
shall be put in one package and the 
white in another and each package 
marked, and that each egg shall be 
stamped on the side and the package 
shall be stamped on the top. When the 
patron has signed this agreement, he 
is given a rubber stamp which bears 
the name of the creamery and a serial 
number for each producer. This en- 
ables the creamery to trace back to the 
patron any eggs which for any reason 
have not proved satisfactory to the 
consumer. The eggs are packed in 
small cartons and on top of each car- 
ton is stamped the name and address 
of the creamery, with the statement 
that the eggs in the carton are guaran- 
teed to be strictly fresh and clean and 
of full size, and if they are found other- 
wise the consumer is requested to im- 
mediately notify the creameTy com- 
pany, giving the number found on the 
egg. These cartons are furnished to 
each patron and the eggs are placed 
in them as they are gathered. When 
the farmer takes the eggs to the cream- 
ery he is paid at once, and the price 
secured is considerably above the mar- 
ket price. The creamery does not re- 


pack or handle the eggs in any Way ex- | 


cept to ship them to the buyer. Full 
responsibility is placed with the patron 
for the quality of the eggs. The cream- 
ery sends the eggs direct to one gro- 
cery store in the city of Duluth. The 
customers of this store very quickly 
found that eggs bearing the stamp of 
this creamery were superior to ordi- 
nary eggs, and the demand was very 
quickly established by the store. The 
price per dozen ranges from ten to fif- 
teen cents above the price of ordinary 
eggs. 

We see no reason why this system 
should not be adopted by a large num- 
ber of creameries throughout the 
country. It enables the farmer to get 
the very highest price for his eggs; it 
reduces the cost of handling to the 
minimum, as it is not necessary to re- 
candle and re-pack the eggs brought 
in, and it reduces the number of men 
who must have a profit out of the eggs, 
only the grocery store and the cream: 
ery standing between the farmer and 
the consumer. We advise our friends 
to send for the bulletin. 





LIVER TROUBLE. 


A subscriber writes: 

“Some of my hens get lame in one 
leg, and linger for weeks, but always 
die in the end. They have good appe- 
tites, and drink more than usual, I 
think, up to the time they dié. Their 
eyes stay nice and bright, and their 
combs do not get pale in color; their 
bowels do not seem to trouble at all 
until the last few days. When opening 
several of them, I found their livers 
enlarged and full of small, white lumps 
or spots. They have free range, and 
have been fed a variety of grains and 
some corn. I was troubled with it last 
fall, but through the winter was rather 
free from it. I keep the hen houses 
reasonably clean; the chickens have 
clean water to drink, and occasionally 
sweet milk.” 

The condition described is of liver 
trouble, usually caused by lack of green 
food through the winter. When this 
trouble is present, the comb is rather 
a brighter red than usual; bowel trou- 
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DR. HESS Poultry PAN-A-CE-A =) 
Makes Poultry Keeping Pay 


No doubt of it! Thousands who began in a humble way, with a few hens and “The Dr. Hess Idea” 
of feeding, are to-day making good money from poultry. 
7 Why? Because Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a has put the business on an economical basis. It has elim- / 
_ inated costly food waste and brought about trofitable food consumption. It has done this by strengthen- 
ing the hen’s digestive process so that the greater part of the food she eats is actually converted into flesh and 
eee instead of passing off as waste matter. 
xperience has abundantly proved that the use of 


DR. HESS Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


in small daily doses in the soft feed (a penny’s worth feeds 30 fowls one day) does, and «will, vastly incr h ( 
tion of eggs. It makes young chicks grow fast. It helps hens through the analiine period. "It fate old hone ee 
cockerels for market ina short time and it prevents many common oaaines ailments—a// because it gives strong digestion 
and a sound body. Sold on a written guarantee—if Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a doesn’t 
do what we claim, your dealer will refund your money. Remember—“a poor - 
ration, well digested, is better than the best ration poorly digested” —this 
is “ The Dr. Hess Idea” of feeding which is making poultry keeping 
a successful business, 


134 Ibs. 25c; mail or express 40c; 6 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs. 3 
25 Ib. pail $2.50. Except in Canada and Extreme West and " 





DR. HESS & CLARK, Ashland, Ohio. \ ¥& 


D® HESS STOCK F6SD 


show finer condition or you get your money back. No live stock owner can affo 
Sold on a written guarantee. 


Feed twice a day in small doses. 


Send 2c. for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry Book Free. 


give more milk, your fatting steer, 


is guaranteed. That means it must and will make your milch cow 
hog or sheep do better, and your horse 
td to be without Dr. Hess Stock Food. 


100 Ibs. $5.00; 25 Ib. pail $1.60. Except in Canada and extreme West and South. 


Smaller quantities at a slight advance. 
Send 2c. for Dr. Hess Stock Book Free., 


__ INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


‘ 








ble is not apparent until the approach 
of the final stage of the disease, when 
the bird begins to “go off” in weight, 
or dies from overfat or apoplexy. 

The cure is to keep the chickens 
healthy through the winter by giving 
them green food. The birds that are 
too heavy or beginning to show stained 
feathers about the vent, should be 
marketed, as they are in first-class 
shape for eating, or, if too valuable to 
lose a chance of saving them, put them 
on a diet of onions and oats, and make 
them exercise, giving only one good 
meal a day. Keep grit and charcoal 
before them all the time. 





HABITS OF THE CHICK. 

A chick, like a baby, will get good 
or bad habits according to the way it 
is started in this world. Put a number 
of chicks in a brooder lacking suffi- 
cient heat, and they will form the 
crowding habit, which seems impos- 
sible to break up, even when the heat 
is sufficient, when they will pile up 
and smother. 

Feed them on cottage cheese for a 
few days, and they will think they can 
eat nothing but cottage cheese. Change 
their ration, and they refuse to eat. 

Let a brooder of chicks have their 
range for a few days, and the day they 
are not let out at the usual hour their 
shrill cries are enough to deafen one. 

Get the chicks into good habits; 
start them off with a variety of food 
to accustom them to eat anything. 
Keep them comfortable, warm and dry. 
Give them a runway out-of-doors when 
“brooder broke,” no matter what the 
temperature. Keep them busy; and 
they will be a pleasure and profit. 





A QUESTION OF VENTILATION. 


Many poor hatches reported from 
incubators are due to the faulty venti- 
lation of the room in which the incu- 
bator is set. Unless the room is well 
ventilated, the incubator can not be. 
If the cellar smells of decaying vege- 
tables, the chick is half poisoned be- 
fore it leaves the incubator. Be as 
careful about the air of the room the 
incubator stands in as you would be 
of the air in a living room. A poultry 
breeder set a new incubator, and the 
hatch was a complete failure. The 
machine was of a well-known make, 
which was doing good work in the 
hands of others. We found that this 
breeder had the incubator on top of a 
high table, bringing the trays about on 
a level with her head. The ceiling 
was low, the room stove heated, and 
the chicks could not get enough pure 
air to bring them to the pipping point. 
W eadvised moving the incubator 
down nad providing better ventilation, 
with most satisfactory results. 





SURE DEATH TO LICE AND MITES 


A BIG INCREASE IN YOUR POULTRY PROFITS 
Lice and Mites kill Poultry Profits, Powders and Sprays won't rid your fowls and 
buildings of such vermin, Clean, healthy fow!s are the sure profit producers, Poultry 
covered with lice and mites are worthless asl ayers or anything else. We guarantee that 
The National Medicated Chicken Perch 

will effectively rid your buildings of lice and mites. This perch is strong, safe, clean 
Can't get outof order. 

poultry profits. Shipped prepaid, 
Write Today for illustrated Book and Prices. 


NATIONAL PERCH CO., Inc. 


NATIONAL 
sure and simple. 


= 
\ eo Lincoin Avenue 


A child can operate it. It will double your 


HASTINGS, NEB. 
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3 LICE PROOF NESTS 


—KNUDSON’S GALVANIZED STEEL - 
At ost the Cost of Raw Material 
Greatest Poultry Appliance ever invented — lice 


will not go near metal nests and 
time. Each nest has sey 

hens or closing at night to prevent roosting in them. 
3, and to clean—simply lift off and dump 


they last 


other nests one above the other 


7. e endwise. If you use one—ypu'll want more. Free Illustrated Catalog. 
3H Send $3.50 For Full Size Set of 6 Nests—Regular Price $3.90 —@ 


3 Complete Sete $10, Knudson Mfg. Co. Box 245St. Joseph, Mo. 








Save the little chicks. \ 


fin poultry. Don't let them 
die from exposure or rodents. 


P is all metal. Does not har- 
= bor vermin as do the old 
wooden coops. Proof against rats and weasels and pro- 
tects the chicks aganst rain and cold. Instantly cleaned. 
Raises happy, clean, healthy chicks, and is insurance against 
harm. Thorough ventilation. Felds tflatwhen not in use. 
Top slides back giving instant access to entire coop. No 
ach hen or chicks. Made of galvanized 
and pays for itself first season in 
chicks saved. than wooden coops and laste for 
years. Price single 5; more than 3 coops $1.90 each 
Special prices on 2 dozen lots, Fully guaranteed in every way 
Order trom this ad or write for fuller information. 
TRI-ANGLE MFG. CO., Bex A2, Freeport, IL 


sheet metal thr 











THE SURPRISE SELF-SETTING TRAP 


The greatest and most novel trap ever invented 
Quick as lighting and a sure catcher. Catches 
rats and mice. Very durable. Has proven by nu 
ous tests to catch rats where other traps fa 
Write for descriptive circular and price. Ag 
wanted in every locality. 
W. I. WOLVERTON, Mfr., Holton, Kas. 





Don't let diarrhoea and bowel 
troubles kill off your chicks. 
That's how thousands ef incubator 
chicks arelost. Save them with 


WALKER’S 
ROUP and CHOLERA 


REMEDY 


It prevents and cures bowel trouble and white diarrhoes. 
Makes incubator chicks strong, dev quicker, feather 
earlier, We guarantee it. Send boc for a box, prepaid. If 
you don't find it the best poultry remedy you ever used, your 
money back. Write for free bpok, “Poultry Troubles.” 


WALKER REMEDY CO, 75 Main St, LAMONI, IOWA 


Send for Free Bee and Supply Catalog 


I am the oldest and largest bee supply manufac- 
turer and queen breeder in Minnesota. You will 
save money if you let me start you with bees and 
supplies direct from my factory. Cas. MoNDENG, 
157 Newton Ave., N. Minneapolis, Minn. 








“Gleanings in Bee 

Bees on the Farm -Gicanines in Bee 

= t more pleasure and more profit from Bee 
ng. Six months trial subscription 25e. Book 

on Bees and Catalog of Supplies sent free. 

THE A.L ROOTCOMPANY, Bex33, Medina, Obic 


Please mention this paper when writing 








az Prices Reduced For Balance of Season. 
Your Name Will Get $2 Eggs 
For 50 Cents Per Sitting 


The White and Brown Leghorns are the pres st 
ebr 
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Eggs for $1 for the 2 sitti of 13 eggs each 

less than 2 sittings sold. White or Barred P!y- 

& or Rhode Island Reds or Silveror Wh ‘¢ , 
ayer diser 

g8, $1 per sittin eggs 

$ per 100; all other varieties $8 pe" 
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Buff Plymouth Rock Eggs for Sale 


First pen 63.00; second pen $2.00; third pen #1.00. 
Fifteen eggs per setting each. 


$. G. Mottled Ancona Eggs for Sale 


Winter layers and birds to standard requirements. 
Eggs fifteen per setting; price $2.00. 
‘Satisfaction guaranteed. Correspondence solicited. 


L. G. DUNC AN, Seaton, fl illinois 


BUFF ROCKS. 


Trap-nested proven layers, score to94. Eggs—i5, 
21.50 and #2; farm flock—30, $2; 100,85. Mi. B. tur- 
keys by 35-lb. young tom, 10 eggs %3. Pekin 
ducks. 10 eggs @1. Mating list and chicks. write. 
All males score 90 to 964. M. J. Henningsen, Dike, Ia. 








LL varieties of Rocks, Wyandottes, Orpingtons, 
i Reds. Minorcas, Leghorns, Hamburgs. Brighton 
Hennery, Beaver Dam, Wis. 





L. Wyandottes: M. B. omieey eggs forsale. R.R. 
e Shields, Ogden, lowa, R. 3 





Ut NITY strains White Orpingtons, R. C. Rhode 
Island Reds and Silver Wyandottes. Eggs for 
sale. F. Coddington, Decatur, Neb. 





Wire Face Black Spanish eggs, 15 for $1.25: 30 
for $2.40; 100 for @5. Some good stock for sale. 
Louella E. Jaqua, Portland, Indiana. 





Be FF Rocks and Rhode Island Cherry Red eggs for 
hatching. G. A. Holland, Rockford, lowa. 





} OTTLED ANCONAS—* Machines.”’ 

The best wr best hustlers. Splendid for 
table use. E 50 for 15; 84 for 50; 87 for 100. 
JOHN BR. PIEF SON, Union, Nebraska. 





HITE Wyandotte eggs—15, $1; 100, $4. Muscovy 
duck eggs—15, $1.75. Rouen duck eggs—15, $1.75. 
Mrs. T. W. Giass, Sac City, Iowa, R. 5. 





| hag oy Plymouth Rock, White Wyandotte, 
4 Rose Comb Brown Legborns, 15 #1.00, 100 $5.00. 
Mra. J. T. Butzner, Route 4, Kingsley, lowa. 





eees for hatching. Write for mating list of Col- 
4 umbian Wyandottes, Single Comb Rhode Island 
Reds, Barred Rocks and Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. 
Chas. Howell, Rockford, lowa. 


S. €. BROWN LEGHORNS 


The hardy, vigorous kind, having farm range. 
Good, fresh selected eggs, carefully packed, $1.25 per 
15; #2 per 30; #4 per 100. They will please you. 
Write today. W. A. SMITH, Fredericksburg, lowa. 


S. €. Rhode Island Reds 


TOMPKINS STRAIN 
Write for egg circular 


P. H. THIEL, Renwick, Humboldt Co., la. 





S. €. WHITE LEGHORNS 


The pure white vigorous kind, having farm range. 
Fresh selected eggs from heavy laying strain, 75c per 
15; $2.75 per 100. 

BERT V. ROCKEL, Rock Walley. lowa 


R.C. Brown Leghorns Exclusively 


Eggs for hatching from thrifty farm range flock, 
75c & setting: 83 per 100. 


MRS. JOHN ROSKAMP, 


ROSE COMB BROWN LEGHORNS 


exclusively. Eggs for hatching. Single setting 
of 15 eggs. 41 25: two or more settings, $i each; 100 
for #5, 2.0 for 69. 

T. A. DAVENPORT, 





Kanawha, lowa 





Belmond, lowa 


S. C. RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Range of 200 fine females headed by 25 cockerels, 
all scored by Judge Shaner, December 1910, from 
903 to 92%. Eggs 85.00 per hundred. One special pen 
exhibition anole. #2.00 per 12. 

- 0. MARTIN, Floyd, lowa 





OSE Comb R. I. Beds—Eggs from five pens 

of high scoring stock, $3.50 and $2.00 per 15. 

Range eggs 64.50 per 100. MRS. HARLAN MACY, 
Searsboro, lowa, R. 2. 





GGS! Eegs! Eggs! Rose and Single Comb Rhode 

Island Reds. special egg laying strains. Farm 

range; scored birds; good colors; 100, $4; 50, $2.25; 
15,75 cents. Mrs. T. A. Gough, Bristow, Iowa. 


I. Red eggs—6 choice pens; $1.50, 82, #2.50, $3 per 

/e 15. For winter layers they can not be beat. 

Baby chicks. Book your orders early. C. H. Wells, 
Boone, lowa. 








1 C. Brown Leghorns exclusively. Eggs from se- 
We lected farm flock, $1 per 15; $1.75, 30; $2. 45; 84 
per 100, 87.75 per 200. No culls in this flock. 8. J. 
Gardner, Russell, Iowa. 


Reve Comb White Leghorn and White Wyandotte 
eges, $1 per 15, $4.50 per 100. Mrs. J. L. Ander- 
son, | Fostoria, lowa. 








OSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs for hatching, $3.50 
; per 100. Address F. Bowman, Route 6, Eldora, 
owa. 





. 15 for @1. yykoff 


e Leghorn ¢ 
| Mt. Vernon, lowa. 


S, Cc. 
ke ing “SGGlAND FA 


ae E Comb White Leghorns. Eggs, #1 per 20. 
. E. Page, Madrid, lowa. 





C. Rhode Island Reds. Choice stock. Eggs, $1 
= e aoe 15, 65 per 100. Mrs. John 8. Pinkerton, 
fiola, Ill. 


R C. RHODE Island Red eggs from 4 choice pens 
and utility flock. Clarence Braend, Charies 
City, lowa. R. 4. 








OSE Comb R. I. Red cep. 75 cents per 15, $4 per 
100. J.D. Rozeboom, Box 84, Sioux Center, lowa, 





Cc, B. 1. Red eggs, $1.50 per 15, 67 per 100; from 
* scored and selected stock. Dell Carr, Hardy, la. 


PETERSON’S BARRED P. ROCKS 


{puiles matings one) in the show rooms always win 

good share of prizes. At the Hamilton, Story 
Gouney Poultry Association, December last, won 
first and second hen, third pullet, second pen; was 
beaten + point for first pullet by being cut 1 point 
for overweight. Eggs from two grand pens, $3 for 15: 
@5 for 30; from range. $1.50 for 15; $10 per 100. Not 


how cheap, but how good. 
JOHN PETERSON, Box F, RANDALL, (OWA 


B. P. ROCKS AND BABY CHICKS 


Now 82.50 for 15 from pens A and B, (Pen A pullet 
mating, B cockerel). Pen C, 15 $3.50. All strong 
Bradley bred. Chicks, 83 doz., pens A and B; pen C, 
4; larger numbers, write for prices. Send for circular. 
MRS. L. C. REESE, Prescott, Lowa 


TRATER BROS., Monroe, lowa. Breeders Barred 
Rocks 32 years. Flocks headed by cocks and 
cockerels scoring 914, 91%, 92, 924, 93, 934. weighing 9 
to 134 Ibs. Winners and sired by first prize winners. 
Pullets and hens all from prize winners, weighing 7 
toll lbs. Eggs, $1.50 15, $2.50 30. Special exhibition 
mating 63.00 15, $5.00 30 in lots 100. Write. Guaran- 
teed fresh and fertile. 


LM HILL FARM Barred Kecks excel 
all others in size. If you want Barred Rocks 
with —_ weight and quality, buy eggs of me. 
Bear in mi the new standard does not 
cut for over-weight. Send for catalog ¢ mat- 
ings, egg prices and prizes won. J. E. GOOD- 
ENOW, Maquoketa, Iowa. 


Bor Rocks—I have four pens, mated up with 

stock from some of the best breeders of U.S. and 
Canada (Lapham, U.8., Bawden, Canada,) and others. 
Pen 1, & per 15; pen 2,3 and 4, $3 per 15; #5 per 30; 
colony flock, $1.25 per 15; #7 per100. Mrs. Fred Coffin, 
R. No. 3, Oskaloosa, lowa, Life member A. P. A. 
Member Buff Rock Club. 

















SINGLE Comb Rhode Island Reds. Eggs from large 
J size, good color, heavy laying strain, $1.50 for 15, 
$3.50 for 50, 66 per 100. Johns Adrian, Pawpaw, Lil. 





OSE Comb Brown Leghorns. Eggs—50, $2.00; 100, 
$3.50. Great laying strain. Satisfaction guaran- 
teed. Harry Pfander, Clarinda, Iowa. 


RUCE’S famous Reds—Bose Comb R, I. eggs, $1.00 
and @2 setting. @5.00 and $8.00ahundred. Marion 
Bruce, Rolfe, lowa. 





S C. Brown Leghorns exclusively. Farm range 
eggs, 81 per 15: 82 per 45; 64 per 100. C. A. 
ene Russell, lowa. 





I OGe—-Sesset P. Rocks, 8. C. B. Orpingtons, Rose 
4 Comb Brown Leghorns, R. I. Reds and White 
Wyandottes, $1.25 per 15, $3.50 50, 65 100. Toulouse 
geese eggs 20 cents each. L. L. North, El Paso, Ill. 





Kes for hatching from winners—S. C. Buff and 
4 Black Orpingtons, 8. C. Brown Leghorns and 
White Wyandottes, 1 to 8 per 15; 82.50 to 87.50 per 50. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Hedberg & Stark, Box- 
hol! m, _lowa. 





k* LLERSTRASS Orpingtons, Great Reds. Runner 
ducks. Catalogue. Mrs. Cummins, Kenwood 

Park, lowa, 

| NDIAN Runner ducks, fawn and white. Eggs from 
yarded, $1.50 per 15; farm range, $1; 5), #3. Single 

Comb Brown Leghorn eggs—yarded, $3.50 per 100; 

farm range, #3. Mrs. Mary Ryan, Bloomfield, lowa. 











ae White Recks, $1.50 per 15; 85 per 100: utility 
, »ck, $3.50 per 100. Best pen score average 951. 
Kellerstrass C. W. Orpingtons, $3 per 15. Carl Scharff, 
Clarksville, lowa. 








POSE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs. 15 for 75 cents; 

\ 30 fore1.50. Mammoth Pekin duck eggs, 10 for 
21.00. White Holland turkey eggs. #2.00 foril. Mrs. 
Robert McGregor, Clarksville, lowa. 





\ Cc. Reds. extra good color and bone. Fawn-and 
Oe white Indian Runners. #1 per 15; 50, 83; 100, 85. 
Mrs. Lloyd Smith, Weldon, Iowa. 





Koa varieties—Orpingtons, Leghorns, R. I. 
4 Reds. Rocks, Wyandottes. Minorcas, ducks, 
geese, turkeys. Wm. Koell & Co., Hampton, lowa. 





ABY chicks—White Leghorns. Guaranteed count. 
Indian Runner eggs or ducklets. Circular. 
Highland, Independence, Iowa. 





INNING Runner and Rouen ducks, Buff Leg- 
horns, Houdans, Andalusians, White Indians. 


Eges cheap. Hanson's Poultry Farm, Dean, lowa. 








DUCKS. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs, fawn and white. #1.2 
per 13; @6 per 100. Herman Hunt, Clarksville, 








NDIAN Runner ducks, true fawn and white: win- 
. ners Iowa State, Eldon, Omaha and Des Moines. 
Chixdale, Ottumwa, lowa. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs—15, $1; 50,%2.50. Bertha 
Goodwin, Tracey, lowa. 





NDIAN Runner duck eggs, fawn and white, #1.25 
per 13: @5 per hundred. 8. C. Buff Orpington 
eggs. #5 per hundred. Omer North, E} Paso, iil. 








NDIAN Runner Duck Culture—Finest illustrated 
duck book published. Describes and prices won- 
derful money makers. Tells howto hatch and care 
for the greatest egg produc ing fowl on earth. Send 
2 cents postage. Berry's Farm, Clarinda, low a. 











E! +G@ producers. Indian Runner duck eggs. Mrs. 
4 U.P. Tyler, Van Horn, lowa. 








LANGSHANS. 





LACK Langshan eggs for sale, carefully selected 

hens; 15, $1.25; 30,62. Pen of hens mated to a 

grand cockerel, $2 per 15. Cockerels all from Wilhite 
strain. Mrs. Jesse Hainline, Cambridge, lowa. 





| a Langshans—Eggs, 15 for $1.00, 30 for $1.50. 
L. Carroll, Epworth, lowa. 





LACK Langshan eggs, $1.50 per 26, $4100. Joseph 
Kappes, Jr., Ashton, lowa. 





OR SALE—Black Langshan eggs and baby chicks. 
Mra. Jesse M. Kuhn, R. 1, Winterset, lowa. 





LACK Langshan farm flock beaded by scored 
cockerels. Eggs, $1.00 fifteen, $5.00 hundred. 
Mra. Claude Pugh, Menlo, lowa, 


| i Langshans scoring 944. Eggs $1.25 setting, 
hundred. Pekin duck eggs 61.25. Mra. Charles 
Hood Leeds, Sioux City, lowa. 


PECIAL offer. For thirty days MRS. A. L. 

MASON, Early, Iowa, offers her pure bred B. 

Langshan eggs for $3 per hundred. Place your order 
at once. 


GUARANTEE LICE KILLER 














(Guaranteed) 
for Lice and Mites on Chickens, Cattle, Sheep, Horses 
and Hogs. Formula 25c (send coin well wrapped). 
Any one can prepare it No expensive drugs used. 
One dollar will easily make 10 pounds. 


Diller, Nebraska 





C. BROWN Leghorn eggs, $1 per setting; $4 per 
e hundred. J. Crozer, West Liberty, lowa. 


R C. B. LEGHORNS exclusively. 15 eggs $1.00, 60 
e $2.25, 100 $3.50. A. B. Latham, Searsboro, lowa. 








‘OLDEN Buff Leghorn eggs, 30 for $1.50, 100 for 
$4.00. Adelia Hiliman, Lockridge, lowa. 





] OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1.50 for 26. 
Joseph Kappes, Jr., Ashton, Iowa. 








Ro Comb White Leghorns exclusively—crystal 
white—thoroughbreds, Breed up your flocks from 
Chickadee Poultry Yards, Marshall, Minnesota. 


Cc. R. I. REDS exclusively. Eggs from heavy 
* laying strain. Pen,#1.50 per 15; cange, $1 per 15, 
$5 per 100. W. W. CISNE, R, 3, Ft. Dodge, lowa, 


Rot Comb Rhode Island Red eggs, setting 61, 100 
#. Lioyd E. Raviia, Liscomb, lowa. 








S C. Rhode Islands exclusively. Eggs, €1.00 per 15. 
* Mrs. Otto Kline, Malvern, lowa, Route 1, 





SINGLE Comb Reds. Utility and exhibition. Pen 

1 headed by Red Cower, 62 per 15, two for $3.50; 
pen 2 headed by Reddest Yet, #1.50 per 15, two for 
$2.50. Safe shipment guaranteed. arlan Cassin, 
Delmar, lowa. 








| OSE Comb Rhode Island Reds, 30 eggs €2. Nelson 
| Huffman, lonia, lowa, 





INGLE Comb White and Brown Leghom eggs, 81 
tO per 15: $4 per 100. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Barker Bros., Indianola, lowa. 





NING iLE Comb Brown Leghorn eggs, Best matings, 
\ #1.00 15. 85.00 100. Range tlock, 30 81.00, 100 83.00. 
E. A. Kauffman, Route 2, Lockridge, lowa. 





R C. B. Leghorns exclusively—20 years a breeder. 

Farm range. Eggs from pen scoring 90-04, 81.50 
15: general flock—30, $1.50: 100, 83.50; 200, 86.50. L. 
A. Hodsdon, Clarksville, lowa. 





PrRe White Single Comb White Leghorn eggs, 

V ycoff and Koh!imeyer strain. None better. #4 
per100. Mrs. Geo. Roe, Bellevue, Lowa. 

‘INGLE Comb White Leghorn eggs. a per 100—pure 
WO stock. Homer Armentrout, Witt, II!. 








OSE Comb White Leghorn eggs, $1 per 15, #5 per 
100. Fine laying strain. Mrs. Howard Niswan- 
der, Kinross, lowa. 
|e Cc om White Leghorns, first Seattle and Iowa 
No brass. 30 best, 84.00; 100 ranch, 85.00. 
Cc etaiague. Rogers Ranch, Pleasanton, lowa 








S C. White Leghorns eggs, 83 per 100; $5 per 200. 
‘ Geo. Gaul, Tipton, lowa. 





Cc. B. LEGHORN eggs from finest selected stock 
e Extremely good layers. 75c per 15, 63.50 per 
100. Satisfaction guaranteed. Mrs. J. A. Stamen, 
Truesdale, lowa. 
| Cc. BROWN LEGHORN eczs from farm 
° 


range. 50 $2.50. 100 #4, 200 $7.50; from scored 
E, BauMAN, Pella, Ia. 





pen. 15 $2, 3063.50. C. H. & J. 





‘INGLE Comb White Leghorns exclusively. Heavy 
‘ laying strain. Only good scored birds. Eggs @1 
and #2 per setting. Wiil Trost, Chariton, Lowa. 








{OLDEN Buff Leghorns exclusively twelve years 
¥ Nothing better. Fresh eggs—100. 85; 200, 89. 
Agnes Smiley, Braddyville, lowa. 








W YANDOTTES. 


PLIDSS SSS 











Ss 
QILVER Laced Wyandottes — Beauty and 
utility breed; prize winners; no better strain; 
best winterlayera. Eggs from choicest mating, #2.50 
peri5. AUSTIN CRENSHAW, Box 1, Fulton, Mo 





Ware Wyandottes—Eggs, three matings. From 
flock 15. 81, 100, #5. Special matings, $2 and 


$3 peri5. E.G. Brockway, Indianola, lowa. 





HITE Wyandotte eggs for hatching, 75c per 15, 
#4.00 per 100. Margaret Blackman, R. F. D. 
Stuart, lowa. 
URE bred White Wyandottes. Eggs for sale 
Price #1.50 per 15, $5.00 per 100. H. H. Schaper, 
State Center, Iowa, 
HITE Wyandottes. Nice, large birds, good win- 
ter layers. Twenty eggs, one dollar. J. T. 
Molloy, Albion, Marshall Co., Iowa. 











HITE Wyandotte eggs, $2 per fifty, #4 per hun- 
dred. I. W. Jacobson, Madrid, lowa. 
UFF Wyandotte eggs, $1 for 15; ¢4 for 100, Mrs. 
Sherman Morris, Stockport, lowa. 








YILVER Laced Wyandottes that win and lay. Write 
me for eggs. Herm. Ransom, Jonia, Iowa. 


| MRHOROUGHBRED R.C. R. L. Reds, 82 per 15. Geo. 
| A. Dickson, Beaconstield, lowa. 





~ Cc. R. IL. Reds exclusively. Eggs for hatching, 
Oe from cholee stock farm range, 75c per 15; 64 
100. J. W. Mitchell, Marcus, lowa. 





| 
| "GGS—Rose Comb Reds. Pens scored by Shella- 
4 barger. Good utility, #4.50100, Indian Runners. 
Mrs. J. 5. Dearinger, Searsboro, lowa, 





per 15; #2.75 per 50; 64 per 100. Mrs. Walter 


| 
OSE Comb Rhode Island Red eggs for hatching, 81 
, 
| Richmond, Armstrong, lowa, 





|S eet scoring Single Comb Rhode Island Red eggs 
for sale, 15 for 81; 100 for’6. William Ellison, 
Jr.. Mt. Vernon, lowa, 





} EDS, Rose or Single Comb, of finest quality. Spe- 

| cial offer: eggs 6 cents each. Fertility and qual- 
ity guaranteed. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, Floyd, 
lowa. 





high standard Red mating. Great winter layers. 
Valuable 100 page poultry book sent free. Send 
today. Mrs. A. Berry. Clarinda, lowa. 





| 

| : 

] HOD® Island Red eggs from a superior strain of 
} 


QINGL E and Rose Comb Rhode Island Reds. 4 fiocks; 
choice pens, $6 per hundred; utility flocks, 64 per 

| hundred. Satisfaction guaranteed. Hens and pullets 

forsale. Mrs. 8. B. Hillier, Floyd, Iowa. 

| 





R c.f. I. Reds. Eggs, $1.50 for 15; €8 100; range 
* flock. 75c for15; $4100. J. Barfoot, Dolliver, la, 





ILEA’S Ri Barred Rocks—Eggs from 
choice pens, the cream of the flock; also from 
good range flock, A few good cockerels at a bargain 
iftaken soon. Mra. J. Wiilis Rilea, Grand River, Ia. 


B P. ROCK EGGS for sale from extra large 
e boned stock, nicely marked with that narrow 
straight barring. Yards headed by cocks and cock- 
erels scoring 90 to 924, weighing 11 toi3ibs. In seven 
showing, including Newton and Mitchellville, 1910, we 
won 38 lets, 19 2ds, 4 3de,34ths,25thse. 15 eggs 61.50, 
30. $2.50—guaranteed fertile. J. W. WAGNER, Monroe, lowa. 


HE S#8—Ecgs— EGGs for hatching. Barred Ply- 
mouth Rocks exclusively for 28 years. Yards 
headed by cocks and cockerels scoring 92 to 92! points. 
First prize winners weighing 11 to 13¢ Ibs: bens and 
pullets weighing 8 toil lbs. Deep straight blue bar- 
ring. We won 37 prizes at Monroe show and and 
Jasper County fair. Eggs $1.25 per 15, #2.25 per 30. 
Prompt shipment and eggs guaranteed fertile. M. 
Hummel, Monroe, Iowa. 











ARRED Rock eggs. Exhibition as well as bred to 

lay strain. Something that will give youa place 

in the show-room and also fill your basket with eggs. 

$2.00 per 15, 3 sittings for $5.00. Eggs from general 

not $1.00 per 15 or $5.00 per i100. E. B. Carl, Harlan, 
owa, 





BABseD Plymouth Rocks—the: kind that win. 

Large boned, vigorous, stylish, farm-raised birds 
with narrow blue bars, Bred for heavy egg produc- 
tion. Am offering splendid bargains. Can furnish 
cockerels to head your best pen, Be friendly. Write 
your wants. Ask for book about chickens. Mrs, A. 
Berry, Clarinda, lowa, 





ARRED Rock eggs. special mating, 15 for #1; farm 
range. 33.50 per 100. Indian Runner duc k eggs, 
15 for #1: @5 per 100. E. W. Collins, Webster, Lowa. 





UFF Rock eggs. First pen scored 92} to 94, @3 per 
15; second pen scored 90+ to 924, @1.50 per 15. 
Mrs. W. E. Hill. Farrar, Lowa. 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs, #1.50 per 15. Write 
me. L. L. DeYoung, Sheldon, Iowa. 





HITE Roek eggs for sale. Prices right. Mra. 
Frank Nordstrom, Aurelia, 1 lowa, 





IGH class Baff Plymouth Rock eggs for sale. 
Prices are right. Miss Bessie Lind, Rolfe, lowa. 





UFF Rocks—Large bone, good shape and color. 
Eggs #2 per 15, 86 per 100. Orval Mendenhall, 
Humeston, lowa, 


HITE Rocks—Eggs 81 per 15, sy al mating 82 
and 33. Wm. Wilkins, New Hampton, lowa. 











UFF Plymouth Rocks. Eggs from excellent lay- 
ers with show quality. Otto Koerth, lonta, Ia, 





ORPINGTONS. 





Large, big boned, pure white, great egg pro- 
ducing flock. Best at lowest prices. Fine 100 page 
poultry book free. Tells how to make money from 
poultry. Mrs. A. Berry, Clarinda, lowa. 


\ CRYSTAL White Orpi 
KELLERSTRASS (one kegs, 13 for wo 
EGGLAND FARM, Mt. Vernon, lowa. 


| 
| WHitE Orpington eggs from Kelleratrass strain. 








‘INGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs from special 
on matings, $2 perils. H. H. Schmidt, Parkersburg, 
owa. 





‘ C. Buff Orpingtons. Eggs, $1 per 15; $2.50 per 50. 
be Choice birds and good layers. Judson Erbe, 
Nora Springs, lowa, Box N. 





ULL blood 8. C. Buff Orpington eggs for sale, ¢2 
per 13 Write at once. Mrs. A. H. Allshouse, 
Sciota, Ills. 





SINGLE Comb Buff Orpington eggs. Farm range 
2 flock. Big solid buff males. 61.25 per 15; 5 per 
100; special matings, $2.50 per 15. Herman Huat, 
Clarksville, lowa. 





p=: RE bred 58. C. Baff Orpingtons. Eggs from fine 
large, bealthy fowls, 81 per sitting, $4 per hun- 
dred. Mrs. Clyde Rupert, Clearfield, lowa. 





C. Buff Orpingtons. Eggs from extra fine pure 
* bred flock, 61.25 per15; 65 per100. Buff Orping- 
tons exclusively. OU. E. Sutcliffe, Clarksville, lowa. 


Wurm! Plymouth Roék eggs, 15 for #1; 40 for $2; 
1% for #4. Mrs. VO. W. Browning. Newton, 
Iowa, ht. 8. 





GGS for hatching from White Rocks of Evergreen 
Hill. D. L. Graham, Parkersburg, lowa. 





UFF Rock eggs, 81 and 82 per 15, #5 per 100. Ben 
Nolin, Newton, lowa. 





GGS—W. P. Rocks, Fishel and Hollway stock, 45 
$2. 100 64. Mrs. Fannie Galloway, Washington, 
Iowa. R. R. 7, Box 26. 





GGS from high class Barred Rocks. 5c each, H,. 
N. Wahi, BoOne, lowa. 





UFF Rock eggs, 81.00 15, 85.00 100. ¢ . Chote e range 
stock. T. R. Funk, Route 9, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
GGS—Barred Plymouth Rocks, pure bred farm 
4 flock, 61 per 15; 65 per 100. Mrs. E. F. Morris, 

Harlan, lowa. 











ARRED Rock eggs for hatching. Exhibition pen 

A headed by a 93 point cockere!, 83.50 per 15. 

Pen B, $2.50 per 15. Utility eggs, #1 per 15 or@5 per 
100. Chas. McCaskey, Ogden, lowa 





ARRED Plymouth Rock eggs. Carefully selected 

hens with deep narrow barring. mated to cock- 

erels direct from Russell. 81 per 15. @1.75 per 30, 84.50 
per 100. Aita Trease, Lynnvilic, lowa 





HOICE Barred Rocks. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Eggs 75c 15, $1.75 50. Mrs. Paulson, Harian, Ia., R. 5. 








SINGLE Comb Buff Orptngtons exclusively, Cook's 
strain. Eggs $1.50 for 15, 66 per 100. Fred W. 
Turner, Linden, lowa. 





pure. ER ro Wyandottes exclusively. Eggs—i5, 
30, $1.60; 100,¢4—farm range. Satisfaction 
pK A, 3 Palmatier & Son, Greene, Iowa. 








SCOTCH COLLIES 


from imported and trained parents, for sale. Prices 
reasonable. My Colties won in all classes at the Des 
Moines Dog Show, including prize for best Collie in 
the show. Good puppies and bred females now for 
sale. punmyville Sronets, Cummings, la. 


yor SALE—A bred bitch, sable and white; 
also some fine pu pupyie. es at farmers’ prices. Write 
us. MORSE COLL NELS, Oxford, Indiana, 








) C. BUFF Orpington eggs, $1.00 per 15, from range 
We birds. Mrs. Guy Breeding, R. 1, Mdélvern, lowa. 


? Horr. Black, White Orpingtons, world’s best 
strains; @5 matings, 63 settings. Buff Rocks, 
$1.50 setting. Henry Wiecks, Walnut Grove, Minn. 











BRAHMAS. 


IGHT Brahma eggs from prize stock. Circular. 
Schreiber Farm, Sibley, lowa. 


IGHT Brahma eggs, $1 per 16. + ~— ener 
Wrigley Smith, West Branch, lowa. 














Please mention this paper, when writing. 





TURKEYS. 





AMMOTH Bronze turkey eggs from prize winning 

stock; also Buff Rock eggs. High quality. 

Reasonable prices. Mrs. E. P. Powell, Higginsville 
issouri. 





y= Holland turkeys, Toulouse geese eggs, 
each. J.J. Davis, Humboldt, lowa. 





RE Bourbon Red turkeys of the large and very 

domestic kind. Eggs for sale, $3 for 11. Also 
Pekin duck .¢i foril. Address Jas. C. Stephen- 
son, Oneida, IIL, Route 11, Box 44. 





MINORCAS. 


C. Black Minorcas, $1 sett J. A. Spangter, 
8. West Chester, lowa. _ 


Please mention this paper when weiting. 
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Our Weekly Sabbath Sched canis 


BY THE EDITOR. 
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THE VISION AND CALL OF ISAIAH. 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for May 14, 1911. Isaiah, 6.) 

“In the year that king Uzziah died 
I saw the Lord sitting upon a throne, 
high and lifted up; and his train filled 
the temple. (2) Above him stood the 
seraphim: each one had six wings; 
with twain he covered his face, and 
with twain he covered his feet, and 
with twain he did fly. (3) And one 
cried unto another, and said, Holy, 
holy, holy, is Jehovah of hosts; the 
whole earth is full of his glory. (4) 
And the foundations of the threshold 
shook at the voice of him that cried, 
and the house was filled with smoke. 
(5) Then said I, Woe is me! for I am 
undone; because I am a man of un- 
clean lips, and I dwell in the midst of 
a people of unclean lips; for mine 
eyes have seen the King, Jehovah of 
hosts. (6) Then flew one of the sera- 
phim unto me, having a live coal in 
his hand, which he had taken with 
the tongs from off the altar: (7) and 
he touched my mouth with it, and said, 
Lo, this hath touched thy lips; and 
thine iniquity is taken away, and thy 
sin forgiven. (8) And I heard the 
voice of the Lord, saying, Whom shall 
I send, and who will go for us? Then 
I said, Here am I; send me. (9) And 
he said, Go, and tell this people, Hear 
ye indeed, but understand not; and 
see ye indeed, but perceive not. (10) 
Make the heart of this people fat, and 
make their ears heavy, and shut their 
eyes; lest they see with their eyes, 
and hear with their ears, and under- 
stand with their heart, and turn again, 
and be healed. (11) Then said I, Lord, 
how long? And he answered, Until cit- 
ies be waste without inhabitant, and 
houses without man, and the land be- 
come utterly waste, (12) And Jehovah 
have removed men far away, and the 
forsaken places be many in the midst 
of the land. (13) And if there be yet 
a tenth in it, it also shall in turn be 
eaten up; as a terebinth, and as an 
oak, whose stock remaineth, when they 
are felled; so the holy seed is the 
stock thereof.” 

The political. history of Judah and 
Israel is written in the books of Kings 
and Chronicles, their moral history in 
the Prophets. Hence the Prophets can 
not be rightly understood without the 
history, nor the history without the 
prophets. To understand the present 
lesson one must read carefully the 
twenty-sixth chapter of II Chronicles, 
and note the outward prosperity of the 
kingdom of Judah in the time of Uz- 
ziah, his successful wars and the con- 
quest of the surrounding nations, his 
fortification of Jerusalem and the com- 
plete organization of his army, so that 
“He waxed exceeding strong,” “And 
his name spread far abroad; for he 
was marvelously helped, till he was 
strong.” They should note also that 
Uzziah, like many other men, forgot 
the source of his strength and pre- 
sumed to usurp the priest’s office by 
offering incense in the Holy of Holies 
at the moment when, according to Jo- 
sephus, the great earthquake, long re- 
membered, rent the temple even to the 
Holy of Holies, and that he was then 
and there stricken with leprosy, to the 
Jew the most signal mark of the Divine 
displeasure, deposed from his kingdom, 
forbidden to enter the temple or to 
mingle with the people, and remained 
a visible and awful mark of the wrath 
of God. 

The reader should then study the 
first six chapters of the prophecy of 
Isaiah, and the first and second chap- 
ters of the prophecy of Amos, and 
learn from these the moral character 
of the people when Isaiah entered upon 
his mission, as described in our lesson. 
Amid all the outward prosperity and 
glory of Uzziah’s reign, there was 
moral corruption of the deepest, utter 
hypocrisy in religion, shameless op- 
pression of the poor, the widow and 
the fatherless, open bribery of the 
judges, the obsequious worship of 
wealth, unbridled licentiousness and 
unbounded luxury (often fit compan- 
ions), the accumulation of vast estates, 
which the prophet predicts will result 
in the dissolution of society, the de- 
struction of the government, and the 
captivity of the people. 

It was “in the year that king Uzziah 
died” that the prophet Isaiah, then a 
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young man, was standing in the temple 
facing the inner court. The holy place 
and the Holy of Holies were in vision 
opened before him, and he beheld Je- 
hovah, not as the lambent ftame, the 
usual symbol of the Divine Presence, 
hovering between the cherubim that 
shadowed the mercy seat, but on a 
throne, high and lifted up, and the 
train of his royal robe. filled the temple. 
The form that was upon the throne is 
not mentioned, but around it were 
seraphim, or the “burning ones,” at 
once supporting themselves, veiling 
their faces, and chanting the song that 
has been embodied in the sacred songs 
of all nations: “Holy, holy, holy is 
Jehovah of Hosts; the earth is full 
of his glory;” while the building was 
shaken by the voice and the house 
was filled with smoke, The impres- 
sion left upon the prophet was the 
same as that left upon Paul on the 
way to Damascus and on John on the 
Isle of Patmos in the presence of the 
risen Lord, that of sinfulness and ut- 
ter unworthiness. As in each of the 
cases mentioned, a message of mercy 
was received with the intimation of 
Divine cleansing; then a voice, not of 
the seraphim or “burning ones,” but 
of the Lord Himself, saying, Whom 
shall I send, and who will go for us? 
And the now consecrated and assured 
prophet, young as he was, in the ardor 
of his devotion replied: “Here am I; 
send me.” 

The message that he received is one 
that fitly describes the whole after 
ministry of Isaiah: “Go and tell this 
people, Hear ye indeed, but understand 
not; and see ye indeed, but perceive 
not. Make the heart of this people 
fat, and make their ears heavy, and 
shut their eyes; lest they see with 
their eyes, and hear with their ears, 
and understand with their heart, and 
turn again, and be healed.” Five times 
is this message quoted in the New 
Testament, and each time to a people 
who had refused to follow what they 
knew to be right, and who, by their re- 
fusal to obey the dictates of con- 
science, hardened their own hearts and 
brought about their own utter destruc- 
tion. 

Many have wondered at the peculiar 
form of expression, “Make the heart 
of this people fat, and make their ears 
heavy, and shut their eyes.” Some 
have even cavilled, as they have over 
a similar form of expression in con- 
nection with the ancient Pharaoh. They 
say: If the Lord hardens people's 
hearts and makes them dull of hear- 
ing and sight, they are not responsible; 
that if the preaching of the gospel has 
this effect, therefore it were better for 
the heathen word, for example, that 
they do not hear the gospel; that it 
were better for a man not to go to 
church at all than to have the gospel 
be to him “a _ savor of death unto 
death.” 

It is easy to answer this by saying 
that in Scriptural usage, either man 
or God is said to do what they are the 
occasion of being done; that is, the 
occasion is taken for the cause. Phar- 
aoh was commanded to free the slaves. 
He refused to do it, and the first re- 
fusal rendered him less willing to do 
in the future. A call to duty was the 
occasion that led him to harden 
his own heart. The true answer 
is that, according to the very 
laws of our being, the refusal to 
perceive truth and to act upon it de- 
stroys our power in the future either 
to receive it or act upon it. In other 
words, the man who, seeing the truth, 
refuses to act in accordance therewith, 
thereby loses his power to perceive it. 
The man who hears the truth and does 
not heed it weakens his power to hear 
correctly. The man who, when deeply 
moved, refuses to act in accordance 
with this sincere emotion, renders it 
more difficult thereafter to be moved 
by the truth. That is what is meant 
when it is said: “Make the heart of 
this people fat,” unfeeling, unsuscept- 
ible. And this, we think, is true in 
every man’s experience. If we act ac- 
cording to our best impulses, we make 
ourselves more susceptible of receiv- 
ing good impulses; but if we know 
and feel that we ought to do so and 
so, and nevertheless refuse to act upon 
it, we lose our power to feel, and that 
is why the “Scriptures speak of the 
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moist air, even heat and warm 
worth more than all. 


Economy: The durability of our 
heaters make it economy to buy them. 
They are made of one piece rolled 
steel, 3-16 of an inch thick with 1-4 
inch steel tops. Large feed doors and 
fire pots allow the use of big chunks, 
which burn up slowly and thoroughly. 


Proper Heating: The Campbell sys- 
tem is the only heater that will give 
you moistened warm air. This is the 
most healthful heat possible to obtain. 
The 15-gallon reservoir moistens the 
air as it heats it. This heat will not 
crack furniture, woodwork, etc. 


The following letter is not an un- 
usual case, we have hundreds more 
just as strong. 


“Tan. 8, 1911. 
“Money wouldn’t buy my _ three 
Campbells if I couldn't replace them. 
One of them is eight years, one fifteen 
and the other twenty-three years old. 
I understand they have been improved 
greatly. You don’t need to improve 
mine—the old is good enough for me. 
All furnaces are working perfectly. 
W. H. Lebman.” 
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can buy. 





2¢0 12-th Street, 


“Twice a Day,” is our valuable book on 
Winter-Chaser is the best heating plant you 
while you think of it, 


Campbell Heating 


A Campbell Heater 


Is a Good Investment 
from Every woman 


will pay for itself @ 
in fuel saved and the comfort given by the 


floors are 


uN TER: CHASERU 


ARE SOLD THROUGH DEALERS 


The Campbell agent in your town 
will be glad to show you the Winter- 
Chaser. See it and have him explain 
its superior points. If you do not 
know him, write us so we may tell 
you. 


FREE HEATING PLANS 


Send us a sketch of your floor 
plan, giving heigth of ceilings. 
We will have one of our heating 
engineers work out the best meth- 
od of heating for you. A free blue 
print of the plan will be fur- 
nished. 


It illustrates and tells why the 


Send for this free book, now, 


Company 


Des Moines, Iowa. 




















word of God, the truth, being either “a 
savor of life unto life, or of death unto 
death.” The great aim of man after 
all is to build up character,.clearness 
of vision, keenness of perception. sus- 
ceptibility of deep feelings; but if we 
do not act in line with our knowledge 
or convictions or emotions, the char- 
acter is not only not built up, but be- 
comes weaker from day to day. 

In anguish, the prophet cries out, 
“Lord, how long?” and the answer 
comes “Until cities be waste without 
inhabitant, and houses without man, 
and the land become utterly waste, and 
Jehovah have removed men far away, 
and the forsaken places be many in 
the midst of the land.” 

In the thirteenth verse comes the 
promise that there is to be a remnant; 
that while the nation is to be destroyed 
and led into captivity, life still re- 
mains, like that in the oak tree, which, 
though it be riven with the lightning, 
the trunk utterly destroyed, neverthe- 
less it will send forth new shoots. The 
following paraphrase gives what we 
take to be the true meaning: And 
yet there shall be a remnant in the 
land; and if there be yet a tenth in it, 
it shall not be consumer; but as the 
terebinth and as the oak, which is 
felled, sends up new shoots, so there 
shall yet be the holy seed remaining 
in the land. This idea becomes the in- 
spiration of all the later prophets. 

The main points in the lesson are 
the revelation of the Divine glory to 
the greatest of all the prophets (verses 
1-4); the conviction of sinfulness and 
unworthiness in the presence of the 
Supreme Being, and His consecration 
to the work (verses 5-7); his accept- 
ance (verse 9); the utter failure of 
his mission, so far as national reform 
is concerned (verse 10); the captivity 
of the people (verses 11-12), and the 
survival of the principles of the nation 
in a new form (verse 13). 

It will be noticed that the experi- 
ence of Isaiah is common, in a smafl 
sort of way, perhaps, but still common, 
to every human being. When Peter 
saw the great draft of fishes, he fell 
upon his knees and exclaimed: “De- 
part from me, O Lord, for I am a sin- 
ful man.” What was the connection 
between this draft of fishes and Peter’s 
conviction of sin? Simply that he saw 
that nothing else but Almighty Power 
could do what was done. When the 
uncultured man comes into the pres- 
ence of really refined, superior culture, 
he realizes perhaps for the first time 
his own lack of culture. Conviction of 
sin comes to us all by the revelation 
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of Supreme holiness; and so Isaiah, 
who appears to have been one of the 
best of men, realized his own sinful- 
ness only in the presence of the visible 
manifestation of God. He felt more 
deeply than ever his own unfitness, but 
r-vertheless promptly accepted his 
mussion in the confidence that the Lord 
would enable his lips to speak the 
truth. His acceptance is the more 
striking, because he was given to un- 
derstand that he was to fight a losing 
battle. - 

The lesson to the world is that when 
a nation becomes corrupt, when there 
is no justice in the courts, and no re- 
gard for the rights of the poor, the 
widow or fatherless, when drunkenness 
becomes the vice of rulers and priests, 
when unbridled luxury and licentious- 
ness prevail, when the wealth of the 
people is in the hands of a few and 
there is no moral power left to redress 
wrongs, the nation is doomed in its 
present form. In other words, no form 
of government can ever survive mora! 
rottenness and corruption, and when 
the government is destroyed and soci- 
ety ruined, there will be raised from 
its ruins a remnant of righteous people 
who will do the will of Jehovah, 

While this passage has a lesson to 
the whole world, it sounds a note of 
warning to the people of our own na- 
tion. We have not yet reached the 
time when we can not get justice in 
the courts, though it is terribly hard, 
if not impossible, for a poor man to 
do so with a rich man pitted against 
him. We have some regard for the 
rights of the poor, the widow and the 
fatherless. We have not reached the 
depths of degradation in which Israel 
had fallen when the preachers thought 
nothing of getting drunk. Drunken- 
ness among the rulers is not nearly so 
respectable now as it was fifty years 
ago; but there never was a time in the 
history of our country when wealth 
was to such a great extent in the hands 
of or under the control of the few. The 
revival of civic righteousness that has 
been going on for the last ten years 
or more is simply an assertion of the 
moral power of the people to redress 
the people’s wrongs, and therefore a 
most hopeful sign. But it is everlast- 
ingly true that when any nation loses 
its sense of justice and righteousness, 
its regard for the rights of the poor, it 
is taking the first steps to ultimate 
ruin, for which there can be no help 
except in the remnant of righteous peo 
ple that remain faithful to the funda- 
mental principles of truth and right- 
eousness., 

















May 5, 1911. 


Hearts and Homes 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry 
Wallace. Letters on subjects of interest to Hearts 
and Homes readers are welcome. If preferred, name 
of writer will not be published. Address all tnquir- 
ies and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, 
Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lows. 














WORTH LOOKING INTO. 


We are accustomed to pay certain 
prices for package articles, and pay 
these prices willingly because the add- 
ed cost of package goods over the 
same goods in bulk does not seem ex- 
cessive in view of the cleanliness and 
convenience of the package goods, but 
a Harvard professor tells us that too 
much money is going for the conven- 
iences, that we are paying too much 
for the glass, tin and paper boxes in 
which we are receiving our food. 

It might be worth while for women’s 
clubs to take up this subject and see 
how nearly the professor is right. Buy 
a glass of dried beef, weigh the glass 
and meat, and estimate whether econ- 
omy would dictate the purchase of 
dried beef in the bulk. Get prices on 
crackers and biscuits in small quanti- 
ties and large; get your grocer’s prices 
on goods in quantity; find out whether 
when you are getting two fifty-cent 
quantities you are getting a dollar's 
worth. Don’t accept four quarter pack- 
ages for a dollar. Aside from the 
fact that the smaller the amount pur- 
chased the higher the grocer’s price, 
you are paying sugar prices for every 
sack holding your sugar. During slack 
times the town grocer’s clerk weighs 
up the sugar; if sugar is sixteen 
pounds for a dollar, fifty cents’ worth 
will be seven and one-half pounds, and 
twenty-five cents’ worth probably three 
pounds. The country storekeepers, 
however, rarely make this difference. 

Fly paper is frequently bought by 
the dime’s worth, from three to four 
sheets, but a box containing twenty- 
five double sheets can be bought for 
forty cents. 

The housekeeper should know what 
she is paying for food value, what for 
package, and what for convenience; 
also what buying in larger quantities 
will save her. Some grocers have the 
trick of carrying only small patkages. 
They will have but half-pound pack- 
ages of the tea you wish, charging 35 
cents for the half pound, instead of 
selling a pound for 65 cents; they have 
only the pint or half-pint bottles of 
olive oil, which is much cheaper pur- 
chased in larger quantities. 

One man refused to permit his wife 
to buy sugar by the 100 pounds, bee 
cause, he said, “when she only sees 
50 cents’ worth she is more saving.” 
Think of the life of a good woman be- 
ing spent in scraping the sugar box! 

On the farm, where it is more con- 
venient to let the men who go to town 
on business do the marketing, women 
are often ignorant of the prices paid 
for groceries, but if there is a leak in 
buying package goos which we can 




























Cotion dress- goods that 
are substantial are by far 
the most economical because 
theyare ‘‘worth making up.”’ 


Simpson-Eddystone 
Prints 


I have been the standard cali- 
coes since 1842. The thor- 
oughness of the olden times 
has been continuously main- 
tained. These fabrics are 
still the same well- woven 
cloths — with new and artis- 
tic designs; and the deep 
rich colors are fadeless and 
enduring. 

Show this advertisement to your 
dealer when you order, and don't 
accept substitutes. If not in your 
dealer's stock write us his name 
and address. We'll help him sup 
ply you. 


The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philad’a 















BUY rr WHOLESALE 
YOuR co EE IN 25-!b. LOTS 
from JEVNE'S and save 10 cts. per pound. We pack in any 
size packages so several can order together. We are a specialty 
and OUR SPECIALTY I8 GOOD COFFEE. if you 
love good coffee serd for onr Money-Saving Price List. 
Jevne Coffee Co., Dept. 15, 718 Milwaukee Ave., Chicago 





WALLACES’ 


stop without sacrificing cleanliness 
and convenience, let us find it and 
stop it. As the professor says: 

“There are four or five things that 
chiefly go to make up life. The first 
of great importance is- water. The 
next to that is the mineral products, 
the chief of which is salt. There are 
three great classes of organic sub- 
stances which furnish life; these are 
fats, carbohydrates and proteins. We 
eat what we are made of. That is the 
fact which we must know if we are to 
understand the subject clearly. So we 
must eat water, salt, the fats, carbo- 
hydrates and the proteins. We get 
a variety of other things, but these 
are the chief. Most of them cost but 
very little. Water and salt cost the 
least. Whatever we eat, however, 
there are three things we must have 
and pay for; these are the fats, carbo- 
hydrates and the proteins. This is the 
fundamental fact to be remembered in 
our purchase of food. 





FIGHTING BOGUS SCALES. 


A committee of thirty club women, 
representing about 3,000 women of the 
city federation of women’s clubs will! 
soon be engaged in a fight for correct 
weights and measures in Des Moines. 
The plan as now outlined is for every 
housekeeper to equip her kitchen with 
standard scales and measures. Every 
article purchased is to be weighed or 
measured in the housewife’s kitchen, 
and any discrepancies in the amount 
purchased and the amount received 
will be reported to the committee. If 
these short measures and weights are 
not adjusted after the committee has 
warned the merchants, the committee 
will go before the mayor or market 
master and find out what per cent of 
the dealers are using crooked weights 
and measures, and if the per cent is 
large they will have the matter taken 
up by the city council. 





ASPARAGUS. 


Wash asparagus, scrape the part of 
the stalk to be used, and either cut up 
or tie in small bundles; boil in salted 
water, a teaspoonful of salt to the 
quart of water, and cook till tender. 
Take slices of toasted bread and dip 
quickly in the water in which the as- 
paragus was boiled; lay the slices on 
a hot platter, and the asparagus upon 


them, pouring a spoonful of melted but- 


ter over all. 

Cut asparagus is served with drawn 
butter or cream sauce. Cold asparagus 
may be used in an omelet. Cold aspar- 
agus is also served as a salad with 
salad dressing. 

For escalloped asparagus, prepare as 
above, put a layer of buttered toast in 
the pan, then one of asparagus, till 
pan is full, moisten with cream sauce 
and put in oven for half an hour. Avoid 
getting it too sloppy. 





MEN AND WOMEN. 


Last year the ladies of a prominent 
women’s club “had words” during the 
annual meeting. Some ladies whose 
feelings were hurt then have not spok- 
en since. When the thirty-fourth gen- 
eral assembly ended there was general 
good feeling, regardless of politics, 
among the men who had been making 
new laws and repealing old. Whatever 
their differences through the session, 
apparently there was nothing but good 
feeling after adjournment. 

In their ability to close a chapter, 
to forget disagreeable incidents, and 
to continue friendly in spite of differ- 
ences of opinion, men have the advan- 
tage of women. 
difference may be due to the fact that 
men have been working together in 
club organizations longer than have 
women. 

A well-organized club tends to make 
women less sensitive, less on the look- 
out for fancied slights, more chari- 
table. When an organization is formed 
it is found necessary to conduct pro- 
ceedings under certain fixed rules in 
order to have time and get the will of 
the majority. Conducting a club un- 
der these fixed rules, which are known 
to be absolutely impersonal, makes 
club wheels run smoothly. For her 
own protection, the president of a club 
should make herself thoroughly famil- 
iar with rules of order. Time devoted 
to such study gives a better under- 
standing of the work of our lawmakers 
and explains press reports which oth- 
erwise would be as confusing as the 
jargon of the slums. 

Women who are interested in laws 
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All out-doors 
invites your Kodak. 


Every day there are pictures right at home that are worththetaking— | 
pictures of the family that will always be cherished, pictures of stock and 
crops and buildings that will always be of interest and value, 

And when you are away from home there are pictures that are not 
only of interest but of value, too, pictures that mean dollars and cents to 


Every progressive farmer to-day is a student of the methods of 
those who are making the biggest successes in agriculture. A Kodak 
makes the most effective note book. 

Our Catalogue explains how simple picture taking is by the Kodak 
method and how inexpensive. It’s free at the Kodak dealers, or by mail. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














The Gem Power Washer 






is highly recommended by those who have 
used it and meets a strong demand 
for a machine that will 


Make it Easier for the Women 


Any lady can easily operate the Gem, and 
with it she no longer dreads wash day. 

It is convenient, safe and reliable. 

Run it with the engine you already have 
for pumping, ete. 

Ask your dealer to show you the Gem Washer, or 
write us for circular giving full particulars, 


GRINNELL WASHING MACHINE CO., 


Grinnell, lowa 








and lawmaking come nearer voting 
than their husbands suspect. Many 
a wife makes up her husband’s mind 
for him, but she never lets him find 
it out. 





RICE. 


The secret of cooking rice is to wash 
it thoroughly and cook in plenty of 
boiling water, two quarts to a cup is 
not too much. When tender enough 
to crush between the fingers, drain off 
the surplus water if the rice is wanted 
at once, and add butter or cream. The 
rice will absorb much more water if 
allowed to stand on the back of the 
stove, stirring occasionally. If wanted 
as a border, drain in the colander, then 
pour cold water through, thus separat- 
ing every grain, and place on the back 
of the stove to dry for ten minutes. 

When only a litle rice is left from 
the meal, pour about a quart of milk 
over a cup of rice, stir, and bake in 
the oven for several hours, thus mak- 
ing a custard, or rice float. 

When used as a vegetable for din- 
ner, a tablespoonful of butter and one 
or two eggs can be added. Any re- 
maining may be made into small rolls, 
dipped in eggs and bread crumbs and 
fried. Or, cover the rice left with sour 
milk and let stand over night. In the 
morning add flour and eggs as for ordi- 
nary pancakes, and fry as usual. They 
are nice spread with butter and sugar, 
piled one on top of another, and set 
in the oven for a few minutes. In serv- 
ing, cut down through the pile of.cakes 
pie fashion. , 

For waffies, take one pint of warm 
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boiled rice, one cup of sweet or sour 
milk, butter the size of a walnut, three 
eggs, one teaspoonful of salt and one 
of soda, sifted with one pint of flour. 
Stir rice and milk together; add the 
beaten yolks; then the flour, and lastly 
the whites beaten stiff. 





RECIPE DESIRED. 


A northern Iowa reader wishes in- 
formation concerning the making of a 
dough for cleaning wall paper. 





“DUTCH CHEESE. 


To Hearts and Homes: 

I wish to give my way of making 
dutch cheese, which I learned from a 
German lady many years ago. I heat 
the thick milk just enough to separate 
the curd from the whey. Usually but 
a little heat is required. Stir a little 
to make the separation complete, then 
put in a thin flour sack and drain well. 
Prepare the curd for the table by add- 
ing a little salt and sugar to suit the 
taste, working this well in with a 
spoon, and at last add some rich, sweet 
cream and stir well. Sometimes I add 
some caraway seed for flavor. 

In keeping meat through the sum- 
mer I have had the most success by 
frying it down. If one has plenty of 
meat and can save a few hams and 
shoulders fried down until corn pick- 
ing time, it comes very handy and 
tastes like fresh meat. I sprinkle each 
layer of meat with white mustard seed 
when frying down. 

‘, MRS. MINNIE STEEN. 

Muscatine County, Iowa. : 
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The Dairy. 


Our readers are invited to contribute their expert- 
ence to this department. Questions concerning iry 
Management wil! be cheerfully answered 








SILO FOUNDATIONS. 


A correspondent who neglects to 
give his address writes: 

“Four in our neighborhood have re- 
cently purchased 16x30 foot silos. 
What puzzles us is the foundation. 
Would you recommend cement blocks 
or a concrete foundation. We were 
thinking of making a foundation two 
feet in the ground, since we have to 
go that deep anyhow on account of the 
frost. Do you think it would weaken 
the foundation if we would dig that 
two feet out and then make a concrete 
bottom? It seems to me that blocks 
would be more economical of material 
than concrete. If we use blocks, should 
they be square or comewhat curved 
to correspond to the form of the foun- 
dation?” 

Under most conditions concrete is 
the best material out of which to make 
silo foundations, but brick, blocks, or 
stone may all be used. The founda- 
tion should be carried below the frost 
line, which will mean a depth of at 
least two feet: three feet or even more 
is better. The following directions 
given by the Bureau of Animal Indus- 
try of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, concerning the con- 
struction of silo foundations, are ex- 
cellent: 

“To lay out the foundation, drive a 
stake in the ground at the center of 
the proposed silo. Saw off this stake 
at the height desired for the founda- 
tion wall, which should be at least one 
foot above the ground on the high side 
if the ground is sloping. One end of 
a straight 2x4 inch scantling, a little 
longer than is necessary to reach from 
the center of the silo to the outside of 
the foundation wall, should be nailed 
on the top of the stake with a 40-penny 
spike. This spike then marks the ex- 
act center of the silo. From it meas- 
ure off the scantling the distance to 
the inside and outside of the founda- 
tion wall, and, having nailed on mark- 
ers, lay off the foundation. 


“The thickness of the wall should | 
vary from 1 to 18 inches, depending | 


upon the size of the silo, the material 


of the foundation, and the ground on | 


which it is located. The inside of the 
foundation wal! should be at least two 
inches nearer to the center of the silo 
than the inside of the staves. Where 
the ground on which the silo is to be 
located is not level, the markers can 
be lengthened by holding a _ longer 
board against either marker, moving 
it up or down to keep it touching the 
ground while the scantling is held 
level. If the ground is very uneven, it 
may be difficult to make the line con- 


tinuous, in which case points can be | 


marked every few inches, and these 
joined afterwards. 

“The material of the foundation may 
be stone, brick or concrete. Concrete 
is preferable under most conditions. 
Where stone or brick is to be used, 
the earth in the bottom of the silo, ex- 
cept where the center stake stands, 
may be dug out before the wall is 
built, thus giving additional 
space and allowing greater 
ience in building the wall. 
should not be dug out deeper than 


four inches above the bottom of the | 
wall. With a concrete foundation this | 


excavation must not be made until the 
wall has been finished and the position 


of the staves marked on the top of the 


wall. 
“Stone may be conveniently 


more than one or two feet above the 
surface of the ground. It should be 


laid in cement mortar in such a man- | 
surface will be 


ner that the inner 
smooth and the top level. 

“Where 
secured cheaply, as is often the case 


near brickyards, they can frequently | 


be used to advantage for a foundation. 
They should be laid in cement mortar, 
with the inner surface of the wall 
smooth and the top level. If the wall 


extends more than one foot above the | 


surface, it should be reinforced by lay- 
ing a No. 9 wire, or its equivalent, on 
every second course of brick above the 
surface of the ground. 

“For a concrete foundation, a ditch 
must be dug before any of the earth 
in the center is removed. The earth 
between the two lines that mark the 
inside and the outside of the founda- 








silage | 
conven- | 
The earth | 


used | 
when the foundation will not extend 


“ ‘ | 
hard-burned brick can be 
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tion should be taken out until firm 
ground below frost line is reached, 
care being taken to cut the sides of 
the ditch down straight and to leave 
the bottom level. 

“The concrete should be made of 
one part cement, three parts sand, and 
five parts broken stone. The broken 
stone may be of all sizes up to pieces 
that will pass through a two-inch ring. 
Washed gravel, broken brick or 
screened cinders may be used in place 
of broken stone. If the gravel con- 
tains sand, the amount contained 
should be estimated by screening some 
of it, and the proportions of gravel and 
sand should be so adjusted as to con- 
form approximately to the above for- 
mula. 

“For mixing the concrete, a box 
about four feet wide, eight feet long, 
and one foot deep may be used, or a 
simple floor platform 6x10 feet will 
suffice. To measure the materials, an 
empty barrel (preferably a cement 
barrel) with both ends knocked out 
will be most convenient. First meas- 
ure ap sand enough for a batch of con- 





a piece of 4x6 inch lumber, two feet 
long, with a hole bored in the center 
of one end to receive a four-foot round 
handle. When the second layer is put 
on, the surface of the first layer should 
be perfectly clean and rough, and if 
dry it should be sprinkled with water. 
Particular care should be taken to keep 
all dust and loose soil from the sur- 
face of each layer, as these prevent 
perfect adhesion. 

“After the ditch is filled to the sur- 
face of the ground, drive 2x4 stakes 
half an inch from the foundation on 
the inside and two feet apart all the 
way around. With a straight edge 
placed level—one end on top of the 
center stake and the other against the 
side of the form stake, mark on the 
form stake the height that the wall 
should be, as previously determined. 
Mark thus on every second stake. Take 
pieces of lumber one-half inch thick 
by six inches wide, preferably green, 
with straight edges, and bend around 
outside of these stakes, nailing the 
boards to the stakes, with the top edge 
at the marks. Then saw off the tops 














venient size, and spread it on the floor 
or platform. Measure up the cement, 
spread it over the sand, and, with a 
hoe or shovel, mix them until no 
streaks appear. This mixture is then 
built up into a low circular pile with 
a crater-like basin in the center. Into 


this crater pour water, and, by draw- | 


ing in the dry mixture from all sides 
with a hoe, mix thoroughly, adding 
more water if necessary until the hoe 


will leave the mortar without the mor- | 


tar clinging to it, after which the mor- 
tar is spread out on one end of the 
platform. Now measure up the broken 
stone or coarse gravel, drench it with 
water to wash off all particles of dust, 
and dump it on the wet mixture of 
sand and cement. The final mixing is 
usually done by shoveling the material 
back and forth until it is thoroughly 
mixed. It should be shoveled at least 
three times. The concrete is now 
ready for use, and should be put in 
place with as little delay as possible. 
“Put in the first layer about six inch- 
es deep and thoroughly ram the con- 
crete until water appears on the sur- 
face. A good rammer may be made of 








of the stakes above the boards. (The 
necessity of this sawing may be avoid- 
ed by driving down the stakes before- 
hand to the exact height.) 

“After the space from the top board 
to the ground has been boarded in, 
drive stakes in a similar manner for 
the outside form half an inch from the 
concrete. Drive these stakes so that 
the scantling, resting on the center 
stake and the inside form, as shown 
in Figure 4, will just clear the tops. 
Board up these stakes on the inside, 
making the top of the outer form level 
with that of the inner. 

“At several places nail slats across 
the top of the form to keep the inner 
and outer circles the proper distance 
apart. After all the boards are on, 
the form is ready to be filled with con- 
crete. 

“Four or five eye-bolts, half in inch 
in diameter and from twenty to twen- 
ty-four inches long, with a hook or el- 
bow on the lower end, should be 
placed six inches from the inside of 
the foundation and held in a vertical 
position by boards fastened across the 
top of the form. These bolts should 
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Grade Uptoa 
Profit Basis 


Records kept in Chenango 
County, N. Y., show that the 
daughters of ordinary cows 
and thoroughbred bulls of 
dairy breeds yield from 45 to 
50 per cent. more milk and 
butter than their dams, 


If you have a herd of cows 
which little more than pay 
their keep, grade up! 


Get a Jersey Bull 


About 780 Register of Merit cows 
(all ages) have authenticated re- 
cords averaging about 7844 lbs. 
milk and 421 Ibs. butter ina year. 
Thesecows havesons. Wouldn’t 
it pay to buy one for your herd? 


We have none to sell, but we 
have free information about the 
dairy merits of the Jersey. Wil 
you write us? 
AMERICAN JERSEY CATTLE CLUB, 
8 W. 17th Street, New York. 


BUILD YOUR SILO 


as lowa’s Agriculture 
Department would. 


Use our vitrified curved 
hollow tile of clay—re¢- 
ommended by them. 

We guarantee these 
tile when reinforced to 
last a life time when laid 
by plans furnished. 

Has advantage of dur- 
ability, cost and dead 
air space over wooden or 














Prices 


concrete — silos. 
qu ted. 


H. R. STRAIGHT, 


ADEL, IOWA 


ALSO MANUFACTURER OF 


VITRIFIED DRAIN TILE, 4 TO 24 INCHES 


INDIANA SILOS 





Now in use everywhere. Any user 
will tellyou why tp Silosare 
the “bestand cheapest.” Let us 
send os the Free book that solves 
the high price d feed question— 
‘SILO PROFITS.”’ Our Factories 
are located at Anderson, Ind., Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Kansas City, 
Mo. Write for Silo Catalog Today. 


INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
Union Buliding, Anderson, ind, 
HL C. HARGROVE, Des Moines, Iowa, 
Our Western Sales Agent, 


OLDS GASOLINE 


ENGINES 
ae: 





QUR free catalog is 
worth is weis gh t 
in gold to you. 


eugine of the world for thi rty year 
Seager Engine Works, 907 pe St. Lansieg, Mich. 


Or 1007 Farnum St., Omaha, Nebraska 














extend eight or ten inches above the 
top of the wall. The concrete will be 
filled in around them. After the silo 
is completed the staves adjoining the 
eye-bolts will be securely fastened to 
them. 

If the wall extends more than one 
foot above the surface of the ground, 
it should be reinforced by imbedding in 
the concrete, every eight inches above 
the surface and near the outer edge, 
two or three strands of wire with the 
ends tied together After- ramming 
each six-inch layer of concrete, work 
a spade between the concrete and the 
form to force the coarser materials 
away from the boards, thus leaving 
smooth-surfaced walls. 

“When the concrete is within one 
inch of the top, finish with mortar 
made by mixing one part of cement to 
three parts of sand, and strike off level 
with the top edges of the form. 

“After the concrete has set, and be- 





ian 
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fore removing the center stake, mark 
a line with a nail, pencil, or crayon 
entirely around on top of the founda- 
tion wall, three inches from the inner 
edge, to show where the inside edge 
of the staves will come. 

“Next dig out the dirt inside the 
foundation to four inches above the 
bottom of the wall. 

“If the earth’ in the bottom of the 
silo is firm and comparatively dry, no 
provision need be made for drainage, 
and a concrete floor, is unnecessary. 
Still such a floor makes the silo easier 
to clean, and makes it impossible for 
rats to burrow underneath the founda- 
tion wall and gain access to the silage. 
If, however, the earth in the bottom of 
the silo is inclined to be seepy, a tile 
drain should be laid in it and a con- 
crete floor should be laid above the 
tile. The tiling should open into the 
floor at the center, and the floor should 
be made to drain to it. The tiling 
suould extend beyond the silo wall, and 
have its outlet lower than the floor. 
The entrance of the tile drain should 
be stopped with a wooden plug before 
the silo is filled, and should be opened 
after the silo is empty. 

“The drain will not only carry off 
the water which tends to seep in, but 
any rainwater that may collect on the 
floor in case the silo has no roof. The 
concrete floor should be made four 
inches thick, of concrete similar to 
that used in the foundation wall, and 
surfaced with mortar made of three 
parts sand to one part cement.” 

In sandy or porous soils the method 
above recommended, as to digging a 
trench and filling with concrete, is not 
complete. On such soils, the trench 
should first be lined with tar or Build- 
ing paper.” 





BLOODY MILK. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Can anything be done for a cow 
that gives bloody milk? My cow has 
been giving bloody milk for about 
three weeks. First it started from the 
right fore teat, and later from the left 
‘_hind teat. She shows some soreness 
and sometimes mattery clots appear in 
her milk, as though there might be a 
gathering in her bag.” 

Milk containing blood clots is prob- 
ably due to caked udder. The cause 
may be exposure to cold, bruising of 
the udder, careless milking, or over- 
feeding. The first step in treatment 
should be to bathe the bag either in 
hot or cold water and then to massage 
thoroughly with a camphor lard oint- 
ment or a mixture of one part of iodine 
ointment with two parts of soft soap. 
Thorough rubbing with ointment sev- 
eral times daily is generally the best 
treatment. In connection with it, it is 
a good plan to give one pound of epsom 
salts to clean out the system and loos- 
en the congestion. Follow this dose 
once a day with one-half ounce of salt- 
peter and a dram of chlorate of potas- 
sium. Always milk as thoroughly as 
possible, protect the animal from cold, 
and take care not to overfeed her. Too 
much of such nitrogenous feeds as cot- 
tonseed meal often causes udder trou- 
ble, and at the first sign of disturbance 
we would reduce their use. A light 
laxative diet is always good. 





BEGINNER’S SILAGE QUESTIONS. 


A Minnesota correspondent writes: 

“I am thinking of building a silo, but 
before deciding would like to ask the 
following questions: How many tons 
of silage will a silo fourteen feet in 
diameter and thirty feet deep hold? I 
intend to use hollow brick; will it be 
necessary to cement the outer side in 
order to keep the brick in place? How 
many tons of silage will the average 
cornfield make when checked? At 
what stage of maturity should corn be 
cut?” 

A silo thirty feet deep and fourteen 
feet in diameter will hold about ninety 
tons of silage. The average cornfield 
will yield eight to ten tons of silage 
per acre, although nearly double this 
yield may often be had. For silage pur- 
poses corn is cut after the kernels 
have become hard-glazed and are dent- 
ing, but while the stalks and leaves 
are yet green. If corn is cut earlier 
than this, there is likelihood of the 
silage souring badly, and there will not 
be so much nutriment in it as if it were 
cut later. Silage may be cut later than 
this stage and still make quite good 
silage if water is run in with the silage 
at the time of filling. 

It is generally not necessary to ce- 
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ment the outside of hollow brick silos. 
All silos should be air-tight and strong 
enough to resist the side pressure of 
the silage. Ordinarily, the curved hol- 
low brick when properly laid will meet 
these requirements without any out- 
side coating of cement being given. 





COW WITH INFLAMMATION OF 
THE BRAIN. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“T have a badly ailing cow. She will 
be lying down and all at once will draw 
her head around to the right side, get 
up and go around in a circle as many 
as a dozen times, then she will fall 
and her head will come around straight 
and she will lie very still and her 
breathing will sound like the puff of a 
locomotive. She will lie this way for 
five minutes, and then will get up and 
be drowsy the rest of the day. By the 
next day she appears the same as ever 
and is all right for about ten days. 
This cow has been fresh for about 
three days.” 

Inflammation of the brain is the 
probable cause of the trouble. It may 
be caused by bruises of the head, poor 
quality of food, tumors of the brain, 
or parasites. In this particular case, 
since the cow has recently calved, it 
may be that milk fever is acting as a 
cause. If it were the true milk fever, 
however, she would not recover so 
quickly, and the attack would not like- 
ly be repeated at such short intervals. 

For the first step in treatment, we 
would consider carefully the part that 
milk fever might have in producing 
the trouble, and would, if necessary, 
give the air treatment of the udder. 
Inflammation of the brain in any form 
is very dangerous, and unless prompt 
treatment is given, complete recovery 
will rarely follow. The following is an 
outline for general treatment recom- 
mended for inflammation of the brain 
as given in the government book on 
diseases of cattle: 

“In the early stage, when the pulse 
is large, most cases will admit of 
bleeding. Eight or nine quarts of blood 
should be taken from the jugular vein. 
This should be immediately followed 
by a purgative of the following, for 
cows of average size: Epsom salt 24 
ounces, pulverized gamboge one-half 
ounce, croton oil twenty drops, warm 
water three quarts; mix together and 
give at once as a drench. About two 
quarts of warm water or warm soap- 
suds should be injected with a syringe 
into the rectum every three or four 
hours. All the cold water the animal 
will drink should be allowed, but food 
must be withheld except bran slops 
occasionally, or grass if in season, 
which may be cut and carried fresh to 
the patient. If the purgative acts and 
the animal shows signs of improve- 
ment in the course of two or three 
days, two drams of iodide of potassium 
may be given every night and morn- 
ing, dissolved in a half bucketful of 
drinking water. After some progress 
is made toward recovery, one and one 
half drams of pulverized nux vomica 
should be given twice a day added to 
the iodide of potassium. This should 
be administered so long as a stagger- 
ing gait remains.” 

Even under the treatment above rec- 
ommended, it is rare that complete 
recovery takes place. If we had a 
valuable animal affected with any 
form of inflammation of the brain, we 
would call in a veterinarian at once. 
If this is impossible we would admin- 
ister the above treatment with judg- 


7 The lowa Silo 


Built of one-plece clear fir staves 
with patent swinging door and 
clincher frame. The only silo on 
the market where quality, work- 
manship of the first order and con- 
venience are combined in making 
a silo that will suit the most exact- 
ing. We also build fir tanks. 
Write for our free book, “The Silo 
as a Profit Maker.” 


IOWA TANK & SILO CO. 


DEPT. D 


Black Hawk Nat'l Bank Bidg., WATERLOO, IOWA 


















For Hogs, Sheep & Cattle 


Milk Oilis the best and cheap- 
est, destroys absolutely scab, 






fectant. 
gate’ Catmontves for the ask 
ing. Agents Wanted. 
F.S. BURCH & CO. 
64 W. UlinoisSt., Chicago, Ill. 
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“MEN WHO KNOW” 


USE THE 


DE LAVAL 
CREAM SEPARATOR 


Does it not mean a great deal to YOU, the prospective buyer of 
a Cream Separator, that such men as 


Hon. Levi P. Morton, Ex-Vice Pres’t United States 
Miss Helen Gould, the great philanthropist 

Hon. Whitelaw Reid, U. S. Ambassador to England 
Alfred G. Vanderbilt, of that famous family 

C. F. Smith, Master Vermont State Grange 

Norman B. Ream, of the Pullman Palace Car Co. 

F. L. Houghton, Sec’y Holstein Breeders Ass’n 

Wm. MacKenzie, Pres’t Canadian Northern Railway 
S. S. Carvalho, Manager the Hearst newspapers 
Hon. Seth Low, Ex-Mayor of New York 


and many others like them, good dairy farmers as well as great leaders 
in every sphere of human endeavor, each of whom is possessed of much 
personal experience and a thousand authoritative sources of separator 
information, are among the 1,250,000 satisfied users of DE LAVAL 
Cream Separators? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165—167 Broadway 29 E. Madison Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
14 and 16 Princess Street 
WINNIPEG 


Drumm and Sacramento Sts. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
1016 Western Avenue 

SEATTLE 


173—177 William Street 
MONTREAL, 


























CATTLE 


FROM 


BLACKLEG a ei 


are Simplest, Safest and Surest 
* Preventive. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
WRITE FOR FREE CIRCULARS. 


PARKE, DAVIS.& COMPANY 


No Dose to Measure. 
No Liquid to Spill. 
No String to Rot. 


DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY} DETROIT, MICH.U.S.A. 


















Equip your dairy with up-to-date machinery 


The GLARINDA Gream Separator 


IS THE LATEST AND BEST 


Our tavgent-wing-dise bowl only requires half the num- 
ber of dises that the old style machines use. The efliciency 
of the work guaranteed second to none. 

If convenience, simplicity and durability is a factor with you, in- 
vestigate the CLARINDA before you buy. A postal will bring our cata- 
log. State size of your dairy. We are the exclusive distributors of 


etsy’ HERCULES GASOLINE ENGINE 
Address E. R. BAILEY, Mgr. Clarinda Cream Separator Co. 


Dept. W, CLARINDA, IOWA 














airymen Don’t Doubt 


that feeding silage to cows increases the flow of milk and decreases cost of mainte 
nance. It has been proventime and again. Nor do those who have tried it doubt that 
the world’s greatest, most convenient and profitable machine to use is the 


PAPEC anc Ensilage Cutter 


MATIC 


Competiti have demonstrated that the PAPEC will cut and elevate 
better ine yy and with less power than any other blower 
ensilage cutter. It “‘throws and blows” over 50 feet without clogging. 
Easy to operate; fed from ground; never clogs or out of order, Cast- 
ison Seomea0 weed to twist on warp. GU. R AIS EeD. : 

. t e Ensilage, interest every dairy- 
man and farmer. Write forit FREE. Ageats wantedin unoccupied terttory. 
PAPEC MACHINE CO. Box 25 Shortsvillie, N. Y. 

25 Distributing Points in the U. S. 
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Summit Town 
and Country Shirt 





When you go out, 
When you work and 
When you stay at home 


Wear i 


And you'll always look well dressed. 


The soft upright collar attached 
right to the shirt does it. It’s the 
most comfortable shirt made; large 
and perfectly fitting—sGoes on and 
off like a coat. You'll want it 
when you see it. Popularly priced— 
At your dealers. 


Write for style book and give name of dealer 


Guiterman Bros., Makers 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Auft! 


Take off the shafts and pnt on the 
pole ina minute’s time; co it with- 
out tools and without effort. You 
can if you have the buggy youown 
or the buggy you buy fitted with 


Fernald Quick-Shilfts 


They are simple, durableand safe. 
They fit any shaft or pole eye. 
T yh ey | revent | 
and they cost but 25c. a pair. I 
your carriage. harness or hardware 
dealer cannot supply you, send 
BSe. to us. 

Fernald Mfg.Co.,Inc., North East, Pa, 
Manufacturers of Fernald Double 
Trace Holder, Fernald Dash 
Holder and Spitzli Coupier. 








If you do, just write and say so. I will 
send you free literature telling about 
ny hog tight, bull proof adjustable steel 
ates and full particulars about my spe- 
ial introductory offer of one gate free 
to one farmer in each community. 
_Thave the best steel gate in the world. 
lo prove itin the quickest, surest and 
vest way I have a gate already to send 
vou as per my special introductory offer. 


My Gates Guaranteed 


They are made better, look better and will 
ast longer than any gate on the market and 
ost less. My TroJan Indestructible Farm 
sate must give satisfaction or it costs you noth- 
ny. Made from special high carbon steel tub- 
ng, 15-8 inch diameter, with brazed seams. 
jeavy galvanized iron wires. Easy working. 
Unbreakable. Two-year guarantee. Address 


W. K. Voorhees, Manager 
Standard Manufacturing Co., 
SUZ State St Cedar Falls, lowa- 





Now is the time to figure on them. 

Get the best while you're atit. Don’t 
buy till you get my 1911 proposition. It’s 
ahummer. Saves you 0%. The famous 


Iowa Gates 


Outiast 5 to 12 boerd gates and all metal gates, 
Made of special High Carbon Steel Tubing. 
60 days’ triai on your place. Write quick. 


JOSEPH B_CLAY, Manager 
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The Boys’ Corner. 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil and 
hoW it was made; Dow plants grow init; about farm 
animals—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.—how 
they eat their feed and grow. We want to study all 
these things and many more, and any time anyone 
wants to ask a question, or doesn’t understand, or 
wants to tell us something which he bas noticed, we 
hope he will write us. 








THE HOUSE FLY, FILTH FLY, OR 
TYPHOID FLY. 


You all know the house fly. Have 
you tried to catch him in your hands 
or kill him by a quick slap? Do you 
remember how he wouldn’t let you 
sleep on a summer morning; how he 
would keep tickling your mouth and 
nose, no matter how many times you 
brushed him away? Don’t you remem- 
ber how thick he was around the back 
porch; in the kitchen, too, and around 
the dinner table, unless your mother 
was very careful? But I need not tell 
you these things, for you know these 
habits of the house fly as well as I. 

I want you to hate the house fly; to 
loath him with all your heart and all 
your mind. In order that you may 
have some reason for hating him, and 
then do your best to kill him, I am 
writing this story. You may say: “I 
don’t like the house fly, but I can’t 
see what particular harm he does ex- 
cept to get on mother’s nerves.” Well, 
then, come and study him with me for 
a short time, and see if you don’t hate 
him. 

Perhaps some of you think that the 
house fly bites; the house fly does 
many bad things, but he leaves the bit- 
ing to a cousin of his, the stable fly. 
The house fly has a mouth which can 
not hurt even the tenderest skin; it 
is a mouth made for sucking, not for 
biting. Do you believe in germs? If 
you do not, or are not willing to be- 
come convinced, you had better not 
read my story any farther. The only 
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real damage the house fly does is to 
carry bad germs (bacteria is another 
name for them). Most of you never 
saw a germ, and none of you ever will 
until you look through a microscope. 
Germs are so small that hundreds of 
them could dance on the head of a 
pin. It is only a few years ago that 
men learned to know about germs; 
they found them by looking for them 
with a microscope (a very strong, dou- 
ble lensed magnifying glass). By 
looking at germs by means of a micro- 
scope, and by using his brain, the sci- 
entist found out not so very many 
years ago that most of our diseases 
are caused by germs. For instance, 
there is a tuberculosis germ, a typhoid 
germ, a smallpox germ, and hundreds 
of others. One kind of somach-ache is 
probably caused by a germ. Germs 
cause very serious stomach trouble in 
babies. 

I hate house flies because they carry 
germs. I know that they do this, for 
scientists have put house flies time 
and again under their microscopes and 
seen thousands and thousands of 
germs on their mouths and feet and in 
fly specks. By a very careful experi- 
ment with 414 flies, a Connecticut man 
found that the average fly carries about 
one million germs. If you look at a 
fly’s body very closely with your naked 
eye you can see that it is very hairy. 
Under a microscope you may see that 
on each of his feet are two little pads 
covered with a great many very short 
hairs. The fly could not be built better 
to pick up germs and carry them, but 
it makes no difference how many he 
carries if he does not drop them. He 
does drop them, though, for a fly likes 
to keep clean. Have you seen a fly 
sitting on a piece of bread, carefully 
preening himself, something like a cat 
making her toilet? Well, if the fly has 
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picked up any germs during the day 
he will surely shake many of them off 
at this time on the piece of bread. 
Then you will take the piece of bread 
in your mouth. Will it hurt you? Per- 
haps not, for most of the germs which 
the flies carry are not bad ones, and 
the bad ones themselves will not as a 
rule hurt you if you are in the very 
best of health. But many flies carry 
bad germs, and you are not always in 
the best of health, and so after swal- 
lowing the piece of bread you may be- 
come affected with typhoid fever, con- 
sumption or stomach trouble. Most 
flies are born in the horse stable. Let’s 
follow one from the time he is born for 
a few hours. He is born with a great, 
big appetite and a tremendous thirst; 
also he can smell food for more than 
a mile off. Our fly starts out to satisfy 
his hunger; he has an appetite for al- 
most anything that has a smell. He 
can eat nearly half his weight in food 
at one meal. He takes all food in a 
liquid form, however. If the food is 
solid, he puts a kind of fly spit on it 
and dissolves it so that he can suck 
it up. Our fly’s first meal will prob- 
ably be some liquid horse manure; 
then if he chances to pass an open 
privy he will dine there, and for a 
third course he may take a sample of 
the garbage barrel. All the time the 
hairs on his body and legs, and par- 
ticularly the sticky hairs of his feet, 
are gathering up filth of the worst sort 
imaginable, together with thousands 
of germs; his stomach is loaded with 
many thousands more. Then his sense 
of smell warns him of good things to 
eat in the nearby kitchen, and now we 
see him sampling your milk with his 
dirty mouth, tracking over the pota- 
toes with his unclean feet, and stop- 
ping on the cake for a while to wipe 


his feet and leave a fly speck. Our fly . 


passes fly specks on an average of 
about every five minutes. Scientists 
have found this out by watching flies 
and timing them. You have seen fly 
specks, thousands and thousands of 
them, on the window panes. Yet these 
you see with your eye are only the 
larger, darker colored ones. Most of 
them you can not see, since they are 
smaller and transparent, and besides, 
they are deposited by the flies often on 
some other place than the window 
where they will not be noticed. Un- 
doubtedly, in fly season much of our 
food has many fly specks on it. Fly 
specks are bad because they contain 
germs. For instance, a scientist kept 
track of one fly ior an hour and three 
minutes, and in that time he made six- 
teen specks, and of these specks eight 
had bacteria in them. 

Perhaps by this time you feel worse 
about the fly than I do, and the next 
time you see a fly crawling over your 


bread vou will feel like throwing the | 


bread away without eating. But you 
can not carry matters this far, or in 
most homes you would get nothing tc 
eat. Besides, if you are in a good, 


healthy condition, the ordinary germs | 


that the fly deposits on your bread will 
not hurt you a particle. It is a differ- 
ent matter with a little baby, as there 
are some germs which flies carry very 
commonly that are particularly danger- 
ous to babies, causing bad stomach 
trouble. For this reason, I hate to see 
flies around babies’ food, and especially 
—if baby is bottle fed—around her 
milk. It gets on my nerves to see flies 
buzzing around baby’s nose and mouth. 

What are we going to do about it? 
If we want to, we can follow the Chi- 
nese method, saying, “What is good 
enough for our fathers is good enough 
for us.” That is not the way to pro- 
gress, though. Of course, there are 
so many babies in the world that we 
can sacrifice one now and then to the 
germs which the house fly carries on 
his feet and deposits in his specks. We 
can allow the house fly to continue to 
carry typhoid, consumption, and many 
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other disease germs from our stables 
and privy vaults to our food, and take 
the chances that we will be in such 
good health that these germs will not 
harm us. Yes, if we have to, we can 
stand the flies buzzing around our 
faces early in the morning; we can 
stand them thick in the kitchen and 
on the dining-room table; we can run 
a chance of sickness and stand the 
annoyance if we have to, but we do 
not have to. 

What are we going to do about 
In the first place, come with me 
a little while and study how the 
lives, then we will know how 
him in the easiest way. When you 
know how he lives and brings forth 
his young, perhaps you can suggest 
some new method of getting the best 
of him. You have noticed a few flies 
on warm days this spring buzzing 
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around the house. Some fine day this 
spring these flies which wintered over 
the house will fly out to one of the 
nanure piles (nine cases out of ten it 
i]l be the horse manure pile or horse 
anure in the stable, but occasionally 
it will be human manure in the privy 
ault or cow manure, or the garbage 
around the back door). In the filth 

one fly will lay from 100 to 150 eggs 
In twenty-four hours or less these eggs 
will hateh out into small white mag- 
s, pointed at one end. If you have 
aned the horse stalls you have seen 
m time and again. They seem to 
be especially common where the ma- 
nure is wedged down into the cracks. 
; may now know that if you kill 
one of these you have killed a house 
For about a week these maggots 


il 


on the manure, then they turn 
dark in color and rest for about a 
ek. Then they change into full- 


erown house flies. In a single summer 

e may be ten to fourteen genera- 

ns. In other words, the flies which 

i see buzzing around the house early 

he spring may be great, great, 

t, great, great, great, great, grand- 

thers if they live till the end of the 

son. You can searcely believe how 

descendants a single fly may 

ive in a season if every one of the 

to 150 eggs which are laid in the 

ing hatches, and if every one of 

ese flies lay eggs which develop. 

Someone figured it out, and found that 

‘ fly in a single season would have 
000,000,000,000,000 descendants. 

One of the easiest ways of killing 

se flies ig to keep them from laying 

eir eggs in the manure, garbage, etc., 

to kill the maggots after they 

hatch from the eggs. A single horse 

anure pile will often contain as many 

as a million maggots, so you see if we 

had some way of preventing these 

maggots from becoming flies we could 

avoid lots of trouble. The best way I 


or eise 


know to outwit the flies is to haul the 
manure out and spread it thinly every 
day on the pasture. Flies do not de- 
velop in manure which is spread thinly 
because there isn’t enough moisture in 


If you can’t haul the manure out 


every day, haul it out twice a week, 
but don’t let it pile up for more than 
ten days, for it has been found out by 
watching flies closely that in warm 


weather ten days is enough for a fly 
to go through all its changes from the 
egg to the full-grown fly form. If you 
leave the manure for longer than two 


or three days around the stables, the 
flles are gure to have laid eggs in it, 
and these eggs are likely to go through 


changes fairly well even though 
ou spread the manure out thinly on 
land. The surest way is to spread 


the manure every day or else to pro- 
tect it in some way so that the flies 
can not lay their eggs on it, or else 
to make arrangements to kill the mag- 
gots. To prevent flies from laying eggs 


on manure it must be covered up. One 
oi the easiest ways to do this is to 
build a tight box with a lid and a side 
door. 

If the manure isn’t taken out every 
day or-two, or if it isn’t stored away 
in some box so that flies will not lay 
their eggs on it, then the only thing 
we can do to outwit flies at this stage 
of the game is to kill the maggots. 
This is done by spreading chloride of 
lime over the manure or drenching it 
with kerosene or with a twenty per 
cent solution of sheep dip, or with 
Paris green, two ounces to the gallon 
of water. 

If you do any of these things on 
your farm this season; if you haul the 
manure out every day; if you put it in 
a tight box; or if you cover it with 
chloride of lime or some other maggot 
killer, you will kill millions of flies 
this summer before they ever become 
flies. If you are to do a complete job, 
though, you must not only clean up all 
the manure around the barn and keep 
the stables thoroughly clean, but you 
must clean up the garbage around the 
house and be sure that the human ma- 
nure in the privy vault is covered every 
day with dry earth or lime. These 
things thoroughly done on your place 
will prevent the development of nine 
out of every ten flies. If you clean up 
your own place in this way, the 
chances are that fly trouble will not 
amount to much for you this year, un- 
less there is a neighbor’s place close 
by. As a rule, however, flies do not 
travel over a hundred yards from the 
place where they were born, so if you 
clean up your own place you probably 
will not be troubled much with flies. 

But no matter how good a job of 
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cleaning up you do, there are bound to 
be some flies in the house. I hope 
your house has both window screens 
and door screens, but even if it has, 
some flies will wander in. If théy do, 
I hope your mother will do her best 
to keep them off the food, both by 
screening the food and by killing the 
flies. Sticky fly paper will catch many 
flies. An easy way to kill a room full 
of flies is to heat a shovel and drop on 
it twenty drops of carbolic acid, or 
buy some pyrethrum powder at the 
drug store and burn it in the room. 
The vapor of either carbolic acid or 
burning pyrethrum powder stupefies 
the flies and they may then be swept 
up and burned. A good fly poison can 
be made by dissolving one dram of bi- 
chromate of potash in one-fourth of a 
glass of water and adding a little su- 
gar. Some of this put in shallow dish- 
es around the house will kill many 
flies. The cheapest poison is formalde- 
hyde (such as is used in killing grain 
smut). A spoonful of this put in a 
half glass of water and exposed in a 
room is said to soon kill all the flies. 
I don’t know just how satisfactory 
these different fly poisons are, but sci- 
entists have tried them and found them 
good. You may buy any of the mate- 
rials mentioned at a drug store. They 
will not cost very much, and I think it 
will pay to try one or more of them, 

You might try your hand at trapping 
flies. I understand that you may now 
buy the traps on the market. They 
are made of material like window 
screening, and are enclosed except at 
the bottom. A saucer or dish is filled 
with bread and milk, molasses, or any 
other attractive fly food, and the cage 
is put over it, with an opening around 
the edge for the flies to get to the bait. 
The flies fly up from the bait into the 
cage. This is based on the habit which 
flies have of getting to food any way 
they can, but of leaving it by always 
flying upwards and going towards the 
light. In cities, I have seen thousands 
of flies trapped in this way. One uni- 
versity professor says that he thinks it 
is the best way to get rid of flies. He 
thinks it is much easier to kill the full- 
grown flies by trapping than it is to 
cover the manure so that they will not 
lay their eggs in it. 

If you don’t have time to handle the 
manure properly, or to kill the flies af- 
ter they become full grown, you ought 
to do your best to keep them from vis- 
iting such places as privy vaults and 
garbage piles and then tracking over 
your food. You may do this by using 
dirt or lime every day in the privy 
vault and by keeping the garbage 
carted away, or else by spreading lime 
chloride over it every day. At the same 
time screen the food from the flies as 
carefully as possible. 

I have told you more things that you 
may do than any one of you can pos- 
sibly work out. Don’t let that bother 
you, though; every one of you can do 
something to lessen the damage of our 
hated enemy, the house fly, and if you 
are unable to do very much, you can 
at least remember some of these things 
which I have told you and make up 
your mind that when you get to farm- 
ing for yourself you will have things 
arranged so that house flies will not 
bother you. But please do not let it 
get on your nerves too much if you see 
house flies walking over your food. No 
doubt house flies will cause you to eat 
many thousands of germs this summer. 
Don’t worry about that at the time, 
for if you did, you would probably be 
sick for most of the rest Of your life. 
Instead, wait until you get a chance to 
really hit the house fly a good “crack” 
by fixing things so it can’t lay its eggs 
or by killing its maggots. While you 
are about it, hit him again for me. 





AZOTURIA, OR MONDAY MORNING 
SICKNESS. 


Do you remember what I told you 
in connection with horse feeding, con- 
cerning azoturia, or Monday morning 
sickness. To show you that this dis- 
ease is real, causing serious trouble, I 
quote the following letter from an 
Iowa reader: 

“I have a horse that has been stand- 
ing in the barn for three or four days. 
Last Sunday I hitched the horse up to 
go to my neighbors, and had driven 
only about a mile, when I noticed that 
he was going stiff behind. 
and put on a blanket and quilt. His 


muscles were hard, and he was very | 
the water seemed to just run | 


sweaty; 
off of him. I got a man from town 
who is a good hand with horses, who 





I unhitched 


drew off his water, and I noticed it 
was dark brown or reddish in color 
and had quite a smell. He also gave 
him some medicine, but I haven’t seen 
him pass any water since. I gave him 
pumpkin seed tea twice and rubbed 
turpentine over his kidneys. I turned 
him into a lot and he seems now to 
feel fairly well, but acts stiff at times. 
What must I do for him? Do you 
think that in time he will be as good 
as ever?” 

This reader has given a fine descrip- 
tion of azoturia, or Monday morning 
sickness. It almost always comes on 
after a horse has been standing in the 
barn for a day or more, and has been 
getting more feed than he _ should. 
When taken out to work, he suddenly 
goes stiff, and may go down com- 
pletely. 

This reader handled his horse after 
it went down quite wisely. The first 
thing that should be done is to stop at 
once and blanket the horse, especially 
over the back and loins. Then call 
for a yeterinarian. The veterinarian 
will probably give him a dose of four 
to six drams of aloes to loosen his 
bowels. He will also probably sug- 
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gest that hot bran, or other pcultices, 
be placed over the loins, and he may 
advise rubbing the loins with a good 
liniment. If the horse is very nervous 
he will give him four drams of potas- 
sium bromide. 

After a few hours’ rest, the horse, 
unless the case is a very severe one, 
will generally be able to get up again, 
but sometimes it will be necessary to 
haul him home on a float or sled. In 
time horses affected with this disease 
generally come around all right, but 
their hind-quarters may be stiff for a 
long time. The best treatment after 
a horse has got on his feet again is to 
give a long run on grass. To loosen 
up the stiff loin muscles, it is a good 
plan to mix ammonia water with sweet 
oil and rub the sore parts. Give him 
a good nerve tonic in his feed. A tea- 
spoonful of the following twice daily 
is good: Powdered nux vomica, four 
teaspoonfuls; powdered sulphate of 
iron, six teaspoonfuls; powdered gen- 
tian root, six teaspoonfuls. If the horse 
is a valuable one and the attack is 
severe, we would leave his treatment 
in the hands of a competent veteri- 
narian. 
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Show You How fo Got Rid of the Worms 
and Get Hundreds of Dollars More 
Profit from Your Hogs 


I have done it for thousands of farmers and stockmen—I am doing it every day—I’ll 
I'll prove it in your own barn yard on your own stock before you 

Alt ask is the privilege of sending you enough Sal-Vet to last 
At the end of that time I know you will be both surprised and 
pleased atthe great improvement your hogs, sheep, 
Vet is good for all stock) that you will be glad that you accepted my open liberal offer. 


TRACE MARK 





REG US. PAT. OFF. 
is a worm destroyer and conditioner—a medicated salt containing seven med- 
icinal elements that kill and expel all stomach intestinal worms and parasites which 
rofits. 
It puts the stomach and digestive organs in perfect condition, enabling the 
animal to derive far more good from the feed. 
—sharpens the appetite and makes stock thrive much faster. 


No Drenching, No Handling, No Trouble 
THEY DOCTOR THEMSELVES 


Put it where your stock can get at it at will and 
Read what C. M. Fleischer, secretary of National 
Association of Live Stock Breeders, Raisers and Shippers, writes: 


The writer, who is making a careful study of “Animal Diseases,” their cause gees. re 
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stock, and | take great ae in recommending this “_ le to all our nembers, as well 

ive stock breeder in the country, Your very liberal trial cffer and 
the standing of your company in the commercial world certainly bene § warrant every 
man in this country interested in domestic animals to give Sal-Vet trial. With 
best wishes for your well deserved success, { am, 


Send No Money in Advance 

Simply cut off—fill in and mail me the coupon below—tell me how many ~ é 
different head of stock you own and I will ship you enough Sal-Vet to Se > 
feed them 60 days. If it does not produce satisfactory results you need Ae “ ts i 

You have nothing to risk—everything to gain, Of / 
therefore, send in the coupon—get Sal-Vet—and let it 
make money for you and stop your losses at once. 
one-twelfth of a cent a day for each hog or sheep. 


SIDNEY R. FEM, Pres. 
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is the Mecca of the Homeseekers, 
this year. People are tired of the 
false promises of the ‘“‘boomers” of 
thearid Western plains. They have 
discovered, right here in 


MINNESOTA 


a hitherto overlooked section, 
beautiful 


RED LAKE COUNTY 


where soil, climate and location 
combine with social surroundings 
and market advantages, and offer 
to the homesecker at low cost, the 
greatest — comfort and pros- 
perity. Here it is that our Com- 
pany is selling the balance of its 
ands, prairie and timber, at low 
prices and on terms to suit the 
purenaser. ‘To all who write, full 
particulars, together with descrip- 
tive literature; will be sent. Byno 
means think of locating elsewhere 
till you have investigated these 
lands. Address. : 


LAND AGENT, C.R.1.&P.R'Y CO., 
160 Wolvin Bidg., DULUTH, MINN. 


44 Bushels to the Acre 


|, but that’s what John Kennedy of 

<< ee Alberta. Western Canada, yee 
#0 acres of Spring Wheat in 1910. porte 

from o ner eae in ae 

ad other excel- 

rovince showe 4 thes ee 





THE SILVER CUP 


at the recent Spokane Pair was 

awarded to the Alberta Government 
for ite exhibit of grains, grasses and vege- 
tables, Reports of excellent yields for 1910 
come also from Saskatch and Manitod 
in Western Canada. 

Free Homesteads of 160 acres, 
and adjoining pre-emptions of 160 
acres (at $3 per acre), are to be had 
in the choicest districta. 

ools convenient, climate ex- 
cellent, soll of the very best, rail- 
wayscloseathand, bulldinglumber 
cheap, fuel easy to get and reason- 
able ip price water easily procured, 
mixed ‘arming a success. 

Write as to best place for s.Jement, set- 
tlers’ low railway rates, pamyhlet “Last Best 
West’ and other information, to Sapt. of Im- 
mig., Ottawa, Can., orto Can. Gov'tagt. (54) 


W. V. Bennett, Bee Bldg., Omaha, Neb, 
E. T. Holmes, 315 Jackson BSt., 
St. Paul, Minn. 






































SELLING AGENTS WAN: 


YOU 


can sell our $75 per acre California 
farm lands and earn big profits 


Requires but little time. Old, reliable firm 
of excellent standing. Refer to any Los 
Angeles bank. Write us for full particulars. 


W. 0. HUSE CO., Farm Lands 


| 406-410 Stimpson Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


SOUTHEASTERN MISSOURI FARM FO3 SALE 


I have a fine farm of 880 acres, 3 miles from good 
town: 43 acres in cultivation, balance good timber; 
several fine al u - Willsell in whole 
ori ‘ lL terms: price 665 peracre. A fine 
etock farm. For forther information, address F. $. BICE, ORAM, Me. 

23 mi. 
160 ACRES ="; 
heirs and must be sold 
160 ACRES 3 mi.of ¥ Ida; fine land, fair im- 
proveme ; belongs to widew lady 
| ce $8,800 


SPOHN BROS., Garnet, Kansas 














f Garnett; fairly well improved, 
saying piece of land; belongs to 


who fs anxious tosell. I 
Be not wait to write, come at once. 





IFETIMNE OPPORTUNITIES ALONG 

OUR LINE aliforniaand@regon. Farming, 

Frait, Stock Growing, Dairying. Homesteads. Free 
booklet. L. F. CURTIS, Commissioner, 8. C. 0. Ry., Reno, Nev. 


lowa Lands For Sale 3%0""" 
to 690 per acre. Large I!st on request. Address 
SPAULDING &2 O'DONNELL, Elma, ia. 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


A RAP FROM SOUTHERN MIS- 
SOURI. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I would like to write a few lines to 
try and correct a statement in your 
paper of March 24th, where you speak 
of Vernon county, Missouri, being be- 
low the clover line. There is no doubt 
but your paper is my favorite, as it 
heads the list of five; but Wallaces’ 
Farmer has rubbed every state outside 
0. Iowa on most every chance it gets. 
Almost any isste gives the Campbell 
system a rub. This time southern 
Missouri can’t grow good clover. It’s 
all very well for you to hold every 
farmer and all the money you can at 
home, but I must confess there are 
other places and other things besides 
Iowa and corn. 

Now, to make my letter plain, I will 
first say that Vernon county, Missouri, 
is due west of Pulaski county some 
one hundred miles, and its climate is 
about the same, unless a few days 
earlier. We grow clover in southern 
Missouri—any kind, and lots of it. I 


to-day, April 4th, picked sweet clover ! 


eight and one-half inches high. (I am 
enclosing same with this letter.) It 


has been eaten off once this spring, | 


too. Can you pick eight and one-half 
inch clover in Iowa April 4th? There 
hasn’t been a month this winter that 
my hogs have not had red clover. Can 
you do it in Iowa? We can grow any 


grass Iowa can and some others. Why, | 


I have a meadow that I never put a 
red clover seed on except in manure, 
and I have as perfect a stand as Iowa 


can show. It’s not half the trick to ' 
get a stand here that it is in Iowa. I | 
have never failed on clover of any } 


kind, and I have sweet, red, white, 
alsike and Japan. 

Now, for the benefit of the Vernon 
county man: The best forage grass 
I can find is sweet clover, orchard 
grass, blue grass and timothy. I have 
this mixture growing on the very poor- 
est and rockiest west slope. White 
clover is also good with this mixture, 
if used for cow pasture; but with us 
white clover and Japan come rather 
fast themselves. 

Now, as to the last paragraph of 
your article. You speak of people go- 
ing into a new country out of the corn 
belt, saying that they should quit try- 
ing to make that land grow something 
nature never intended should grow 
there. I must say that I have no such 
trouble, with 150 bushel stalks and 
35 bushel corn. It’s not the corn nor 
the land. The treatment this farm had 
before has caused part. Also seed 
from the north will do this until the 
third year. 

Let me say further: 
Missouri the northern farmer. Give 
the land the same cultivation. Rotate 
your crops. Get more and better milch 
cows and hogs. A little manure goes 
a long ways. Give us these, and we 
will make as much money on our in- 
vestment as Iowa farmers do. So far 
as southern Missouri not growing clo- 
ver, it’s a mistake. This summer to 


Give southern 


prove it to you, I will send another | 


sample in June. 

Now, Mr. Wallace, don’t you think 
you have hit us hard when you say we 
can't grow clover, and because some 
land makes thirty-five bushels on 150- 
bushel stalks that we all ought to quit 
corn. Take clover and corn away, 
and what have we left? Remember, I 
don't claim we have any $150 to $200 
land. Neither do we pay double tax 
on money and mortgages. We don’t 
shiver with cold all winter and burn 
tons of coal; but we would like to be 
put on the map that we grow clover— 
all kinds and lots of it. 

IRA H. STEPHENS. 

Pulaski County, Missouri. 


Remarks: Our correspondent wrote 
us that he had been disappointed in 
growing both clover and timothy. We 
advised him not to give up clover until 
he had thoroughly tried it out, suggest- 
ing that the land might need lime, and 
also to experiment with sweet clover 
and alfalfa. We suggested that the 
proper thing for any person to do on 
going to a new country was to find out 
what the Creator intended to be grown 
in that country, and to grow that. 
What's the matter with that advice ?— 
Editor. 





BTL IMPROVED FARMS, Southern Minn. 
° Lowest prices, best terms. Write MOREHART 
& ArcuiINnson, Mankato, Minnesota. 





Minnesota’s 
Invitation @ 


7 Come and see this great state with its 
fifty-four million acres of productive land. 
Look over her fertile fields and thriving 


cities and towns. 
for yourself. 
ful climate. 


Examine her resources 
Test her delightful, health- 


§] See how corn, wheat, the grains and 


grasses, apples, peas, 
vegetables grow in her rich soil. 


beans and other 


{ Learn what money is to be made raising 
poultry and live stock, dairy farming, ete. 
J Minnesota is assuredly one of the ‘‘Pros- 


perity States of America.’’ 


Every fall 


Minnesota has a State fair that as an ex- 
hibit of the products of one common- 


wealth cannot be surpassed. 


§ A million and a half acres of Govern- 
ment Homestead Land open to entry. A 
large share or it agricultural and timber 


land. 


Red Lake Indian Reservation lands 


in northern Minn. just opened to home 


steading. 


| 300,000 acres of public land which the state h:- 


on sale at remurkably low prices. 


“ Great markets areat hand for ail of Minnesota's 


products: & 


Vaul, Minneapolis, Duluth, Chieazo 


-in daily touch by fast freight, express and pas- 
senger traius of the Northern Pacitle Railway. 
" Send for ‘Facts About Minnesota.” “Minnesota Lands’ 
and “'What Professor Thomas Shaw Says About Minin 


suta ’ Don'tdelay. Write todcy. 


L. J. Bricker, General Immigration Agent 
29 Broadway, St. Paul, Minn. 


Northern Pacific Ry 





Cabbage Weighing 
24 Pounds in March 


raised in Southern Alabama, Western Florida andalong the Gulf 


Coast, with shippi 
from 


command! 


season commencing early in March, and 
00 to #2.50 per crate at shipping point. 


This same land then planted in sweet potatoes wiil yield 100 to 
6150 per acre, and, in addition, an 1 


¢ forage crop, making 





3 Crops a Season From Same Land 


No long winters, but an average of 312 working days a year. 
Stock needs Littie protection and thrives on grazing = ek pont 


with an abun 
read of the actual experie: 


dance of good water. Send for our booklets and 


mces of former Northern and Western 


farmers who are qo becoming rich off the fertile lands of 
Alabama, Mississippi 


ennessee, Western Fiorida. 


LOW ROUND-TRIP RATES 1st AND 3d TUESDAYS EACH MONTH 
G. A. PARK, Gen’l Immigration and Industrial Agent 
Room 255 


Louisville & Nashville R. R. 


Louisville, Ky. 








Best grain and eattle district of 


With some timber. 
Canada. Good climate, sare rainfall, Gne soil and water, 
two railroads, two more coming, big crops, long crass, 
ae markets, on direct H. B. Line, land pays for itself 
three years or less. Write for free maps. Easy terms, 
cheap excursions. SCANDINAVIAN-CANADIAN LAND CO, 
Seeurity Baak Building, Minneapolis. 








Real Estate Dealers 


Have you customers that would buy a fine improved 
Kansas farm o1 small payment down, balance long 
time at low rite of interest? Will pay 5 per 
cent cash commission. 


Mave good list to select from. 


M.J. BIDWELL, Severy, Kansas 


We Mean It! 


ways if you don’t tind things } 
descriptions of beautiful southe 
you want a square deal in an impro 
claas diversified farming country c 
ine of lowa? If so, write us at once 


J. L. Griswold, Dodge Center, Minn. 





Improved Farms—Canada 


We offer two very choice, highly improved farms 
near the city of Winnipeg. One 640 acres and one 480 
acres. Both in high state of cultivation and with 
good buildings. To be sold at values w b will 
double in three to five years. For prices and partic- 
ulars, address 


CORELL! & BURCHARD LARD DO. 
311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


WHY PAY RENT FOR A FARM? 


Make rent pay forafarm. You may not find a good 
farm next year. You want fertile land, wood, water, 
good neighbors. Improvements. $10 up. Terms. 
Write for booklet. Arkansas Farms Com.- 
pany, Little Rock, Ark. 


FOR SALE 


Minnesota, No. and So. Dakota improved farms and 
raw prairie and t er lands, $6.00 to 2100.00 per acre. 
Rich, produ Fast growing country. Write 


for latest price list 
LAMM & HOHMANN LAND COMPANY, Mankato, Minnessta 


MINNESOTA FARMS 


For sale on easy terms. 
We sell our own lands. 
Write for list and map. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar. Minn. 














\ INNESOTA FARMS FOR SALE—Prices 
."k low and terms easy. Writeme. LEWIS JOHN- 
SON (LAND CU.), Willmar, Minnesota, 





MPROVED andu 
corn, cane ands 
falls and mild winters. 


nimproved land for sale or rent, 
il grains. Near range: long 
J. U. Rhoades, Nowlin, 8. D. 





LAC QUI PARLE COUNTY 


FARMS EOR SALE 


in the famous Minnesota river valley, I 
Minnesota’s corn belt. We take ple 

our holdings to those interested. Are 3 1e 
them? For prices, terms and descriptions, write 


KUNOW & SMYTHE, Marietta, Minn. 
BUY YOUR FARM NOW 


in New York State where fine imfirove 

be had now at low prices and on easy 

once for free descriptive list of 

Address McCBURNEY, STOCKING & CO., 3435 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


**$40 PER ACRE 
fe what many a Murray county, Minnesota, farme 
taking from his land this season, not hstan 
droa:h. Come and invest in beautiful Sour t 
Minnesota, in the Corn and Clover country, only 24 
miles from the Iowaline. Prices right.” 

BURT t. WELD - Slayton, Minn. 











YEN for our list and maps 

a southern Minnesota farm lands. ; B 
Land Co. Offices at Madelia, and New Richiand 
Mian. 


} ICHBIGAN FAR™MS—A\! 

+ easy terms, near good schools, chu 
D., telephone, clay loam soil; List 

HoLr Co., Fremont, Mich. 
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May 5, 1911. 


FEEDING VALUE OF MILLET HAY. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“What is the value of millet hay for 
feed? How does it compare with clo- 
ver for milch cows or for fattening 
calves?” 

We know of no experiments directly 
comparing millet hay with clover for 
either milch cows or fattening calves. 
The following table gives the relative 
amounis of digestible nutrients con- 
tained in 100 pounds of millet as com- 
pared with clover and timothy hay: 


| | | 





a 
| es | 

s#inei 

sD |} est ~~ 

2&6 | gs s 
WHA occccccsst Ce | See Li 
Clover seesceeee! 7.1 | 37.8 1.8 
Timothy ....... 2.8 42.4 1.3 


From its composition alone we would 
judge that millet is a very valuable 
hay for all kinds of stock. In fact, 
however, millet is not a popular hay. 
When cut for hay after the seeds form 
it is a rather dangerous feed for all 
kinds of stock, especially horses. In 
horses it seems to cause excessive 
action of the kidneys. while in cattle 
and sheep the bristles of the millet 
heads tend to cause impaciion and 
other digestive troubles. No matter 
when millet hay is cut, it seems to 
have a tendency to produxe scours if 
used as the only roughzge This is 
especially true when it is cut before 
blossoming. Millet is at its best for 
hay when cut after all the heads are 
out but before seed has formed. When 
fed alone, millet hay is not a very 
good roughage, but when cut at the 
proper time and fed in connection 
with some other hay, it is well rec- 
ommended by both experiment sta- 


tions and practical feeders. 





HARROWING GRAIN. 


Professor Thomas Shaw states that 
he thought the four harrowings he gave 
grain atter it was up saved his crop 
last year. It was so dry that the grass 
never got green, yet the yields went 
from twenty to thirty bushels. The 
harrowings were given when the grain 
was just coming up, when it was four 
to five inches high, six to seven inches, 
and when eight to nine inches high. 





INFORMATION WANTED. 


An Iowa subscriber writes: 

“I would like very much to see a 
discussion in Waliaces’ Farmer con- 
cerning the value of land for pasture. 
What is it worth to pasture horses and 
cattle ranging in age from one year 
upwards, taking into consideration the 
price of land and the high rental that 
is charged for it?” 

We would be glad to have communi- 
cations from our readers on this sub- 


ject. 
© @ 

nadilla Siig 

Let Us Prove It Now 


What You Need 
Costs you nothing to find ont, 


Just send us a post card. We'l 
send you some silo facts that will 
astonish you. We'll prove toyour 
satisfaction that, considering its 
many exclusive features, the Una- 
dilla is the best and cheapest silo. 


The Hawkins Mfg. Co. 
616 S, W. 9th St., Des Moines, ta. 

































BREEZE hoe omen roads $275 


MotorVehicle with ease and comfort And U 
Send for Catalog “N” ’ 






for country roads—mud, deep 
sand or high hills. 13-18 h. 
p. engines. Lowest cost of 
up-keep, least tire trouble. 
Handsomety finished. 
JEWEL CARRIAGE CB.. Cincinnati, Ohio 









Stallion Breeding Record 


The ‘‘Handy” stallion breeding record is a time- 
saver and a money-saver for every stallion owner. 
Has complete breeding records for 100 mares, with 
contract on each blank which can be signed by owner 
of the mare if desired. Keeps the records straight 
and saves disputes. Easy to use and handy for refer- 
ence. Price only 75c, postpaid. 

Address all letters to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, lowa 














WALLACES’ FARMER 


HARROWING VS. PRAYING FOR 
RAIN, 

“If I were to come onto your farm 
and set 750 teams to work for a week 
hauling water onto a quarter section 
at the rate of four tons each a day, I 
would then only put on as much water 
as evaporates in a week when there 
is a good moisture content in the soil.” 
This is the striking illustration that 
President Worst, of the North Dakota 
Agricultural College, gives of the tre- 
mendous amount of water that escapes 
by evaporation. He then concludes: 
“A thorough harrowing will stop this 
evaporation and save that amount of 
water.” 





THE CARE OF SPRING SET TREES 
AND PLANTS. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Trees and plants require careful at- 
tention. We have found it good to 
wrap the trunks of newly set trees 
with heavy cloth, burlap, heavy paper 
or even cornstalks. In the nursery 
row, trees shade and protect each oth- 
er, but when transplanted into or- 
chards and exposed to the full power 
of the sun and wind, the bark often 
dries out and sunburns. Transplant- 
ed trees, as a result, are often at- 
tacked at this time by the flat-headed 
borer. 

Anything that hastens root devel- 
opment increases the probability of 
vigorous growth before the extreme 
heat of summer. Frequent cultivation 
of the soil develops speedy cell and 
root formations, as well as conserving 
moisture. Small fruits should be cul- 
tivated twice a week and it is well 
to cultivate orchards at least six 
times monthly during the first three 
months, provided, of course, that the 
cultivation does not interfere with the 
root system. 

Grapevines for planting should be 
cut back to four buds. Two canes are 
really enough for the first season, but 
four buds guard against accident. In 
very dry and windy springs it is ad- 
vantageous to cover the vine entirely 
over, thus stopping evaporation until 
the plant has made new roots and is 
ready to support new growth. 

The question of early or late plant- 
ing depends largely on the season. If 
the spring is very dry we have found 


that planting the first of May is 
about right. Some years ago, during 


one of our late and windy springs, we 
planted 100 apple trees about the 5th 
of May without the loss of a tree. 

If trees and plants are dormant or 
nearly dormant when planted they 
may be planted successfully as late 
as July. Where conditions are such as 
to make it impractical to cultivate, a 
fine mulch of straw or hay is excel- 
lent. 

W. D. S. 

Menard County, Illinois. 





SURFACE CULTIVATION. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to an inquiry of a sub- 
scriber in your issue of April 14th on 
the subject of surface cultivation, I 
will give you my experience of four 
years. If your correspondent wishes 
to blind cultivate, by which I mean to 
follow the planter with a cultivator, I 
advise the use of a shovel cultivator 
rather than a surface, as it has a tend- 
ency to connect the turned furrow with 
the subsoil. After the corn is up, I am 
a firm believer in surface cultivation, 
not only the second and third times, 
but the first time as well. In fact, I 
use the surface cultivator altogether 
after the corn is up. I prefer the sur- 
face cultivator to the shovel cultivator 
on cornstalk ground or any other 
ground. If the surface cultivator is 
rightly set it will clear itself of stalks 
or anything else better than the shovel 
cultivator. In the case of sod ground, 
the knives of the surface cultivator 
should be kept sharp, and if this is 
done they will cause no trouble. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

South Dakota. 





CROP NOTES. 

Taylor County, Towa, April 29.—Fine 
rain last night. Plenty of moisture for 
present needs. Farm work progressing 
nicely. Some corn planted. Small grain 
looking fine. Blue grass pasture good; 
other pasture short, on account of back- 
ward spring. Good prospects for fruit; 
early cherry and plum trees beginning to 
bloom.—J. hinkle. 

Wapello County, Iowa, April 29.—Farm 
work is weil advanced here, soil in fine 
condition, and all early crops are coming 
along nicely; but the indications are for 
dry weather, and I think it would be well 
for farmers to work their fields with that 
fact in view, and conserve aj] the mois- 
ture that is in the soil now.—David Jay. 








oo? 


Asmaller size of the The Modern Farm Horse built especially 
for farmers with 160 to 320 acres—and it gets into the fence corners. 
Easily controlled—accurately guided—quickly understood sf any 


mechanically inclined man. 


1o miles ‘‘from nowhere"’ you'! 


feel 


secure—certain of doing without interruption a fat day's plowing or 
drilling alone. Works as well at zero as at 98 degrees in the shade. 


30 HORSE POWER) 
MODERN FARM HORSE 


¢ No coal, no water, no danger, no waiting for steam. 
of the wheel and you're off. Has steel gears, is sprin 
Makes you independent. 
run without tiring. Uses cheap Kerosene. 
wer, with all the feed troubles and housing anxieties wiped out. 
ou can figure accurately in rush seasons how much soil you can 
turn, how many bushels you can thresh, how many miles of road 


you can grade, how many acres 
Better send for our brand-new 
It’s fullof halftone photos and proven 


a Modern Farm Horse." 


A whirl 
mounted. 


From sun to sun this steel horse will 


Half the cost of horse 


ou can harvest. 
k, ‘Plowing and Tilling with 


costs comparing steam and horses with our economical way. It's free. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
220 Lawler Street, Charles City, lowa 











Shelby County, Ill., April 27.—Most of 
the oats here were sown in March, and 
are up. But they look spotted, owing to 
the rains drowning them out in several 
places. There are severai fields still. be- 
ing sown this week, which is rather late 
for this locality. We have had much 
rain the last three weeks, but still the 
ground is below normal in moisture, as 
the tile ditches indicate. Considerable 
of the clover is spotted, owing to the dry 


fall last year. Pasture has been slow 
in starting. Considerable sod is. being 
broken for corn. 

Wayne County, Neb., April 29.—The 


season is dry and cold. Had a light rain 
Wednes.ay, the first this spring. The 
fruit buds are showing, and there wiil 
be a heavy bloom, and we hope for a good 
fruit crop this year.—R. R. Smith 





RAINFALL FOR THE SEASON. 


Our readers should study this table 
each week. 
(Corrected to April 24, 1911.) 

Station— Percentage, 
Ce Me Si5hdssepusaedeledeen asad 80 
i is DL, - ira gacap ones aes dames 85 
SR RRS CAI SA Te 65 
Sree Gee, SOU vecccacccdcscuseeeen 77 
Pe. DD ice ceded ssnndedaeeesenes 45 
ES rere rr 56 
a CN one as o3400ug op odeiees 73 
OS EAR er ee ee ete are 102 
EUGMMEUES, BED. ccccccoccsseccvcocecsscs 94 
GS SEE, ane5.0 ve sawemeens-sa ene o4 
i De Pk. visbiccasasadousda deren 85 
COU, DEO. 69:0.4000606000.00000000460 82 
Springfield, Mo. ..... bvennndscaneiedien 7 
Re Paar 67 
pO EE eee rere re eee 66 
See, TRO... cceccecrcedeneseceaniens 52 
ae ee re 37 
IS SEE C's 5 win ci 6 dua om Ea wo aiele aa 27 
CE, DOO 0 cvesceccseeeuesssesesens 58 
eee See, SOU oo skins d cnsavésaesssave 63 
A, Ws De® nnntek6ignndoesdakave 59 
| SE. ekcadn do ameeee uae tke 41 
See, ty UM. § cavecvccsdeeses towns 2 
| Se A eee eye eee = 36 
OO Sean sara 71 
te Pa, eo. Be weave sens cneneus 78 
Oe ee ee 61 
See 2 WN) | \Wisaseuevoedeeeun 25 
IR IIE: ina anal ha een es ale ae we ada eid 42 
RR EASA aE 28 
nn ae a EPR se dnoencederevauree 60 
IS oi oo ee a ie 1y¥ 
ES i ae SaaS eee 16 
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SR: a6 cewheGhicbdeuddens naka 39 
OSE A ere ee eer 59 
Gy, ns whe bs:acbunee 74 
Ps “HEE Sica vcedaceceadetcevaes 171 








FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE 


Half section of land two and one-half miles north 
of Erie, Cass Co., North Dakota. Price 630 per acre. 
Wil take back mortgage at 5% for $6000. Also 480 
acres of land, five miles east of Gilby, Grand Forks 
Co., North Dakota. Price 630 per acre. Easy terms. 
WII! divide into quarters if required. Address 


¢. M. DAVISON, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


OR sale at bargain if sold soon, good improved 
160 acres, 20 minutes drive to Parsons, Kansas; 
well located, good soll, and lays well. rite for 
description. Netrades. Lock Box 161, Parsons, Kas. 


FARMS FOR RENT OR SALE on crop 
payments. J, MULHALL, Sioux City, la. 














Farms That Will Increase in 
Value Each Year 


and yleld good crops while doing so, make an 
extra good investment. It is not necessary to 
leave civilization to find such land. Nerth- 
eastern Michigan presents that oppor- 
tunity today with its easily obtained pure 
water, good reads, freedoin of the expense of tr- 
rigation, possibility of diversified crops and its 
many other advantages. No crop failures 
due to drouth. (Opportunity for a good in- 
vestment is here and it will pay you to investi- 
gate, for land is selling much below its real value 
and must increase inprice, Livestock, dairying, 
sugar beets, clover seed, fruit, or general farm- 
ing. Address 

The Northeastern Michigan Development Bureau 
Box M, Bay City, Mich. 


C2 The Bureau has no lands to sell, but is simply trying to bring the 
resourses of his district to the notice of those who are interested. 














156 Acre Farm $2900 
nly $900 Cash Needed 


This big Madison County, New York, farm with 
stock and tools included is a money-maker; cuts 70 
tons hay, yields fine crops of grain and potatoes; 
spring watered pasture for 80 cows; 13 acres wood, 40 
fruit trees; 2-story 10-room house, three big barns; 
only two miles to village: owner includes two horses, 
five cows, wagons and tarming machinery. Price for 
all, 62900; $900 cash, balance easy terms. Further 
details and traveling directions to see this and hun- 
dreds of other splendid farms in all the best farming 
sections of the East, page 16, Strout’s Farm Cata- 
logue No. 34, biggest and best farm catalogue ever 
issued; gives reliable information regarding rail- 
roads, chools, climate. soils. crops grown, markets, 
etc.; copy free. Station 2687, E. A. STROUT, 407 
Dearborn 8t., Chicago. 11). 


ALABAMA NEEDS 


50,000 FARMERS 


dairym and stock raisers (© supply her 
local markets with butter, poultry. vegetables, hogs 
and cattle. The best lands in the world can 
be had at $5.00 to $50.00 per acre, on 
easy terms. 
LET US HELP YOU GET A FARM 
N ALABAMA 

where the climate is delightful; where you can raise 
several crops each year on the same land and finda 


ready market for the same. We are supported by the 
state and sell no lands. Write for information and 


literature. 
State Beard of Immigration, Montgomery, Ala. 


An Exceptional! Offer 


If the man who wants to settle In British Columbia 
will write to us at once we will show him how to ob- 
tain one hundred and sixty acres of the best avail- 
able land in the province for the small sum of $420; 
$250 cash and the balance, $170, in two years; no inter- 
est on deferred payment. Under our plan we can 
locate you on the line of the Grand Trank, Pacific or 
the C Rys., and you pick your own land under 
the guidance of a thoroughly competent land expert. 
B2.66 aere—think of it—and write today. 
DOMINION STOCK & BOND CORPORATION, Ltd., 
Winch Building, Vancovvesr, B, ©. 


BUY ALBERTA LANDS XO%: Smal fates! pay- 


ment; double investment 
quickly. Relist with me at a profit. Write for full 
particulars. Box 931, EpmonTON, ALBERTA, CANADA. 


THE FARM YOU WAN 


is shown im our new catalog of farms for sale in 21 
states. Ask McCBURNEY, STOCKING & CO. %3 
So. 8t., Chicago, for free copy. 
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Warranted to Give Satisfaction. 


Gombault’s 
Caustic Balsam 


Pe 


Has Imitators But No Competitors. 
A Safe, Speedy and Positive Cure for 
Curb, Splint. Sweeny, Ca: Hock, 

od % r, Wind 
Ringbone and other bon cuners. 
Cures all skin diseases or Parasites, 
Thrush, Diphtheria. Removes all 
Bunches from Horses or Cattle. 


As ® Human Remedy for heumatism 
Ograine, om ne Tte., it invaluable. 
tvery bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 
Warranted to give satis faction. Price $1.50 
per bottie. Sold by druggists, or sent by ex- 
ress, charges paid, with full directions for 
ts use. £2" Send for descriptiye circulars, 
testimonials, etc. Address 


‘ The Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 0. 








You can never tell when a horse 
is going to developa Curb, Splint, 
Spavin, Ringbone or a lameness, 

et it is bound to happen sooner 
orlater. And you can't afford to 
keep him in the barn. Keepa bottieof 


Kendall’s Spavin Cure 
handy at all times. Mr. Sheppard of 
Richfleld, N. J. writes: “Your Spavin Cure 
is a sure cure for Spavin, Splints, Ringbone, | 
eness, etc. 
Get Kendall's Spavin 
Cure atany druggist’'s. 
81 per bottle—6 for 65, 
“Treatise on the Horse” 
—free—or write to 


Dr. B. J. KENDALL CO, 
3 Falls, ¥t., U.S.A. 





Fully ten thousand horses 
are cured every year with 


Fleming’s 
Fistula and Poll Evil Cure 


and meny of them are bad old cases 
that skilled doctors have aban- 
doned. Easy and simple; no experience 
needed; no cutting to be done; just a 
little attention every fifth day—and your 
money refunded if it ever fails, Cures 
most cases within thirty days, leaving the 
horse sound and smooth. Valuable in- 
formation and full particulars givenin 
Fleming's Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 
Best veterinary book for farmers: 192 
pages, 69 illustrations. Copy mailed free. 
FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 





MINERAL 
HEAVE 


REMEDY 


CURES 
HNEAVES 









Neglect 
Will Ruin 








Your Horse 
Send today E 
for only 3 SEM 
Permanent or money refunded 
$i PACKACE 
cures ordinary cases. 
CURE Postpaid on receipt 


% te 
Safe-Certain = ee 

MINERAL HEAVE REMEDY Co. 
400 FOURTH AVENUE. PITTSBURG, PA. 


Don’t Have a Blind One 
VISIO 


An Absolute Cure for 
Moon Blindness 


(Opthalmia), Cataract 
j : tiviti 
Shying horses all suf- 
fer from di eyes. 
“Visie”’ will convince any horse owner that it will 
Qbsolutely eure defects of the eye, irrespective of 
the ten: of time the animal has been afflicted. 
No matter how many doctors have tried and fai 
ARANTEE to refun 











meney if it does not cure. 
' $2.00 per dottie, postpaid on receipt of price. 
VISIO Remedy Ass's, 2459 Calomet Ave., Chicage til, 

















WALLACES’ FARMER 


EXPERIENCE WITH SUBSOILING. 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 


In your paper of March 24th an IIli- 
nois farmer asks for information on 
subsoiling farm land, and in the same 
article you ask for the experience of 
any who have used a subsoiler. 

Although my experience has been 
rather limited, I will give it for what it 
is worth, answering his questions in 
the order in which they are asked. 

First, “What is the best time to sub- 
soil?” Any time. either spring or 


; fall, when it will interfere least with 


other important work. But I think 
that spring is rather the best, as the 
subsoil is softer then from the snows 
and rains of winter and spring. 

“What is the best kind of a plow?” 
The wedge, or shoe-shaped plow. For 
the reason that it breaks up and loos- 
ens the subsoil much better than the 
harrow-tooth kind. 

“How many horses are needed?” 
That depends on how deep the plow 
is run. I generally use three, but 
sometimes four, running the plow fif- 
teen inches in heavy clay. 

“How deep ought the plow to run?” 
As deep as your horse can pull it; the 
deeper the better. 

“How often ought land to be sub- 
soiled?” Once in five years is very 
good, but oftener might be better. 

“Do you think it would benefit my 
land to use a subsoiler?” I certainly 
do; more than anything you could do 
for it at the same expense. 

“How much more corn per acre have 
I a right to expect from subsoiling?” 
I can not answer that question, but 
will give the result of my experience 
the past season, and you can draw your 
own conclusions. 

I have a small field, ten acres, that 
has been cropped with corn, wheat, 
rye, oats and grass continuously for 
more than seventy years. The land is 
a deep, black soil, except about two 
acres on one side, that is a gradually 
sloping hill. The soil has been washed 
from the hill until there is very little 
left but clay. It was so poor that it 
did not pay for working, but as the 
field was regular, I did not like to cut 
it out. Cornstalks would not grow 
much taller than a man’s head, with 
no ears, and scarcely nubbins on them. 
For two years the field was in clover, 
but there was so little on the clay that 
I did not cut over it. In October, 1909, 
we plowed the clover sod with a two- 
horse, thirteen-inch walking plow, fol- 
lowing it with four horses on the sub- 
soiler, running it about fifteen inches 
deep. On May 26th last year I planted 
the field with yellow dent corn, and 
cultivated it five times through the 
season with eagle claw cultivators. 

The crop averaged sixty bushels per 
acre, the very best corn in the field 
growing upon the clay ground. Stalks 
were thick, heavy, and from ten to 
twelve feet tall. The ears were large, 
sound, well matured, and some of them 
as high on the stalks as a man could 
reach. 

I picked my seed corn for this year’s 
crop on that clay hill, besides selling 
several bushels to neighbors at $1 per 
bushel as it came from the field. 

I have just finished testing a quan- 
tity of it. and find that it tests just 
ninety-eight. and one-half per cent of 
good, vigorous growth. 

A good many farmers in this vicinity 
complain that their dorn did not ripen 
well last fall, and that it has not kept 
well through the winter. I give full 
credit to my subsoil plow for the im- 
proved condition of that clay hill, and 
believe that crop alone has more than 
paid for the plow. There has been 
no manure put on any part of that 
field for seven or eight years, and all 
parts of it have been treated exactly 
alike. 

I have subsoiled in all about forty 
acres, but this field has shown the 
most marked improvement of any, al- 
though I am satisfied that my other 
land has been benefited. Eighteen 
years ago I tiled forty acres of land, 
laying seven thousand tile at a cost of 
about $300. I feel that the work paid 
me well, as I had been troubled a little 
with surface water in very wet sea- 
sons, and there were a few weak 
seeps. But for ordinary land, I think 
that subsoiling is a good deal cheaper 
way of draining than with tile. 

Three hundred dollars would have 
subsoiled my forty acres a good many 
times. My theory is that it is a ben- 
efit in wet weather for it allows the 
water to settle away much faster, and 
also prevents the soil from washing, 
as. the deeper land is worked the less 





Start in right now 
and feed Red Seal Lye 
in the swill and you'll never 


be pestered with that awful 
plague—cholera. Red Seal 
Lyeisa preventive—kills chol- 





handy. Listen again, sir, there is no cure fo 


there is a preventive—Red 


ste Kills. 


There’s no cure for hog cholera~ 
take that as gospel. 
bother running after the “vet” when 
Hog Cholera breaks out—there’s no 
cure—go to the back of the field, dig 


era germs miles and milesaway— 
keeps your hogs clean inside and out 
—keeps them thrifty—brawny—active 
—firm fleshed—smooth skinned. 
10c buys a big sifting top can—a little 
goes a long way—keep a couple of cans 


Seal Lye—go ahead and buy some now. 
FREE—Valuabie Book of information and Big Premium List free—write teday. 
P. C. Tomson Co., Dept.B , 183 North Wabash Ave. 
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a pit and get ready to bury the 


diseased hogs. 
cure—but don’t let 


preventive — you ca 
And swear by it—sol 
r Hog Cholera— 


, Chicago 





There is xo 
that 
dishearten you, for there 
is a preventive—a sure 
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under the name 


of Red Seal Lye. 








Victor League Baseball 


Sent Free to Boy Helpers 





don’t pay to buy cheap balls. ) 
Sent as a reward for a club of six 1 
Watvaces’ Farmer at the special rate of 50 cents each. 


WALLACES’ FARMER, 


See Wallaces’ Farmer issue of April 
to boy helpers, or write for particulars. 


Boys, here is absolutely the best league 
baseball made. It is used by all the 

rofessional players in the Western 

ague games and in many other leagues 
as their official ball. The Official League 
ball is fully warranted, and a better ball 
cannot be made. Regulation in size and 
weight, horsehide cover, hand sewed, 
with best linen stitching, rubber center 
and all wool yarn. Each ball comes 
wrapped in waxed paper and tin foil 
and sealed separately in individual box 
at the factory. The Official League 
baseball retails in every town for $1.25 
and is never sold for less. It is a ball 
every boy can be proud to own and use. 
There if nothing like a good baseball 
for lots of fun. Get a good one that 
will stand batting and hard service. It 


This is the best ball made and is warranted. 


1ew balance-of-the-year subscribers for 
Address all letters to 


Des Moines, lowa 


14th for list of other premiums offered 











it will wash. It is a benefit also in 
dry weather, as the loosened subsoil 
acts as a sponge or reservoir, which 
helps to retain moisture. In subsoiling 
a field the second time, I think it is 
best to go crosswise of the first. A 


good many years ago I took an agri- 
cultural paper published in New York 
farmers skimmed | 


state. It said that 
their ground too much, and advised 
them to plow deep, very deep. Fol- 
lowing that advice, I double plowed a 
field of twenty-five acres, running the 
second plow in the furrow of the first. 
And, although we did not turn up more 
than two or three inches of subsoil, 
the harmful effects of that plowing 
could be seen for a good many years. 
The crops were poor, some of them 
scarcely worth raising. But by tiling, 
subsoiling, manure and rotation, the 
soil has been built up, so that one-half 
of the field that was in corn made 
sixty-five bushels per acre the past 
season. The subsoil plow loosens the 
subsoil, but does not bring it to the 
surface; that should not be done. 

I have tested the looseness of my 
subsoiled land, and find that I can eas- 
ily sink a tiling spade in it the full 
length of the blade, which I can not 
do in land that has not been so treated. 
I am satisfied that it will be a great 
many years before the plow pan will 
become as hard and solid as it was 
before being loosened up. 

An objection to subsoiling may be 
made that it takes too much time, and 
that it is too much trouble. But a 
farmer can do almost anything that 
he plans to do. 

If he plans to plant a crop, he plants 
it. If he plans to cut a harvest he 
cuts it. If he plans to subsoil a cer- 
tain field this year, and another next, 
he will be very likely to find time to 
get it done, without its interfering with 
other important work. 


NEWTON'S HEAVE 


| COUCH, DISTEMPER Cc U oa e 
AND INDICESTION 
The Standard Veterinary Remedy. 
21 years sale. Send for ' 
booklet. 






SAFE TO USE 


can is guaranteed to cure or money refunded. 
$1.00 per can at dealers, or express prepaid. 


YANOLLIGNOD Lsad 


ATH TO HEAVES 


The first or second $1.00 can cures Heaves. The third 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO., Toledo, Ohio 





Gall 
Cure 
Harness and Saddle Galls 


Great hot weather remedy for galls, sore 
shoulders, wire cuts, sores. A healing, cur- 
ing salve in use 18 years; standard remedy 
with horsemen. Cures while horse works. Sold 
by dealers ; money back if it fails. Send 5c 
(for postage and packing) and get sample 
and §4-page valuable horse book. 


Bickmore Call Cure Company 
Bex 412 Old Town, Maine 

















To summarize, then, 


weather, conserves moisture 
breaks up and pulverizes the plo 


deeper, gives a much looser and dee 
work easier in following years. 


R. B. STARR. 
Adams County, Illinois. 





I would say 
that subsoiling gives drainage in wet 
in dry, 


Ww 


pan, allowing the warm air to enter 
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er seed bed and makes the upper soil 
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ETTER TAKE 
our advice and 

use 
C. T. Raynolds Paris 
Green when the Potato bug 
crop comes on. It’s pure, un- 
adulterated, strong. Kills the 


bugs. 





You won’t have many potato 
bugs if you use it, but you'll have 
a bigger crop of potatoes; the 
money is in potatoes, not in bugs. 

If your fruit trees are in danger from 
insects and fungus growths, use Devoe 
Arsenate of Lead, the best insecticide 
hnetrity. sani Deveo Lime and Sulphur 


Solution, a fungicide that is sure. 
a 


Your dealer will supply you if you ask 
him to 


Devoe & Raynolds Company 
Chicago 
Denver 


New York Kansas City 


__Largest Makers of Pure Paints i in the World 


SEED CORN 








Guaranteed by $10,000 Bond 





Let us hetp double your corn crop this year—with 
re acreage and same method of cultivation 
s the year of all others to renew your seed 











c 1 and secure some ef the new improved varieties 
wl 1 are so much better and more productive than 
the rsorts. We have the best crop in years and 
the lity is so far superior to ordinary seasons it’s 
good enough to give a bond for. 
REDUCED PRICES 

IETY MATURES TEST Br. 10 BT. 
Towa Silver Mine.... 6S days 9 $2.00 817.50 
Farimners’ Reliance... 9 days 995 2.25 2.00 
PPOORE .. 05. cacasevcdcecee 100 days %6 2.00 17.50 
iow a Gold Mine...... % days 88% 1.75 15.00 
Legal Tender.......... 10days %% 2.2% 2.00 
Reid’ s Wellow Dent..)i0 days 2.25 20.00 
Pride of the Nerth... SH days & 2.75 +4 
lowa Yellow Dent..100 days 907 1.50 50 


Vrite for FREE Samples and $10, 000 
Bond Proposition. It's the greatest seed corn 
ermade. Fully exp! ained in our Special Seed 
reular and large filustrated c atalogue of farm 
and garden seeds which will be sent free. 

IOWA SEED COMPANY 
D.2 es Moines, 


SEED CORN 


Johnson County White, Retd’s Yellow Dent 
Vhite Cap or 90-day corn. This Johnson County 
White grew from the seed of the first five ter 
amples in the state of Missorri shown at 01 
n Show, also among the first prizes this year at 
Corn Show at Columbia, Mo. Reid's Yellow 
t has been grown and improved by me for the las 
15 years. All this corn grew on my own farm in seed 
plats. All this corn goes at $1.50 per bu. in ear—the 
only way to buy corn. Address 
BERT E. McMILLAN, Farmer Ssedsman, 


cumd SEED CORN 


Four leading varieties, al! crown 
by us and tested. Shipped either in the ear 
or shelled. Write for particulars. 


JOHN E. BROWN, Mitchellville, lowa 


Corn ( 


Dept. Iowa 
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BLANCHARD, IOWA 





FURNACE 








Seed Gorn For Sale 


I have 1206 bu. band picked, large, early Yellow 
Dent seed corn. Wii! mature in from 90 to 110 days; 
70 selected ears weighabu. Price $1.25 per bu., ear 
or shelled, f. o. b. Memphis, Mo. 

WM. LEACH, 


‘OLD HEDAL SEED CORN— 
winning Reid’s Yellow Dent and famous 

son County White, $2.50 per bu. in ear. 
choice selected, 4 grains tested from 
ear.#5 perbu.) You get my 30 years’ experienc 
grow ing and handling seed corn. | guarantee satis 
tion. . P. COON, Seed Corn Specialist, Ames, lowa. 


SEED CORN 


Farmers’ Reliance, 100 day’ yellow dent, 8% 
germination test. Shells 62 ths. per 70 Ibs. of ears. 
$2 per bu. shelled and graded only; sacks included 
¢c. R. NYE, tmam, Ell. 


Memphis, Mo. 
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Sweepstakes Prize Winning 


REID'S YELLOW DENT SEED CORH 


83.00 per bushel: #2.50 per bushel for 20 bushels or 
More. Order a this ad or send for catalog. 
AXE BROS... Rex 2. Blair, Neb. (THE 


SEED CORN CENTER OF THE WOELD.) 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


OUR WEEKLY MARKET LETTER. 

Chicago, May 1, 1911.—Washington ad- 
vices state that bank reports from all 
sections of the country indicate an enor- 
mous piling up of cash, and reserve and 
central reserve cities especially report 
large holdings. Two conclusions are 
drawn from ali this by treasury officials, 
one being that there is a siackening up 
in business, ascribed to many different 
causes, driving money into the banks. 
The other is that the banks are beginning 
for late sum- 


early to prepare themselves 

mer and autumnal demands of the in- 
terior. Money in Chicago is easy, with 
loans at the banks at 3% to 4% per cent 
on commercial paper and iocai coliateral 
loans and at 4 to 5 per cent over the 
counter. Aside from decreasing stocks in 
the visible supply, there is very littie in 
the surroundings on which to base an up- 
ward movement in wheat prices, and the 
market is in a weak condition much of 
the time. General rains in the dry re- 
gions of the southwestern winter wheat 
area have much improved _ conditions 
down there, while sufficient rains have 
fallen in the spring wheat region of the 


northwest to put the ground in fine shape, 
and seeding goes forward briskly In- 
creased acreages of spring wheat are re- 
ported in the United States and Canada, 
Canaaian reports indicating an acreage 


of 11,700,000 acres in the western prov- 
inces, with much of the seeding com- 
pleted already. While the visible wheat 
supp.y has declined materialiy, it is still 
as large as a year ago, and there will be 
plenty to carry the country over to an- 


the export trade showing 
no animation, although Canada is a good 
exporter. In some sections of the United 
States plowing for corn has been retarded 
by the wet spring, but there is pienty of 
time for attending to planting. Corn has 
been in a firmer position than a tew 
weeks ago, and low prices have stimu- 
lated feeding of oats to livestock Re- 
centiy oats have sold for future delivery 
about ten cents a bushel lower than a 
year ago, with corn for May delivery 
about six cents lower than at that time, 
and wheat more than 22 cents lower. 
The market for butter is in a healthy 
condition, with fresh makes ftnding a 
ready outlet, whiie cold storage stocks 
are not generally offered for saie by hold- 
ers, who expect to be able to unload 
many months later at good _ profits. 
Creamery lines of butter are wholesaling 
at 19 to 22 cents per pound and dairy 
lines at 15 to 18 cents, with packing stock 
offered at 13 cents. Eggs have advanced 
a little in price, -due to good buying by 
ulators, who have been laying in 
liberal stocks of ‘‘April firsts’’ in coolers. 
Eggs are wholesaling at 16% to 19%. 
cents per dozen for the better class. Po- 
tatoes have been selling at 52 to 57 cents 
per bushel, according to quaiity. Clover 
seed is selling at $8 to $14.50 per bushel, 
timothy seed at $8 to $11.50 per 100. The 
best timothy hay brings $20.50 to $21.50 
per ton and best prairie hay $15 to $l. 
The cattie market has been in a very 
bad way of late, and the frequent de- 
clines in prices have placed vaiues on a 
much lower ievel than was seen a tew 
months ago or at corresponding periods 
in recent years. It is a great pity that 
retaii prices for beef do not decline in 
accordance with the great fails that have 
taken place in live cattle, for the con- 
sumption of beef is curtailed a good deal 
on account of its dearness as compared 
with fresh pork, mutton, eggs and other 
food. The retailers lay the b.ame on the 
pack and they in turn biame the 
tailers. The cattle receipts continue to 
be auistributed very unevenly over 
week, Monday often seeing more 
half of the receipts for the whole 
Monday of last week 25.693 cattle arrived, 
and, of course, the market was glutted, 
and prices were anywhere fre ym 10 to 25 
cents per hundred pounds iower before 
the day was over. Conditions have been 
extremely unsatisfactory for sellers, de- 
spite reactions on some days, and many 
stock feeders have netted losses of from 
$5 to $10 per head on their cattle 
marketed. Butcher stock, too, 
its full share in the recent decli 
a long period of relatively high 
compared with those paid for steers, and 
many ftarm are going to pasture their 
female cattle that are not well fattened, 
as pasturage promises to be extremel) 
good in most feeding sections oi the 
country. Calves, too, for many weeks 
such unusually good sellers, are down in 
value, the spring 7 ty having been ex- 
treme .y iarge, wit dairy districts con- 
ributing the greater part of the con- 
signments, and even prime light-weight 
vealers are offered at low _ figures of 
course, many calves shipped in are 
adapted for making beef, but farmers 
would do well to retain such calves as are 
good beef-makers, for there is going to 
be a searcity of beef cattle before many 
months roll around, according to genera! 
appearances. Conditions have changed 
so radically that farmers are afraid of 
paying recent high prices for stockers 
and feeders, besides spring work is now 
occupying their time. The best of these 
cattle are stiil high, although lower than 
they were a few weeks ago, and the oth- 
ers are decidediy cheaper. Milkers and 
springers are not in especialiy large de- 
mand, with eastern shippers calling for 
high-grade cows selling at $50 to $65 per 
head. Cows sell ail the way down to $30, 
and backward springers ‘are taxen by 
killers. Beef steers sold last week large- 
ly at $5.45 to $6.10, the best lots going at 
$6 to og and the poorest at $4.85 to 
$5.25, the popul lar demand favoring lots 
offered at $5.50 to $5.90, of handy weights 
Very good steers were bought as low as 
$5.80, export steers being salable at $5.40 
to $5.85, and good to prime yearlings at 
$5.75 to $6.30. Cows and heifers on the 
butcher order sold at $3.30 to $5.90, cut- 
$3.25, canmners at 


other crop year, 

















prices 
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not 














ters going at zZ.49 to 

$2.25 to $2.70, bulls at $3.40 to $5.40, and 
calves at $3 to $6. Stockers have been 
selling at $4 to $5.50, and feeders at 4.75 
to $5.60. 

Hogs have been on the down grade 
most of the time for several weeks, in- 
creasing numbers marketed here and at 
other western packing points, together 


with much heavier average weights than 
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ARE YOU GETTING SATISFACTORY FILLS? 
ARE YOU GETTING SATISFACTORY PRICES? 
ARE YOU GETTING SATISFACTORY SERVICE? 














] 
IF NOT, WHY NOT? 


If you want to help your bank account, these are 
the points that should receive your earnest con- 
sideration. 

We are one of the strongest and best organized 
firms in the live stock commission business. Our 
“veribest sales” continually bring our old customers 
back and recommend our service to ncw ones, 


TRY US WITH THAT NEXT SHIPMENT 


ALEXANDER, WARD & CONOVER 


STOCKYARDS 


EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


Any Bank or Commercial Agency 











CHICAGO, ILL. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


References: 








ltet COUNTY aexe CORN 


GROWING CONTE 

The Mt. Ayr Commercial us will hold 
a boys’ corn growing contest this year for 
the boys of Ringgo!d county, Iowa. There 
are almost one hundred entries aiready, 
and others are coming in which will bring 
the total number to more than one hun- 
dred boys. Each boy is furnished 
for an acre of corn, and prizes will 
awarded on the basis of the largest total 


enabling the packers to 


in former years, 
on days of espe- 


dictate terms, especially 
cially large receipts. Country shippers 
persist in sticking to Monday as the fa- 
vorite day for having hogs on the market, 
and of course that means extremely bad 
markets on the opening day of each week, 
even when eastern shippers take a fair 
percentage ofhe choicer hogs of light and 
medium weights. On Monday last week 
51,591 hogs arrived here, and prices 
promptly” declined 15 to 20 cents per 100 
pounds all along the iine, including the 
best as weil as the poorest heavy packing 


seed 


be 


hogs. The spread in prices has narrowed | yield of corn on one acre, with due con- 
considerably recently, but light bacon ‘ ; 
hogs and pigs are still market toppers, sideration given to profitable production 
while extremely heavy, rough packing and quality of the crop. The boys will 
hogs sell at bottom figures and are dull- | pe furnished with suggestions on how to 
est of all. Plenty of cheap corn has handi mol j . - 
caused most stockmen to hold their hogs andie their prize acres. They will be 
longer than usual, and recent receipts required to keep a strict record of the 


n weight 241 pounds per | number of times and how they cultivated 
hog, compared with 228 pounds a year ago it. th t of a : 
and 214 pounds two years ago. A singu- , e amount of manure used, and ail 
larly mild winter and liberal feeding have other information that may be of interest 
resulted in hogs maturing sooner than | to the judges. 
they would ordinarily, and this may mean S a 
smaller marketable supplies for May and At the close of the contest the boys 
June, although it is now thought that | acres will be measured by the judges and 
farmers have raised more hogs than was | the amount of corn weighed, after which 
each boy will be required to select fifty 
ears from his corn, which will be exhibit- 


at first supposed. A good spring pig crop 

is generally reported so far, and disease 
ed along with other similar samples in 
competition for the best quality of corn 


among the hogs is apparently of rare oc- 
produced. 


currence. Fresh pork is having a large 
sale for this season of the year, partly 

Generous cash prizes have already been 
secured, and others are being offered by 


have averaged in 





because of its relative cheapness, and 
cured meats and lard are as active as 
could be expected at ruling prices, sliced 








bacon retailing at 30 cents per pound. ; » 
Since March ist western packing amounts —— < —— a “ a better 
to 4,085,000 hogs, an increase of 1,245,000 Moor “ re nggo bee ys “ af oe 
hogs over the number packed in the same that a .r = ogg oa RY —_ a — 
time last year. Hogs have been selling | iaiis me "the ond Bhan COOKING atter a. 
A age a Tht sg 5901 te 0 a rae We would like to see every boy of the 
ae ar tana 46 ane $6.25 all stags | County entered for this contest. The 
» $3 gs $5.5 ) 25, @ BS boy’s father could do nothing that would 
sell ing subject to 80 pounds dockage per do the boy more good than to set aside 
head. earilat the best acre on the farm and let the boy 

Sheep and lambs have been peculiariy have it for a prize acre. There are classes 
susceptible for some time past to the con- for the younger and older boys, and the 
dition of the markets elsewhere, includ- prizes hung up are well worth working 
ing the Missouri river markets, as well for. There are prizes sufficient in num- 
as the Buffalo and other eastern markets. ber to give each boy a chance to get 
It has been impossible to tell how prices something tangible for his work, but in 
would rule, and even on some days when | any event he will gain experience and 
supplies were really small, prices de- | enthusiasm for the raising of pure-bred 
clined. Most of the time the export trade corn by intensive farming methods, that 
is either wholly absent or only moderate, | will be worth to each one more than the 
and it happens frequentiy that only one first prize in the contest. A county corn 
export trade is made in a whole week, | growing contest of this sort would be a 
and sometimes none are witnessed. This | spiendid thing for every county in the 
being the case, heavy live muttons have corn belt. - 


marked discount from 
prices paid for handy light weights that 
are good and fat. Plenty of cheap corn 
has resulted in sheep men generally mak- 





to be sold at a 





PATENT LAWYERS 


ORWIG & BAIR 


ing their flocks heavier than usual, and " D 4 
the tendency all along has been to hold oes ee Wallaces’ a iowa 
on too long. Sheep have sold recently at 








prices recorded in years, with 
demand centering, as usual, 
Feeding lambs continue 

for grazing purposes, 
with few offered, and filling buying orders 
is slow work at best. Sheep and lambs 
have sold this season at the lowest prices 
in years, and a prominent Michigan sheep 
man claims that feeders have been losing 
as much as $1 per head on lambs*~ fat- 
tened for the market. The wool trade 
amounts to almost nothing so far, buyers 
and sellers being wide apart in their 
views. Buyers in Michigan offer 14 to 18 
cents per pound, compared with 22 to 27 


the lowest 
the popular 
on light lambs. 
in large demand 


STRAWBERRIES » 


250 Fine Plants for $1.00 


Your choice Senater Dunlap. War. 
field, Bederwood or Sampic. My 
—_ are en pn fine because | 
have my own perfected system of cultivation. 
Send for my free ilhustrated straw. 
berry book. Tells how to get started 
right—what se are best—how to grow 
them. Order ear 















cents paid a year ago. Clipped consign- TH 
ments paws sold as follows: Lambs, $4 K ie WiLDWABEN facie oe a 
to $5. ewes, $3.10 to $3.90; wethers, - Ne. i. . lew 
$3.50 to "$4; yearlings, $4 to $4.5 Colo- 








wv. 
rado wooled lambs went at $5.75 to $6.15, 





and feeder shearing | t s ¢ BEST varieties strawberry plants, 

$0.65. eede 1€ g lambs at $4.90 to 3 St.50, qupoene pee: © Bleck raspberry 
aw ‘ ; seedling, never winter 1, $1. . M, Koell, Hamp- 

Horses have continued in the usual | ton jJowa. 

ouple super. receipts being still on a 

decidedly larger scale than a year ago, 

and most of the time there is a satisfac- Seed Corn? We Have It 

tory general demand. Usually, the best 

markets are witnessed during the first Sodas denaae ute 

half of the week, and later in the week 


Sold en ap = im theear. Heavy yield- 


especially for the co oner 
} ’ r ie mmone ing, tested, reliable, reasonable. Send today for spe- 


lower prices, 





animals, are frequently paid. Demand 

centers on good 1,400 P 1,500 pound cial low prices, pot ne and samples. 

chunks, wagon horses, moderate weight | RICHARDSON & RICHARDSON, Buffalo Mart, Hl. 
drafters and well-bred drivers. Light 

drivers have been auctioned off for $125 

to $225 usually, with inferior animals go- HARDY CATALPA SEED 
ing at $100 and under. Drafters sold 


usually at $200 to $250, and well matched 

1,600 to 1,700 pound chunks were: mes 

anaees at $400 to $495, some fancy team 
elling up’ to $600. Ww. 


I have a limited supply of genuine hardy Catalpa 
seed from my own trees, $1.75 per pound, postpaid. 


J. B. JOLLIFFE, « Rolfe, lowa 
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buy a roofing that 
yainting is inviting trouble. 
roofings are as out of 
date as the harvester machinery of 
thirty years ago. 

The roofing of today needs no 


rou are still using the 


painting every year or two to keep 
it tight, we want to tell you about 
it needs no painting; 
nger than the ‘‘smooth 
surfaced’’ roofings, and why it costs 





We want to send you a sample so 
that you can see what a solid, sub- 
stantial waterproof roofing Amatite 


BarRrRetr MANUFACTURING Co. 











Queen- 
Cupola 


(Galvanized Stee!) 
: Rain cannot beatin, snow 
fy cannot blow in and spoil your 


gives fresh air circula- 










perfect ventilation 
Saves You Money 
wood cupolas—lasts 
require painting - 


boy can put it up— 
each cupola furnished 























“The SHEPHERDS 
FRIEND x GUIDE. 


SENT FREE ,, 


r. 
how to savethe profits of the middieman, 


e bave been handling 
Our satisfied customers 
number many thousands. We want 5 million 
ads--Don't sell till you hear from us. Our 
“More Money for Your Wool,’’ 
sent FREE. Ask your bank L 


woolfor forty years. 











THE INDIANA & OHIO 
LIVE STOCK INSURANCE CO. 


tea 
Capital, $200,000.00 


Insures horses, mules and cattle against death from 








Write today for full information. 


Home Office: 124 Main $t., Crawfordsville, Ind. 





HOW TO MANAGE FATHER. 


There has been a good deal said and 
written and preached to fathers on how 
to manage their sons; this article is to 
boys on how to manage their fathers. 
There are two sides to everything, and to 
nothing more than to the delicate rela- 
tion of father and son. A boy ought to 
know how to handle his father, quite as 
much as vice versa. 

It is an irreparabie loss to lose a father. 
And we can lose anyone who has been 
dear to us in other ways than by death. 
In fact, death seems: sometimes the hap- 
piest way to separate. Of the dead we 
think nothing but good and tender things. 
But when we lose someone by estrange- 
ment, by misunderstanding, by growing 
away from him, the aiienation is often 
mixed with bitterness. 

One of the hardest problems in human 
affection is that of father and son. The 
man is so proud of his baby boy, and un- 
til he gets into his teens the littie fellow 
seems closer to the big man than any 
other person. So long as the boy can be 
led by the hand and be sung to sleep at 
night and babied and caressed as a pet, 
the father and son réiation is very simple 
and iuyiiic. 

But when the child grows up and de- 
velops a will of his own, becomes a sep- 
arate individual, seeking his own com- 
panions, and recognizing that he has his 
own peculiar tastes and notions, there 
comes a change. And, sad to say, ordi- 
narily the two, Who used to be so inti- 
mate and loving, grow entirely estranged. 
The one person the boy can not get aiong 
with is his father. In his presence he is 
awkward and irritated. He gets into the 
way of avoiding him as much as possible 
A barrier appears to grow up between 
them A wall builds itself there. it is 
my purpose to give the boy—Il have noth- 
ing to say this time to the father—some 
hints on how to break down that barrier 
and to pierce that wall. 

And it is well worth while to win your 
father. Your life is rich in proportion to 
your friendships. You can afford to miss 
no kind of love that is the privilege of 
men. And of all the friendships possible, 
none has the peculiar grace and satis- 
faction and vaiue of the friendship with 
your father 

A mother's love is very beautiful, the 
love of a wife is a powerful factor for 
life, men friends have their own vaiuable 
importance, and women friends of the 
right kind are helpful; but to have for a 
sympathetic, understanding, staunch 
friend the man who nursed you, worked 
for you, planned for you and dreamed for 
your future, ail during your childhood, 
is, if not best of all, at least among the 
best of all. 

In early childhood one is not a separate 
individual at ail. He is just a piece of 
the family He thinks and feels just as 
the household things and feeis. Then, 
with opening years, comes a change, often 
disquieting rhe boy begins to be a defi- 
nite integer himself He finds in himseif 
notions, ideals, longings, different from 
those about him. His own destiny stirs 
within him Here is the danger point. 
The little fraction of humanity is break- 
ing away to become a man. ‘the mind is 
doing its own choosing, the heart making 
its own selections. 

Break away, you must. It is a law of 
nature You can not remain a mere frag- 
ment of your parents. But in the doing 
of this, in passing over into your own 
manhood, how can you keep your father? 






In a sense, you can not keep him. You 
have to lose him, and find him again. 
And it is hard. For commanding and 
obeying there must be substituted advice 
and suggestion; instead of ignwerance 


shielded by experience there must be 
mutual friendship: the tather has to learn 


that he no longer has to do with a baby, 
and the boy has to learn that his father’s 
wisdom, experience and counsel are fully 


as valuabie as were his authority and 
commands 

First, study your father. Realize that 
it is worth wi to know him, that he 
fellow to Know than 
other boys or men who seem 
ive to you. Be patient with 
him Try to understand that he is just 
as much perplexed by the subtle aitera- 
tion going on in you as you are by the 
u think is taking place in him. 
r he is not ail-wise, he is doing 
perhaps the best he can 

Possibly he can not get over his sur- 
prise that you are not still a baby, and 
illiing to do anything he suggests, with- 
out wanting to know why your develop- 
ing personality possibly he takes to be 
growing perverseness He may think you 
are becoming mean, when you are simply 
becoming yourself. 

Sympathize with him. Growing old, as 
you will find out some day, is no joke. 
lot of disappointment and dis- 














It means a 
illusion and heart-wrenching and sad- 
ness You do not know how many bright 
drea of his have faded, how many times 
baftied and beaten—he has had to pluck 
up courage again as best he could and 
1 th the battle for bread and but- 
ter Remember, too, that he probably 
has had some golden hopes about 
foolish hopes, per s, but none the 
dear to him. He may have set his heart 
on your becoming a doctor, as he is, or a 
lawyer or minister or farmer, as he is, 
is pretty hard for him to reconcile 
If to your inborn craving to be a 
musician or railway man or a mechanic. 
urse he ought to Know better than 
to try to mark out your profession, when 
God has already done that for you in your 
innate tastes and bent, but it’s all be- 
cause he loves you, and fathers need 
bearing with as well as children. 

Respect him. He's entitled to that, in 
any case. Never show contempt for any- 
thing he may say. Never seem to appear 
that you think he does not know what 
he is talking about When he speaks, 
isten with attention. I do not say for 
you to obey him implicitly always; that 
is another matter But even if you do 
not always do as he says, at least you 


can show him that you respect what he 
says. N 












less 















thing tends to make irritation 


between you so much as to betray impa- 
tience or intolerance of his opinions or 
orders. Remember, it doesn’t cost a cent 
to be polite, and there’s no place polite- 
ness pays so well as with your father. 
Try to make him happy. Don't neglect 
the little things. The effort to please 






WALLACES’ FARMER 


The PROVEN; 
MACHINES = 


You don’t ‘‘guess’’? when you buy the Waterloo 

Boy Gasoline Engine and the Buttercup 
Cream Separator. They have proven themselves 
for years and are daily making good in actual service. 
stood the test of the hardest work which shows whether a machine 


is built to last. They have earned their right to leadership. 


The Waterloo Boy 


Has a clean record of 18 yearsof making good. 
ce y neighbor's engine at work. You'll find these vital points proven: The 
Simplest, most economical engine to run, Starts easy summer or winter, develops 
the most power for its weight and rating, don't get out of order, and repair bills practically nothing. 
proved igniter, open jacket and interchangeable pars 
? The very best of material and expert workmanship give durabi 
We are putting out over one hundred engines per day, and steadily ir 


They have 


Read what userg say about it. 


The governor speed Jever, patented mixer, im 
are ai! strong features of superiority. 


The Buttercup Cream Saparator 


Skims down tol-100th of 1% of the cream—and that’s record efficiency. It is heav, 
strong and simple in construction and has helical gears of phosphor-bronze, the 
_It will be on the job good as new, after your house 
j It hasabig, low, convenient bow], runs light and is easy to 
a. It is the separator you ought to have at the price you want to pay 

We back up the merits of the Waterloo Boy an r 
eparator with square dealin 
We've never failed to keep our 
We guarantee both machines for 5 years. 


Our catalogs tell the whole story. They are Free. Write for them 


Waterloo Gasoline 


Engine Co., 
186 W 3rd. Ave., 

Waterloo, 
Iowa. 


hardest gear metal known. 
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d Buttercup Cream 
g—you can count on exactly what we say 
















anyone is the surest seed of love. 
thinking each day 
will gratify him. 

not to look for appreciation: 
to do the littie deeds 


young and will get over it. 
becomes every year more and 


and to do them quietly and as 
You can not persist 





tenderness about 


Make up your mind never to show that 


them to c 
Not even with your 
even with your m<¢ 
ever speak slightingly of hin = 
more G 
this earth than loyalty 


Get a firm grip on 
You are piaying for high stakes, 


Being a father myself, 
fathers are as a rule ignor- 


in his heart, he is 


right or wrong 





would like a son of yours to treat 


; brutal or unnatural or vic 
he doves anything you f 
They need han 





about and rejoi 
man now, as tall as | But, tl 





Crane, in Woman's 





boy may be right and the man wrong, 


Some day you will be forty, 


bred people do net 





- a ra nding concrete. F 
ooks so different | are you going to build them? LOOK AT TI 


ABOVE CUT and get catalogue. 


Overturf Mold & Mixer Co., Dumont, lowa 


happens to you, you are 
3ut with him, 


is getting each 


old rubber band that 
He needs 
Don't fail 
and most important of al 
make up the round dozen of words I 
to him! : 
or says, stan 
Even if he goes to the per! 
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criticize 
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him in the way) 
this, I speak 
athers 
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boys I 
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sweetest spots in 
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boy, that I used 
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Township Trustees and Road Supervisors 


STOP AND TH 


what is recommended now days in 
up-to-date culvert or water way? he cer 
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But father is more or less a pac 


ku can not appreciate. 


nere are risks and pitfalls, 
the whips of duty and the fretting yoke 


kind of tired you feel; 
not the good, healthy tiredness that comes 


strength that still feels the strain of dan- 
of watchfulness. 
my boy, you need to make a good deal 
more allowance for father than 








GAS — GASOLINE — DISTILLATE 
Cheapest of all powers. One cent average cost 
horse power per hour, Nothing can equal. 


FIVE YEAR 
GUARANTEE 
We buildallsizes. Hop- 
per jacket or water tank 
cooling. Inducements 
to introduce in new lo- 
calities. Write stating 

size and style wanted. 


ITTE IRON WORKS CO. 
1689 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 
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DATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES 


SHORT-HORNS., 
May 18—M. E. Slemmons, Iowa City, Iowa. 
May 30—F. L. Davis, Memphis, Mo. 
june 7—J. A. Harris & Son, Atlantic, Ia. 
June 8—W. O. Korns, Hartwick, lowa. 
June 9—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa. 
June 13—Bellows Bros., Maryville, Mo 
June 15—J. G. Robbins & Sons, Omaha, 
June 27—T. H. Seaworth, Chana, Hi. 
Oct. 11—Carl Sparboe, El!sworth, lowa. 
Oct. 12—J. L. Reece, New Providence, Ia. 
Oct. 13—A. L. Grimm, Zearing, lowa. 
Oct. 18S—E. B. Thomas, Audubon, lowa. 
ABERDEEN ANGUS. 
May 31 and June 1—Chas. Escher & Son, 
Botna, Towa. 
June 7—A. G. Messer, Grundy Center, Ia. 
June 8—A. R. McMillan & Son, Waterloo, 
lowa. 
Oct. 27—Matt Baker, MitchellviNe, Iowa. 
HEREFORDS. 
Sov. 9—Makin Bros., Grandview, Mo.; 
sale at Kansas City. 
POLLED DURHAMS. 
June 1—S. B. Wenger and M. Yoakam, 
\Vebster, lowa. 
PERCHERONS. 
Oct. 26—C. B. Dannen & Sons, Melbourne, 
Iowa. 
Nov. 8—W. S. Corsa, White Hail, Il. 
POLAND CHINAS. 
Oct. 4—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, Iowa. 


Oct. 27—J. O. James, Braddyville, Iowa. 
Jan. 25—C. M. Pederson, Dunlap, Iowa. 
Feb. 1—Ruebel Bros., Marathon, Iowa. 
reb. 2—M. P. Hancher, Rolfe, lowa. 

Feb. 3—Samuel Tillinghast, Peterson, Ia. 


Feb. 13—W. P. Gerst, Aiton, Iowa. 
DUROC JERSEYS. 

Oct. 6—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, Iowa. 

Feb. 14—C. W. Huff, Mondamin, lowa. 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 


Those whd desire to make changes in or discon- 
tinue advertisements already running must have 
notice of such discontinuance or change reach us not 
laterthan Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
{asue in order to be sure of same being made. The 
above also applies to advertisements requiring class- 
ification or spectal position. Our pages begin togo to 
theelectrotyperon Thursday morning and no changes 
can be made after pages are made up. New advertise- 
ments, however, can usually be Inserted if received 
as [ate as Monday morning of the week of issue. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Silos built of curved, vitrified, hollow 














tie are advertised on page 788 of this 
issue, by H. R. Straight, of Adel, Iowa. 
Write Mr. Straight for plans telling how 
t> build these permanent silos, which 
often cost no more, and sometimes not 
as much, as a wooden silo, which is not 


permanent. Be sure to look up the an- 
nouncement, and kindly mention Wal- 
laces’ Farmer when writing for particu- 
lars, 


Colonel Geo. P. Bellows, the popular 
ine stock auctioneer of Maryville, Mo., 
has acquired an enviable reputation tur 
pr iency in ail lines of fine stock auc- 
tioneering, and his services are in de- 
mand by leading breeders of various 
classes of registered stock. He has long 
had more of the leading Short-horn sales 
than any other auctioneer, and he has 
lateiy cried a number of very successful 


Hereford cattle sales, in which his work 
has been so efficient that it completely 
captured the Hereford men present. Next 
week Colonel Bellows goes to Waco, Tex., 
to cry a standard bred horse sale. The 
secret of his success is that he makes 
gvod. 


The Fisk Rubber Co., makers of Fisk 
autumobile tires, write: “The Stevens- 
lburyea pathfinding car, now laying out 
the route for this year’s Glidden tour 
irom Washington, D. C., to Ottawa, Can- 
ada, is equipped with Fisk bolted-on 
tires and Fisk removable rims. It is an- 
ticipated that many of the roads en- 
countered by the pathfinding car this 
time of the year will be wretched in con- 
dition, and quite different from what the 
gving will be when the tour itself is un- 
der way. The Fisk equipment was se- 
lected to guard against possible accidents 
and insure the minimum of tire trouble, 
with quick changes possible when needed, 
regardiess of weather or road conditions.” 
The bolted-on rims are one of the great 
features of Fisk tires. They have many 
other desirable features with regard to 
them, about which the manufacturers tell 
in their advertisement in an interesting 
way. They will be glad to send litera- 
ture to any reader of Wallaces’ Farmer 
on request. 

Trumans’ Pioneer Stud Farm, Bushnell, 
Ill, who have an unexceiled reputation 
for the handling of high-class draft 
horses, under date of April 26th, write: 
“Mr. W. A. Wiegand, of Biggsville, Il., 
advises us that Elveden Gem, the first 
prize two-year-old at the 1909 Interna- 
tional, which he purchased at our sale 
at $1,500, has dropped a nice bay colt this 
week, sired by Carlton Greystone, the 
Stallion we sold him. We are also pleased 
to say that our roan Shire mare, Coldham 
Surprise, has a fine filly foal sired by 
Holker Menestrel Il, owned by the Duke 
of Devonshire, and considered by the 
leading judges of England to be the best 
Shire stallion in England today, and for 
which we offered $10,000 last year.”’ Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers desiring Shire stal- 
lions and mares of quality will find them 
at the Truman farm, and they will also 
find high-class Percheron, Belgian and 
Hackney stallions and mares. The Tru- 
mans invite you to come and see their 
horses in person if at al! possible, but if 
impossible for you to come in person, 
they will be glad to give you information 
by mail. Write them. 


POLLED DURHAM BULLS FOR SALE. 

Edmund Morris, of Viola, Ill., has seven 
head of good Polled Durham bulls for 
sale, of good ages for immediate service. 
We have seen Mr. Morris’ bulls, and can 
assure our readers that he can satisfy 
them in form and merit. They are blocky 
and low-set and smooth and full of breed 
character. They are priced reasonably. 
If you want a good Short-horn bull with- 
out horns, write him at once for breeding 
and full particulars. Mr. Morris is a re- 





WALLACES’ FARMER 


liable, honorable breeder, who breeds good 
catte and sells them at reasonable prices. 
Write him, and mention Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, p.ease. 


THE SLEMMONS SHORT-HORN SALE, 
MAY 18TH. 


Attention is called to the public sale 
of registered Short-horn eattle to be held 
by M._E. Slemmons, of Iowa City, Iowa, 
Thursday, May 18th. His announcement 
this week on page 800 is of special in- 
terest to Short-horn breeders and to 
farmers with grade herds who want a 
good bull. Mr. Slemmons does not ex- 
pect high prices, yet his herd is well bred 
a big majority of the cattle being Scotch. 
It should be noted, too, that the cattle 
are of Mr. Siemmons’ own breeding and 
are known to be a good, useful lot, and 
sold in breeding condition. The Slem- 
mons herd is old established and is of 
the early maturing type. The offering 
numbers forty head, besides calves. Fif- 
teen are bulls and the rest cows and heif- 
ers of breeding ages. The cows and heif- 
ers are bred to the splendid Scotch herd 
bull, Royal George, or have young calves 
at foot, and some of these are re-bred. 
Most of the bulls are Scotch in breeding, 
and are sired by the former herd buli, 
Victor of Evergreen Hill 192898, of the 
Cruickshank Victoria family. Aj! the 
bulls are red in color and of the blocky 
type. A number of the best are illustrated 
in the sale catalogue, which also shows 
their good breeding and gives other par- 
ticulars of special interest to buyers. Sev- 
eral of the best heifers have also been il- 
lustrated in the catalogue, and the illus- 
trations are from photographs. The fe- 
male offering includes a liberal number 
of the very best in the herd, for Mr. 
Siemmons is dividing his best with the 
public. The sale will be heid at the farm, 
where buyers will have a chance to see 
the entire herd. Mr. Slemmons invites 
those from a distance to be his guests at 
the St. James Hotel, in Iowa City, and 
wants all lovers of good Short-horns to 
be present, whether they want to buy or 
not. Some other particulars will be given 
next week. In the meantime, write tor 
the sale catalogue, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer when writing. See announcement 
on page 800. 


BIG TYPE FALL BOARS FOR SALE. 


We are pleased to call attention to the 
Poland China fall boar announcement on 
page 798, by J. O. James, of Braddyville, 
lowa. Mr. James is one of the most favor- 
ably known of the big type Poland China 
breeders, and his splendid success with 
his celebrated old herd boar, Pawnee 
Lad, has had much to do with making 
the big type Polands popular. He has 
furnished many breeders Pawnee Lad 
herd headers and breeding stock that has 
given the best of results, and has helped 
to raise the standard of other herds. Any- 
one visiting Mr. James and inspecting the 
fine, large Pawnee Lad sows in the herd 
will see at once why this breeding is pop- 
ular, for they are big type sows of good 
type and quality, many of them show 
sows. No one realizes the value of a 
good herd boar better than Mr. James, 
and this is the reason that the weil- 
known big type hog, Big Orange, was se- 
cured, at a cost of over $600, to follow 
Pawnee Lad. He is owned jointly by 
Mr. James and Mr. McLarnon, of Braddy- 
ville. The fall boars offered by Mr. James 
include five good ones out of the same 
litter, and that are full brothers to a num- 
ber of herd headers from former litters. 
Their sire is Big Ex, a well-known big 
type boar, and their dam is Model of 
1907, one of Mr. James’ stand-bys, for she 
is the mother of herd headers. She is a 
very large sow of good type, and her sire 
is Pawnee Lad, while her ‘dam is Big 
Marie, by Big Prospect. Mr. James of- 
fers these good boars at reasonable prices 
—especially considering that it is breed 
ing that has made govud. He also has a 
nice lot of spring pigs coming on, most of 
them sired by Big Sensation, he by Col- 
lossus, and out of an Expansion dam. Big 
Sensation is a very even, smooth, good- 
boned yearling of the big type, and bids 
fair to make a good reputation for him- 
self in this herd. The rest of the spring 
pigs are sired by Pawnee Lad and Big 
Ex. Mr. James has a new location ad- 
joining town, which is fine, and he will 
be pleased to have those interested in 
prolific Polands of successful blood lines 
to come and see him. See announcement 
and kindly mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing. 


GOOD SHORT-HORN BULLS. 


J. M. Bay, of Aledo, Ill., is offering a 
good lot of young bulls that are of valu- 
able blood lines and right in form. Most 
of them are sired by his valuable sire, 
Bapton General, a sire that he has re- 
tained six years in the herd. His sire 
was Bapton Ensign, and his dam was the 
imported cow Merry Lady. He has thor- 
oughly demonstrated his value as a sire 
in Mr. Bay’s herd. On this bull's heifers 
Mr. Bay is using the Scotch bull Chal- 
lenger 337883, by Baron Fox Glove, and 
out of Pearl, by Claverburn’s Ideal, and 
good cattie are sure to be the result of 
this mating. His young bulls are strong 
and vigorous, in good condition tor strong 
service. Write him for prices, and men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer. 


LAWSON OFFERS LONG KING’S 
EQUAL PIGS. 


Mr. John B. Lawson, of Clarinda, Iowa, 
whose well-known Poland China herd is 
now headed by the mammoth show hog, 
Long King’s Equal, is offering pigs for 
sale in a new announcement on page 798 
of this issue. The pigs are out of a fine 
class of big, smooth sows, for which Mr. 
Lawson’s herd is noted, and most of ther 
are sired by Long King’s Equal, whose 
massive type and good proportions, with 
lots of quality, put him in a class with 
a half dozen top big type boars of the 
breed. Mr. Lawson secured Long King’s 
Equal last year, and as soon as he let 
breeders know what he had he at once 
had a strong demand for sows bred to 
Long King’s Equal. He is now offering 
pigs for sale at weaning time, and buy- 
ers will have the advantage of saving 
express and getting 4 choice pig at a 
much lower price than they will be worth 
later on, if developed well. It is well 
known, too, that a pig taken out of the 
herd and given special attention will de- 











velop better than if left in a large herd, 
so that buyers have a number of advan- 
tages in buying a pig at weaning time 
Remember, too, that the “early bird gets 
the worm,” and if you get in your order 
now you are sure of a Long King’s Equal 
pig, while later you may not be able to 
get one, and especially if Mr. Lawson 
shows this great hog, as he is thinking 
some of doing. See announcement and 
write Mr. Lawson if interested in buying, 
or he will be pleased to have you come 
and see him. He is nicely located just 
north of town, and is one of the most re- 
liable men in the business. Kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. 


OHIO IMPROVED CHESTERS. 


Messrs. S. B. Hefty & Son, of Ren- 
wick, lowa, are advertising in this issue 
their herd boar, Sweepstakes, an 3850- 
pound boar of exceedingly good quality. 
He has great length and ‘immense bone— 
a show boar in condition. He will be 
priced very reasonably, and is guaranteed 
sure. He can be used on Chester Whites 
and the get recorded the same as though 
mated with O. I. C.’s. The writer, a 
Farmer representative, does not know of 
as good a tried sire being offered. Messrs. 
Hefty also have ten fall boars sired by 
Sweepstakes, and out of mature sows, 
weighing 700 pounds. One is of Septem- 
ber farrow, the balance being farrowed 
in November. They. are large boned, 
stretchy fellows, and while not carrying 
any surplus meat, show good lines and 
character. Messrs. Hefty are also breed- 
ers of Brown Swiss cattle. Their herd 
was established some twenty years ago, 
and now numbers sixty head. Note their 
ecard in this issue, and when writing 
them mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 


A WONDER PIGS FOR SALE. 


Mr. H. Fessenmeyer, of A Wonder 
fame, Clarinda, lowa, has a new an- 
nouncement on page 798 of this issue, that 
will specially interest our readers breed- 
ing Poland China hogs, and particularly 
those looking for the most popular big 
type strain. The massive A onder has 
gained a reputation that places him at 
the head of the big type Polands, and 
Mr. Fessenmeyer has been unable to sup- 
ply the demand for A Wonder pigs. e 
has raised a fine lot for this year’s trade, 
as was recently observed by a visit to the 
herd, and he is now offering the choice of 
A Wonder pigs at $50 each. The pigs are 
mostly of early farrow and are developing 
well, so that buyers are afforded a good 
selection. There is no question but what 
some of these pigs that will be sold at 
$50 will later be worth twice or several! 
times this amount. Mr.  Fessenmeyer 
made a ten strike when he bought A 
Wonder. His herd was already noted for 
good ones of the big type, while in A 
Wonder he secured the most noted of the 
big type Poland boars. A new private sale 
catalogue just issued tells all about the 
breeding, etc., and also gives a picture 
and particulars of A Wonder worth hav- 
ing. It is free to those who will write 
for it, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing. 

BARGAINS IN RAMBLER USED CARS. 


Bargains in Rambler used cars which 
have been rebuilt and overhauled at the 
factory, and which are sold from the fac- 
tory, are advertised by the Thos. B. Jef- 
fery Co., of Kenosha, Wis., on page 775. 
In writing us about these cars, the Thos. 
B. Jeffery Co. say: “We are offering 
some good bargains, owing to the fact 
that many Rambler owners who have 
taken the best care of their cars have 
exchanged them for the 1911 Rambler 
cars, and these cars have been taken 
apart, readjusted, refinished, rebuilt and 
repainted, and are sold with the same 
guarantee of satisfaction and service as 
goes with the new model. We have issued 
a special illustrated book on the subject 
of Rambler used and rebuilt cars, to be 
sent to anyone who is interested in the 
advertisement enough to make mention 
of Walaces’ Farmer in writing us for 
same. The Rambler is the first of the 
high-priced cars to put out on the market 
a second hand used car for pleasure pur- 
poses, and a delivery truck especially 
equipped for farm service. We will be 
giad to tell your readers about them.”’ 
The Rambler advertisement contains il- 
lustrations of four of the bargains in used 
cars which they are offering, and they 
will be giad to send the booklet above re- 
ferred to, which gives full information. 
Either the filling out of the coupon which 
their advertisement on page 775 contains 
or a postal card or letter request will 
bring it. Ask for Booklet G, and if you 
are interested in any particular one of 
the cars illustrated in their advertise- 
ment, mention it. 


SUMMER UNDERWEAR. 


Summer underwear that is very rea- 
sonabie in price, made for both men and 
boys, in either two-piece or union suits, 
is offered by the Chalmers Knitting Co., 
107 Washington street, Amsterdam, N. 
Y., under the trade brand of Porosknit. 
The manufacturers claim for it that it 
absorbs more sweat than a thick shirt, 
and that the open texture evaporates the 
Sweat at once, keeping the wearer com- 
fortable even on the hottest days. They 
have issued an illustrated catalogue show- 
ing the various styles of Porosknit under- 
wear, and will be giad to forward a copy 
thereof to any reader of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er on request. Their underwear is sold 
through dealers, and they will be glad to 
give you the name of your dealer if you 
desire, as well as forward their booklet. 


THE ONE MAN GASOLINE PLOWINE 
ENGINE. 


The Hart-Parr Co., of 220 Lawler St., 
Charies City, lowa, illustrate in their ad- 
vertisement on page 788 the thirty horse 
power, gasoline traction engine which they 
especially recommend for one man. This 
engine is built especially for farmers own- 
ing from 160 to 320 acres. They point 
out that it gets into the fence corners, 
that it is easily controlled, accurately 
guided and quickly understood by any 
mechanically inclined man. Like _ the 
balance of the Hart-Parr engines, it is 
air cooled, has steel gears, spring mount- 
ed, and you can use either cheap kero- 
sene or gasoline for fuel. You can use it 
for any purpose requiring horse wer, 
and they will be glad to correspond with 
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you and tell you just what this engine 
will do for you, sending you the handsome 
illustrated booklet, ‘“‘Plowing and Tilling 
With the Modern Farm Horse,”’ which 
they have issued. Their engine is not 
an experiment, but has proved its value 
to the farmer. They want you to be sure 
and write for the booklet they have is- 
sued, as they know it will interest you. 
The mention of the r will be highly 
appreciated. Read their advertisement. 


CAMPBELL FURNACES FOR THE 
FARM HOME. 

A firm that has made a very satisfac- 
tory furnace for farm heating is the 
Campbell Heating Co., of 200 Twelfth 
street, Des Moines, lowa, makers of 
Campbell furnaces. The Campbell fur- 
naces are made from one piece of rolled 
steel, three-sixteenths of an inch thick, 
with quarter-inch steel tops. They have 
large feed drawers, and firepot, permit- 
ting the use of big chunks of coai or of 
wood if desired—in fact, many farmers 
use the wood around the farm for heat- 
ing, and save practicailly their entire 
coal bill. A number of readers of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer who will build new homes 
this year would doubtless like to have an 
estimate of the cost of installing a Camp- 
bell furnace. so, the Campbell Heat- 
ing Co. will be giad to give you an esti- 
n.ate if you will send them a sketch of 
the floor plan, giving the height of ceil- 
ings, the size of rooms, etc. "They will 
then submit you an estimate of the cost 
of installing their furnace, together with 
a free blue-print. They have issued some 
very interesting literature on furnace 
heating, and will be glad to send same to 
readers of Walliaces’ Farmer on request. 
We would very much appreciate it if our 
readers would refer to their advertise- 
ment, and mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing them. 


GOOD HARNESS SOLD BY MAIL. 


For more than thirty years, F. & I. Le 
Cocq, of Bay street, Pelia, Iowa, have 
been makers of harness. They have a 
spiendid business around their town and 
adjoining counties, but are in shape to 
handle more business, and they therefore 
desire to correspond with Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers needing harness and to send 
the interesting little booklet they have 
issued, giving their prices and illustrat- 
ing the various styles of harness they 
make. No matter what you want in the 
way of harness, they can supply you. If 
it is the heaviest kind of a work harness, 
they have it. If you want a cheap work 
harness for plowing, they have that. If 
you want a fancy buggy harness, either 
single or double, you can secure it. In 
slaort, absolutely everything in the har- 
ness line is carried by them, and they 
guarantee their harness to be exactly as 
represented, giving a two-year guarantee 
on each set. They want to correspond 
with Wallaces’ Farmer readers needing 
harness of any kind, and will appreciate 
their writing for the interesting little 
catalogue and price list which they have 
issued. 


A BOOK ON LIGHTNING RODS. 


The J. A. Scott Co., Dept. N., Detroit, 
Mich., have issued a book on lightning 
rods which they desire to place in the 
hands of every reader of Waliaces’ Farm- 
er interested in rods. It tells about their 
system of rodding, how to attach cable 
to buildings, how to make groundings for 
the rods, how to brace them on the build- 
ing, fasten rods to chimneys where de- 
sired, how to measure your buildings for 
rodding, etc. They reproduce thirty il- 
lustrations of buildings showing how to 
rod; and they also reproduce a number 
of letters from those who have used 
Scott rods in various rts of the coun- 
try. The book also telis about Benjamin 
Franklin’s experiments, and proves that 
lightning and electricity are one and the 
same. The book further points the value 
of protecting stock by rounding the 
fence. Either a postal card or letter re- 
quest to the J. A. Scott Co., Dept. N, De- 
troit, Mich., will bring full particulars 
concerning the lightning rods which they 
offer. Their advertisement wil! be found 
on page 779. 


SHOES FOR THE FARMER. 


A firm that makes a specialty of shoes 
for the farmer is the’ Huiskamp Bros. Co., 
of 208 Johnson street, Keokuk, Iowa. One 
of the special features of their shoes is 
that they are manure and ammonia proof. 
The leather in these shoes is tanned by 
a@ special process, yet while absolutely 
proof against barnyard acids, it is soft 
and pliable. Their shoes are sold by deal- 
ers in practically every Iowa town, and 
the Huiskamp Bros. Co. want you to ask 
for their shoes and insist on having them 
at your dealer’s. If the dealer can not 
supply you, they want you to write them, 
and they will see that you are supplied. 
The advertisement on page 781 illustrates 
this shoe and also the trademark by 
which you can tell it, and Huiskamp Bros. 
Co. want you to read it and to ask for 
their literature. 


REDUCED PRICES ON SEED CORN. 

The Iowa Seed Company, Dept. D2, Des 
Moines, Iowa, announce reduced prices on 
some of their seed corn, as per the new 
advertisement in this week’s paper. They 
are offering 95-day Iowa Silver Mine corn, 
with a test of 99 per cent, at $2 per bush- 
el, or if ten bushels are ordered, at $1.75 
per bushel. The price on Farmers’ Relf- 
ance 90-day corn, Legal Tender 11-day, 
Profit 100-day, Reid's Yellow Dent 110- 
day, Pride of the North, and other vari- 
eties are in proportion. The advertise- 
ment gives particulars, and the Iowa Seed 
Co. absolutely guarantee their seed corn. 
They will be glad to send you free sample 
on request, or if you send them your or- 
der for whatever corn you desire, they 
guarantee same to be entirely satisfactory 
or the money will be refunded. 


GOVERNMENT HOMESTEAD LAND 
OPENED TO ENTRY. 


L. J. Bricker, general immigration 
agent of the Northern Pacific Railway, 
29 Broadway, St. Paul, Minn., calls at- 
tention to the government homestead land 
open to entry in Minnesota, in a special 
advertisement on page 792. Mr. Bricker 
has issued a ninteresting booklet under 
the title of “Facts About Minnesota,” 
and ‘‘What Professor Thomas Shaw Says 
About Minnesota,’”’ which he will be giad 
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to send to any reader of Wailaces’ Farm- 
er on request. These two booklets are 
among the many interesting booklets the 
Northern Pacific Railway Co. have issued 
with reference to the land opportunides 
there are along the line of their road. 
‘rhey are interested in getting the best 
class of settiers. 
THE PECK-WILLIAMSON UNDER 
FEED HEATING SYSTEM. 


A special feature of the Peck-William- 
fon Co. furnaces, hot water and steam 
boilers is the under feed by means of 
which the cheapest slack can be burned 
if desired. The Peck-Williamson Co., of 
448 West Fifth street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
manufacturers of heating pants, have is- 
sued a booklet which gives full informa- 
tion with reference to their claims there- 
for. This furnace and boiler booklet will 
be sent to any reader of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er who fills out the coupon which their 
advertisement on page 777 contains, or 
who writes them a postal card or letter 
request therefor. Phe mention of the 
paper will be appreciated. 

GUARANTEED FARM GATES. 

W. K. Voorhees, manager of the Stan- 
dard Manufacturing Co., Cedar Falls, 
lewa, telis all about his guaranteed Tro- 
jan farm gates in a special advertisement 
«n page i%v. He woud like to correspond 
with all readers of Wallaces’ Farmer in- 
terested in buying farm gates, and wish- 
es to send them particulars concerning 
his two-year guarantee, and also to for- 
ward the catalogue, which gives full par- 
ticulars concerning his Trojan gates, and 
the special features thereof. Mr. Voor- 
hees has a special intreductory offer to 
make, and it tells about how some one 
farmer in each community will be en- 
abled to secure a free gate. Either a 
postal card or letter request will bring 
full informaticn 


PROTECTION FROM FLIES. 

The Pr. David Roberts Veterinary Co., 
of 773 Grand avenue, Waukesha, Wis., 
point out in a special advertisement on 
page 783 the value of their Dr. David 
Roberts Fly Oil, as a protection for the 
livestock against flies. The Dr. Roberts 
Veterinary Co. point out that their fly oil 
is harmless, that it is easily applied, and 
that it drives the flies away and keeps 
them off, being death to flies that come 
in contact with it. They have issued lit- 
erature telling all about their fly oil, and 
will be giad to send it to any reader of 
Wallaces’ Farmer who reads their ad- 
vertisement and writes them. 


A STYLE BOOK OF SHIRTS. 
Guiterman Bros., of St. Paul, Minn., 
makers of men's shirts, have isued a 
style book which they will be glad to 
send to any reader of Wallaces’' Farmer 
who sends them the name of their dealer. 
Their shirts are made in the coat style, 
and go on and off just like a coat They 
are inade of good material, have the best 
class of workmanship, and are sold at 
reasonable prices. The style book will 
give our readers full information, and 
Guiterman Bros. will be glad to have you 
send for it and to call at your dealer's 

and personally examine the shirts. 


WATER SUPPLY FOR THE HOME. 

This is the title of an interesting little 
booklet on pumps, which the Goulds Man- 
ufacturing Co., of 98 West Falls street, 
Seneca Falls, N. Y., have issued. They 
are makers of pumps for every service, 
their Goulds pumps having been made 
for years, and having proved a thoroughly 
satisfactory pump The booklet above 
referred to tels how to proper'y install 
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and gives the difference in lift 
single and double-act- 
rams, ete. If in- 


a pump, 
and force pumps, 
ing pumps, hydraulic 
terested, write for it. 





Recent Public Sales. 


THE GUDGELL & SIMPSON HERE- 
FORD SALE. 

The Gudgell & Simpson Hereford cattle 
sale, held at Kansas City, April 28th, was 
well attended, considering the busy sea- 
son. Breeders were present from seven 
or eight different states, although not all 
were buyers. Among them were a num- 
ber who bought several head each, the 
heaviest buyer being M. L. Pierce, of 
Trimble, Tenn., who secured a carload. 
Prices were not high, considering the 
breeding and good reputation of the herd, 
but considering the ages of the cattle 
and the fact that they were sold in just 
ordinary breeding condition, without the 
exnense of fitting, the sale was success- 
ful and prices satisfactory. The bulls, 
although young, outsold the females. The 
top price was $330, which was paid by 
Geo. Austey, of Massena, Iowa, for 
the promising yearling bull Beau Gaston, 
a son of Beau President, and out of a 
daughter of Beau Brummel. The aver- 
age on bulls was $172.29. The top price 
for heifers was $200, which was paid by 
Thos. Crawford, a good buyer of tops, 
from Butler, Mo. G. E. Smith, of Nor- 
man, Okla., was another buyer of a num- 
ber of head. Prominent among the buy- 
ers was Wm. Hutcheon, of Bolckow, Mo., 
who held a big dispersion sale early in the 
spring. Colonel Geo. P. Bellows paid 
Gudgell & Simpson a very fine and well- 
earned tribute in his opening address, in 
which he briefly reviewed the great work 
of this eminently successful firm of 
Hereford breeders. Only a few head sold 
under $100, and only a few over $200. A 
list of sales at $100 and over follows: 

FEMALES. 
Lenora 3d, Jan., ‘07; Thos. 

Butler, Mo. 
Lady Anxious, Thos. 

ford 
Doraetta &th, 

Trimble, 

Welcome 26th, "09; 
cheon, F cre bay Mo. 
Garnita 3d, Nov., O08: M. L. 
Perdita 5th, Mar., ‘09; M. L. Pierce... 
Delia 5th, June, "98; Thos. Crawford 
Cleopatra ith, Nov., ‘08; M. L. Pierce 

Pet 13th, Dec., ‘08; Jno. Langley 
Gelatine Sth, Apr., "0%: Jno. Langiey 
Mabelle 27th, Nov., "08: Jno. Langley. 
Bernice 18th, June, ‘07; 

Welsh, Emporia, Kan. 
May Day 2d, Nov., ‘08; } 
Bangle 13th, Nov., "08; M. L. 
Preference, Nov., ‘0%: M. L. Pierce... 
Quirara 4th, Oct., "09: M. L. Pierce. 
Planche 58th, Nov., °09; Wm. Hat- 

cheon 
May Day 
Capitola B. 34d, 

cheon 
Dorana 21st 
Flossy 6th, 
Lady Rose ith, Dec., ’09; 
ford 
Gwendoline 

Pierce 
Gwendoline 235th, 

Green, Genoa, Neb. 
Miss Katharine 11th, Nov., 

Smith, Norman, Ok!a. 


Crawford, 
Craw- 
Wm. Hut- 


Pierce... 


Pierce.. 
Pierce. . 


4th. Nev.. '09: M. L. Pierce 
Nov. "09; Wm. Hut- 


‘Sept . 09: M %.. Pierce. 
Apr.. °09; M. Ll. Pierce... 
Thos. Craw- 
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POLLAN D-CHINAS. 


A WONDER PIGS FOR SALE 


KING OF THE BIG ONES CHOICE NOW $50 


A FINE LOT TO SELECT FROM™ 
Write for catalog showing breeding and picture of A WONDER. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer 
H. FESSENMEYER, CLARINDA, lOWA 


Poland-China Fall Boars For Sale 


Herd headers of best big type breeding, including five by Big Ex and out of Model of 1907 by Pawnee Laq 
Herd now headed by the great trio of big type boars, Big Orange. Pawnee Lad ani Big Sensation’ 


A fine lot of spring pigs. Farm . JAM ES, Braddyville lowa 
y 


adjoins town. Call or write. 


LAWSON’S BIG TYPE POLAND PIGS FOR SALE 


meer or Fans genes Se 22 LONG KING'S EQUAL 


MAMMOTH SHOW HOG ..... 
Pigs good value for prices asked. Come and see and you will buy. Farm just north of town. 
CLAHINDA, IOWA 


JNO. B. LAWSON, 
: | CHOICE POLAND-CHINA GILTS BRED 
Poland-Ghinas to first class herd boar for March and Apri! litte 


Spring boars for sale, of the large, prolific type; They are of large litters and from mature parents 
Jumbo and Mastodon strains of breeding. Attractive 500 to 600 Ibs. Satisfied customers for 20 years testify 
prices to move them quickly. to ours being right type of hog. Few good boars yet 
J.C. CHARLSON, P.S.&8. BARK, Box WF, Davenport, Ia. 


BIG TYPE BOARS. | HILLCROFT POLANDS 


20 fall Poland-China boars sired by A WONDER 143421, 

BIG BORE 24 151743 anc GIANT 2d 151933. The waking of 800 The champion Big Mischief and Hillcroft Half Ton 
to 1000 Ib. bogs. Also sows bred to A WONDER for fall in service. 

farrow. PETER ELLERBROEK., Sheldon, ‘ oo fall pigs for sale. 
Sowa. Farw two blocks from Union Depot. YMA’'i PECK, 























Leland, lowa 





Ft. Calhoun, Neb. 








Hutcheon... 
University 


Pertina, Mar., ‘10; Wm 
Beau Ultra, Feb., '10; 
D 100 Missouri 
Pet 14th, Mar., ‘10; M. L. Pierce.... 160 Dominus, Mar., ‘10; 
Grateful 3d, Feb., 7; Jos. Diveibiss, 120 Son, Kansas City 
Olathe, Kan 2 y T! 
Gleaning 6th, Sept., Jos. Divelbiss 100 SUMMARY. 
Bright ‘Duchess 5th, Feb., ‘09; M. L. 18 bulls sold for $3,100; average, $172.29 
Pierce 100 44 females sold for $5,660; average, 128.63 
Blanche 55th, Jan.,'09; Wm. Hutcheon 155 | 62 head sold for $8,760; average, 141.30 
Lucy Moore 6th, Apr., "09; Jos. Divel- 100 a 
biss ’ 
Manselette, Nov., '09; M. L. Pierce... 100 FRANKS AES SALE. 
Grandiloquent 2d, May, 9: G J The R. W. Franks sale of Aberdeen 
Smith ‘ 110 | Angus cattle took place at his farm, near 
xentle Annie 4th, . Renwick, Iowa, April 25th, as advertised. 
Phillips & Son : 100 <gigh 
é 2 The attendance was not large, which can 
BULLS. be attributed mainly to the fact of the 
Happy Hal, Oct., ‘08; J very busy season and the lateness of the 
peka, Kan. spring. The cattle were a very useful 
Expectation, Sept., lot, as was evidenced by the many calves 
e baum, Ogdon, which sold at foot of dams, and they 
Imitator, Sept... were presented in just common breeding 
Wamego, Ka condition. At the prices paid buyers can 
Beau Dandy 7 od, searcely fail in getting good returns on 
Norman, Okia. their purchases. The good cow, Gay Lady 
Beau Baron, Mar., ‘10; Jno. Langley, H., by Highland Gay Lad, sold with a 
Opie, Kan. co wealf at foot to Mr. E. Kraft, of Ken- 
Guarantor, Nov., ; wick, Iowa, for an even $100, which was 
Erie, Kan. . 5 the top of the sale. The young bulls 
Gondolier, were a very nice lot, and they were pre- 
Kreitzer, Kan sented in good form. The older ones 
Beau Granger, Apr., should have sold for a little more money, 
ler, East Lynne, Mo. to compare with the trade elsewhere A 
Beau Gaston, Dec., ‘09: Geo. J. ¢ few were a little young for service. The 
tey, Massena, Iowa twenty-three head sold for an average 
Beau Generous, Mar., of $69. The five bulls averaged an even 
Hoyte, Kan. . as a $80. Mr. Franks conducted the sale in a 
Beau Dorset. Apr.. ‘10; Fred Brenson, very straight and fair manner He is 
Biue Mound, Kan. keeping a good herd back and expects to 
Den Paladin, Nov., add to it a few top females from other 
Stanley, Kan. herds. It is safe to predict a much bet- 
Beau Melbourne, ter average at Mr. Franks’ next sale. 
Moore, Kansas City, 3% Colonel Igo did the se!ling. 
Beau Governor, Mar., '10: G. E. Smith, — 
Norman, Okla. 10 YORKSHIRES. 


Creametta 15th, Jan.,'10; M. L. poenege 165 
Pilot's Maid 4th, Nov., ‘09; L. 
Pierce 


Samuel Wex- 
997, 



































THE PERCHERON STALLION, BARON 


74566—OWNED BY W. EL. DeCLOW, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA. 


LARGE YORKSHIRES 


THE BACON HOG 
The herd that won Premier 
Championship at St. Louis 
| World’ s Fair,and Grand 
Cc hampions! lip on harrow all 
breeds and ages at the Chi- 
cago International, 1906. 
Special offering: 27 last 
spring gilts bred for farrow March to June. weighing 
250 to 400 Ibs.. guaranteed safe in pig; certificate of 
registry furnished free. Can you beat the breed for 
ze. bone, prolificacy. constit ution, bacon production 
and all around profitableness? Can you beat this herd 
in show record and breeding? Can you beat i 
point of numbers and quality? temember, 
were farrowed 946 Yorkshires in this herd in 
that there were registered and sold for breeding 
poses 301; that the above lot of 
from 318 raised last spring. Re membe r, that we are 
responsible and guarantee all shipments. Remember, 
that bacon weights average highest on the market. 
Remember. that hog raising promises for 1911 more 
in profits than any other branch of farming. Remem- 
ber, the time of the year to buy gilts is this month. 
Address THOS. H. CANFIELD, Mer.. 
Box 6. Lake Park, Minn. 








RED POLL 
Renn nnn 
RED POLLED CATTLE FOR SALE 
In the official 12 months’ butter contest 
just closed by the Red Polled Cattle Club, 
our3 cows inthe contest won Ist. 3d and 
4:h prizes. One of them made over 600 Ibs. 
of butter in the 12 mos., with just common farm con- 

ditions and care. S. A. CONVERSE, Cresco, lowa. 


Schenck’s Red Polls 


A nice lot of young stock for sale; both bulls and 
heifers. They are mostly sired by the great prize 
winner, Rowdy Staff 145038. Will also spare a few 
young cows with calves at foot. ‘(ome and see me 
oradiress MYRON SCHENCK. Algona, Iowa 


Red Polled Cattle 


EITHER SEX FOR SALE 
Quality equals the best. Special offering, four bulls, 


WM. K. FERGUSON, Algona, lowa 


SAM 

















TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY. 


1 POLLED DURHAM BULLS 7 


Reds and roans in color, 1 year to 16 months of age, 
and ia form very level, low set and smooth. Sired by 
“O. K.” X3340—216404. If you want a typical Polled 
Durham, write me. I can suit you. 

EDMUND MORRIS, Viola, Illinois 


8 Short-horn Bulls 8 


Srotch and Scotch topped, from 10 to ®@ 
month: Sired by Bapton Genes 222833. Reds and 
roans in color, in good condition and good individu- 


ally. Prices right. 
3. ™. BAY. Aledo, illinois 
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May 5, 1911. 


HOLSTEINS. 


HOLSTEIN CALVES 


I have got ten choice, high colored bull calves, about one week 
old, sired by Wisconsin Bride Chief and out of heavy milking dams 





running from % to % 


calves practically full-bloods, but not registered. 
First parties sending drafts get them. 


f. o. b. cars here, $10 each. 


JAMES DORSEY, 














WALLACES’ FARMER (31) 799 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS. 
For Black Woodlawn Angus ( Cattle and a Square Deal 


pure biood Holstein, which makes these 


Price, crated 


Gilberts, Kane Co., Ill. 








Beaver Valley Farm 
Holsteins 


He saded by Homestead Triumph, winner of 
1st prize at 1910 lowa State Fair, brother of He roine 
Tet. His great grandsire was the sire of Colantha 4th 
Johanna, and his great great grandsire the sire of 
Colantha 4th. 


Bulls for sale, among them prize 
winners in 1910 


Address Beaver Valley Farm, Cedar Falls, la. 


Last Fall and This Winter 


My Cows Have Dropped a 
Fine Lot of Bull Calves 


Come and 





please me. They will please you. 

see them and select your next herd bull. 
CHICAGO STOCK FARM 

R.R. VWoung, Prop., Buffale Center, Ia. 


SPECIAL SALE OF 
Holstein Bulls 


Ten nicely bred, well grown bulls of serviceable 
age, welve to twenty month old, recently tuberculin 
tested. Farm at Chapin, 6 miles north of Hampton. 


Barns near depot. 


W. B. BARNEY & SONS, Chapin, la. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIANS 


10 to 20 Ibs. butter in a week. Wouldn’t 
your berd be improved by a sire from such dams? 
They have been bred in this line for 2,000 years. Write 
us. McHKAW BHROS., Buckingham, Iowa. 











HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY BREED 
Ellustrated Descriptive Booklets Free 
| HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS'N OF AMERICA 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y, Box 148, Brattleboro, Vt 





Please mention this paper when writing. 








SHORT-HORNS 


eee 


err 





7 Choice Scotch Short-horn Bulls 7 


All sired by Lord Banff Jr., 
. e. from 9 to 12 months old. 
. ik Emma, one Flora. 
G. A. BON EWELL, 


he by the $5100 Imp. L 
One out of Imr 





ore. Banff. 








Farm 1} miles southeast of t 


All good cherry reds, low down, thick beefy 
Biirkbonny, two Victorias, one Nonpareil, one Cruick- 
»wn on main line of Rock Island and Ia, Cent. railroads. 

Grinnell, Poweshiek Co., Iowa 











BATES BULLS 


few straight Bates Short-horn bulls ready for 

Be - of the Duchess and Oxford tribes. Dams are 

ex e lairy cows, for which the Bates cattle are 
My herd is exclusively of Bates breeding. 


0. Mi. HEALY, Bedford, lowa 
Scotch Short-horn Bulls 


extra good all Scotch, all red, deep bodied, 
hi k fleshed, thick coated, growthy young bulls for 





th 

sale. from 12 mos. to 18 mos. old. All but one are 
sired by Count Commodore 284742, one of the hest 
Crt shank bulls in the state; three are Cruick- 
sha Resemarys, out of Victor Mysie and Victor 
Raphael dams; one of the blockiest is a Cruickshank 


Come and see them and you will buy. 


West Branch, lowa 


Broadhiooks 


WM. M. SMITH & SONS, 


MAINE VALLEY HERD “c=.” 
SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


ile—Several extra good all Scotch, all red, 
al ( ited, thick fleshed, blocky young bulls. Will 
a | some good cows and heifers. Best of Scotch 
Best individual merit. 





and Cruickshank breeding. 
Come and see. 

J.N. DUNN, Central City, lowa 
(Successors to Jordan & Dunn). 


MONDAMIN HERDS 


contain animals of the highest individual merit. We 
now have young stock of the following breeds for sale: 


POLAND-CHINAS AND SHORT-HORNS 


German Coach horses of the most useful type 
re imported and bred by us. 


Held Bros., Hinton, Plymouth Co., lowa 


THE SCOTCH HERD BULL 


COLLEGE REFORMER 248719 


FOR SALE 

A beautiful roan; 6 years old and a first-class sire, 
as his get will show. Sire, Reformer 187070; dam, 
Simplicity 4th by Baron Victor 2d 101688; Simplicity 
2d by Cupbearer: Imp. Simplicity by Cumberland. 
A pure Cruickshank Secret. Will be priced low for 
a bull of such quality. 
CARL SPARBOE, 


Eibs Bros., Laurel, la. 


Props. Pe gency te Hera 
lk and Beef 


SHORT-HORN CATTLE 


The superior Scotch show buil, General Booth, 
heads herd. (Formerly headed Walpole Bros.’ berd.) 
Good red bulls for sale, out of good big milking cows. 
Address as above, or come and see us. 


\“GRUICKSHANK AND DUTHIE” 


herd bull prospects. Webreedthem. They 

sell themselves at our prices. Try us. Catalog ready. 
H.S.& W. B. DUNCAN 

Taylor County Clearfield, lowa 


ELM HILL FARM SHORT-HORNS 


“Tue Herp WITHorT a Nurse Cow.” 

For sale—Ten extra good bulls from 6 to 14 mos. old. 
Thick fleshed, blocky reds and roans sired by a 2100 
Ib. Scotch bull and out of beefy. heavy milking dams. 

8 reasonable. 4. E. GOODENOW, Maqueketa, lows. 











Ellsworth, lowa 














Two Short-horn Bulls 


Right in form and breeding; 12 and 16 mos. of age; 
nice reds in color; smooth and low set; both good in- 
dividuals from milking dual purpose dams. $100 is the 
price. If you want a good young bull, order now. 
BENTLEY & BROCK, Irtdianola, lowa 


‘Scotch Short-horn Bull 


FOR SALE 
Choice Breeding, Choice Individual 


Priced right. Call or write for description. 


M. P. HANCHER, Rolfe, lowa 


GOOD SHORT - HORN BULLS 


for sale. Cheap to close them out. Most of them 
straight Scotch and ranging in age from calves to 
two years old. Come and see them or write. 

L. C. REESE Prescott, Iowa. 


cuadiSon-s MILKING SHORT-HORNS "1224 


A half dozen young bulls and a few heifers for sale 
out of cows tested and entered in the lowa Dairy Con- 
test. We weigh the milk morning and night and 
keep monthly reports. Inspection of our herd pre- 
ferred. Correspondence carefully answered. 


CAHILL BROS., ROCKFORD, IOWA 


Breeders of the most approved types of Scetch 
Short-horns. (Our issue is breed improve. 
ment. Herd headed by Blythesome Baron 
and Merry Goods. Correspondence solicited 














P. J. BONDHOE, Prop. Brookside Herd; i. H. DON ONDE, Prop. Oakfled Herd: 
MICHAEL DONOHOE, Prop. Glenfoi | Herd. 
HOLBROOK, 


1OWA, ANGUS CATTLE BREEDERS 


or PATRICK LEAHY, Prop. Glenmere Herd, Willlamsburg, lowa. 
Four great herds close together. Shipping point Parnell, on Milwaukee Ry. 


Aberdeen-Angus Bulls, Cows and Heifers 


Single or in carload lots. Sired by imported bulls and many out of imported dams. Longbranch Aber- 
deen-Angus cattle represent the best that monéy and judgment could gather together. Our herd numbers 
over 500 head and stands second to none {n numbers and quality in America. Aberdeen-Angus cattle breed- 
ing and feeding is a practical farm work with us. We have for sale at all times cattle of all ages and cattle to 
suit the farmer, the ranchman, or the man with an improved herd. If in the market forAberdeen-Angus 


cattle call on or write 
Botna, lowa 


CHARLES ESCHER & SON, 
PLAINDALESTOCKFARM | 20 ANGUS BULLS 2 0 
By Scottish Hero 52494 and Glen’s Prileno 91606. 


R. J. Goatrey & Gon, Osage, Iowa you want tl mooth, low set lity kind of reli wt 
he smo , ua y na of reliab . 
BREEDERS OF ABERDEEN-ANGUS blood lines, write me for fall description and prices. 


JOHN E. - GRIFFITH, w ° 
Herd headed by the 2200-pound show bull, Black _ ape ee 


Evanhoe 76888. Our motto: Not how many, but OA K G LE N A N G U Ss 


how good. 7 bulls, 12 heifers,9 to 12 months old, of 

the Blackbird and Pride families. Priced to move Choice young bulls for sale. Herd headed by EX. 

them. Young stock of both sexes for sale—Black- | 111595, a superior ton bull. The leading families are 
represented and the individuals will suit. Prices 


birds, Ericas and Prides. 
reasonable. Write me. 


ILLINGTON ANGUS |; 5°, 


20 YOUNG BULLS 20 12 Angus Bulls 


Blackbirds, Queen Mothers, ete, Very best 
Herd headers—Blackbirds, Prides, 1 cone Angus type. You will buy if yousee them. Prices 
Mothers and other good sort 


‘ight. Visit us if possible; if you can’t come, write. 
Sired by Zara the Great and Erica 9th of Keillor Ss. Wilkinson & Son, Mitchellville, lowa 
Park. Can also spare a few heifers and cows. Write 


for prices if you want good Angus at bargain prices. AN G U Ss B U LLS Soniotty First- 
ss Breeding 


M. P. LANTZ, Carlock, Illinois. A Blackbird, an Erica, a Pride. and 


A H ( B T F § l other good ones. If you wanta bull that is right in 


blood lines and individuality, write or visit me. 
Prices reasonable. 
Knoxville, Ell. 
Buttress of Quietdale 94107, an Erica- 
topped Blackbird bull of richest breeding and chotc- 


GEO. W. FELTON, 
est individual merit. He is only sold because I want 


Coldbrook Stock Farm 
to keep his heifers. Six good young bulls of Black- 


Angus Cattle for Sale 
Stock for sale includes a T. Erica yearling bull, and 
bird, Pride and Queen Mother families also for sale; 
good ones. Also a few females. They're desirable. 


some choice calves by the Erica show bull, Brook- 
Come and see them at once, or write. 


side Erin 107615. 
W. F. DESSENBERG, Norwatk, lowa 





























Dumont, Iowa 














Brown & Walker, Clarinda, Iowa 


Please mention this paper when ° writing. 














HAMPSHIRES. 


(=n | HAMPSHIRE HOGS [=| 


We have for sale gilts bred for fall; boars ready for service; young pigs in pairs 
and trios not akin; a few choice aged sows bred for fall litters. Prices reasonable. 


L. C. MILLER & SON, R. 2, Canton, Illinois 

















HEREFORD CATTLE AND HAMPSHIKE SWINE. 
KELLEHER FARMS AT BEVINGTON, IOWA 
HEREFORD CATTLE—HAMPSHIRE SWINE 


We are offering for sale ten young bulls of desirable breeding at reasonable prices. 
Address T. F. KELLEHER. 506 Citizens Bank Bidg.. DES MOINES, 10WA 


PPP L LLL LSS AA 














AUCTIONEERS. 
« . and should you 
earn Auctioneering By Mail :: #0" 
tend our sc hool 
in person amount paid on mail course will apply on tuition here. Will hold next term August 7th at 


Trenton, Missouri. The largest school of its kind in the world 


MISSOURI AUCTION SCHOOL, TRENTON, MISSOURI 





Short-horn Bulls of Serviceable Ages 


Six of them; four Scotch, two out of imported cows, 
one by Imp. Alice’s Ensign 200075, balance by Fairy 
Knight 262490 by March Knight. They are good bulls 
and priced worth the money. 
T. A. DAVENPORT, 


SHORT-HORN BULLS 


I have 9 good young bulls for sale, all sired by my 


Belmond, lowa 





herd bull, King Archer by Ceremonious Archer. They 
are short legged, well ribbed and good quartered, of 
Scotch and Scotch topped breeding. 


CHAS. GILMORE, Sioux Rapids, lowa 





JERSEYS. 


ARMAGH FARM JERSEYS 





J. L. McILRATH 


GRINNELL IA. 


. 

Fine Stock Auctioneer 
and Breeder of Registered Belgian Horses 
Duroc Jersey and Poland-China 
hogs and Short-horn cattle sales 


my specialty. My customersmy 
references. Ask them. Write me. 

















re. EREFORDS. 





ve 


KINSELL’S HEREFORDS 


are bred for size and quality. 
GOOD BULLS NOW FOR SALE, 


also cows and heifers. Come and see the herd 
and the breeding and you will buy. Farm near Mt. 
Ayr, on C., B. & Q. Ry., and 7 miles east of Benton, 


on C.G. W. Ry. Address 
Z. T. KINSELL, Mt. Ayr, lowa 


Grand View Stock Farm 


breeder of pure bred Herefords and large type Po- 
land-Chinas. Herefords headed by Beau Duke 
200630. Some are sired by Imp. Passport 141864. 
Poland - Chinas are headed by Maid’s tongfellow 
142909 and King Leader 156067 f in need 
of cattle or hogs of either sex, come or write. Free 
conveyance from Richerson barn. Address 

H.W. MILLER, Peterson. Iwao 


RUSH PARK HEREFORDS 


Herd established 25 years. Young bulls for sale, 
also femaies of all ages. Best of individual merit 
and breeding; some show stock. 

A. R. CAN PRELL. Independence, fa. 














SHEEP. 


40 Shropshire Rams 


A choice lot of two-year-old and yearling rams from 
the best of imported sires, with size and quality, 
reasonable prices. Also two imported rams. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 


Cc. J. WILKINSON 
R. 2, Colfax, iowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 














Carey M. Jones 
live Stock and Real Estate 
AUCTIONEER 

2856 Washington Boulevard, Chicago, lilinois 


President Jones National School 


of Auctioneering 
Summer term opens July 31. Free catalog 


GEO. P. BELLOWS 


AUCTIONEER 
PEDIGREED LIVE STOCK 


MARYVILLE, MO. 


SILAS 160, AUCTIONEER 


Rose ney, Bregin IOWA 
Successful sales in all breeds of live stock—cattle, 
hogs and horses. Write for dates. 


OLIVER S&S. JOHNSON 


LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


TIPTON, IOWA 
t?" Write for terms and dates. 





Oskaloosa, low 


IMPORTED AND HOME BRED STOCK 
STRONG 1K COMBINATION BLOOD 


Address as above. 


BUY A JERSEY BULL 


or bull calf sired by Olga’s Prince. Two 
cows from this family have butter records of 1,000 Ibs 
per year. Write for circular and prices. 

CHARLES HOW ELL, Beckford, lowa 


























GUERNSEYS. 





T IS true that any of 
the following 


Guernsey 


bulls I now offer would be 
be a credit to anyone who 














CHESTER WHITES. 


0. I. G. Swine For Sale 


The 850 Ib. show and breeding boar, Sweepstake 
28006. Also 10 fail boars sired by him and out of 
700 Ib. sows; big boned, lengthy stuff. We breed 
Brown Swiss Cattie. 
Ss. B. HEFTY & SON, Renwick, lowa 
0 50 Imp. Chester White boars, gtlts, Sept., Feb, 

March, April. Bred sows. Stock mated. Large 
kind. Pedigree free. Fred Ruebush, Sciota, 111. 


desires to improve his 
Guernsey herd or grade up 
the herd he now owns. 
One sired by Pride of Day, 
three by Raymond of the 
Preel, 1, 11, V1. 





W. W. MARSH, WATERLOO, 10WA 








Please mention this paper when writing. 





Please mention this paper when writing, 
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800 (32) ‘ WALLACES’ FARMER 


TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STU SLEMMONS’ ANNUAL SALE 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST COLLECTION OF 
OF... 


“tmammnnemcramee | SCOTCH SHORT-HORNS 


PERCHERONS TO SUIT THE MOST CRITICAL BUYERS 
TO BE HELD AT THE FARM, EAST OF 


| HACKNEYS OF RICHEST BREEDING and STRONGEST INDIVIDUALITY | 
IOWA CITY, IOWA, THURSDAY, MAY 18 
Belgians = Percherons 50 EAE Ge | 


n. years in the business a by ‘not one dissatisfied customer. Our prices are the lowest. a 
for our handsomely illustrated catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. Address 
TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM, BUSHNELL, ILLINOIS 
In making this sale Iam dividing my cattle with the public. 
A Choice Collection of Both Breeds on I am selling cows and heifers that I would like very well to 
Hand at Present for April and May Trade keep, if it were not that I am overstocked and compelled to 
cst niet tee Sn ee See Swe part with them. I have bred all these cattle and know that 
p — por pee Come and see them, Competition they are a well bred and useful lot of cattle, fully three-fourths 
. eirten is # miles west of Cedar Rapids qa mata ine of C. of them of the best Scotch breeding. I want to say right here 
a. . . nd on Marion anc umwa branc 0 7. Mi. . . . . 
St. Paul ity a‘ My farm is 3 miles west of Cedar Rapids and there is not a doubtful breeder in this lot. There will be a 
Sees tar team to meet you at 9 = doy Bmw ea — number of cows with calves at foot sired by Royal George, my 
| HENRY LEFEBURE, Fairfax, Linn County, lowa present herd bull and a bull of show yard character. All the 
females are of breeding age and are safe in calf to Royal 
George or have calves at foot by him. 

I do not expect high prices for these cattle, but hope thé 
public will appraise them at living prices. I want all lovers of 
good cattle to be present with me whether they wish to buy 
or not. 

Parties from a distance will stop at the St. James Hotel as 
my guests. Sale begins at 1 o’clock, at farm. Free automobile 
ride from Iowa City to farm. 

Write for the catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 


M. E. SLEMMONS, IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Auctioneers: GEO. P. BELLOWS, GIBSON and ALBIN 
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Greeley Horse Importing 
os GOMPANY a» 


World's greatest importing establish. 
ment. New importations every munth. Top 
notchers in PERCH ERONS, BELGIANS and 

HIRE No matter what you may want in the 
stallion line, we can please you at prices to suit. 
Horses right—prices right—terms right. Send 25c in 
stamps for large six-color picture suitable for fram- 
ing and 360-page catalog, or 15c in stamps for the 
largest illustrated catalog of pure bred stallions ever 
issued by any firm in the world. Visitors always 
welcome, but no business done on Sunday. 


A. B. Holbert & Sons, Greeley, lowa 


















































Four Pure Bred Shetland Ponies 


two stallions and two mares, 30 to 40 inches high; all 
blacks. Also buggy and harness. Will sell all 
together or singly. 

BERT FRY, Plainfield, Bremer Co., Ia. 


Mammoth Jacks 


We make a specialty of fine 
young Jacks. All stock sold 
under a positive guarantee. We 
can show you more quality for 
the money than can be found 
elsewhere. Write for what you 
want or coffe and see us. 


RENO & MORRISON 
Batavia, Iowa 


Il Have the Largest Jacks 


75 to 100 Percherons—Shires—Belgians 


in our barns, sea reves smoothest and best bred horses Europe can produce; horses with blood lines 


tracing back for thirty generations; horses that will get a smooth, evem bunch of colts, no matter what 
class of Mares you breed to them. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOG-—IT WILL HELP YOU DECIDE 


Satisfaction assured. Make us a visit. 


Dept. 2, _ Lincoln, Neb. 





ERCHERON, Belgian and Shire stal. 
lions and mares. imported, $800 to $1,000; 
home bred, $250 to $600. F. BAIN, Osceola, lowa. 





Prices reasonable. Horses warranted. 


Watson, Woods Bros. & Kelly Co., 
PILLING 





BERHKSHIKES. 


GREGORY FARM 


Berkshire Winnings, 1910 International Show 














ARTIFICIAL 


makes prolific breedars of barre: 
for our free 





Cattle Instruments. @ GEO. P. PILLING & SON CO. 


IMPREGNATOR 


mares, Saves Mey md = Nee & of the horse. 


Fr colts. ae - > - no irritation; pri 
ik about artificial b tay 


Arch St. Philadelphia. 


in the World 


in both imported and home bred. I have sold over 
seven hundred jacks from my farm here and they 
have sired and are siring the best mules in the United 
States. My prices are lower than any other man on 
earth for good first-class jacks. Let me show you 


before you buy. 
. L. DeCLOW 
Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, Cedar Rapids, lowa 








BELGIANS 


I have a string 


EXCEPTIONALLY G00 ONES 


on hand. which I will price 
WORTH THE MONEY! 
If you want the best, either sex. come where 


they are. 
A. M. VAN STEENBERGE, Ogden, lowa 

The lowa State College fs offering for sale two high 
class Clydesdale mares and an imported Hackney 
mare and a yearling Hackney stallion sired by a Royal 
winner, and a Hackney foal; also a yearling French 


Coach stallion. All registered and high class animals 
at moderate prices. 


Division of Agriculture 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE, 


Best Imported 


Percheron, Belgian, English Shire, Suffolk Punch 
and German Coach stallions #1.000 each. Imported 
mares. Home bred etallions $250 to $650 each. 

A. LATIMER WILSON, Creston, iowa 


FRANK L. STREAM, 


CRESTON, IOWA 
fs selling choice imported Belgian, Percheron, Eng- 
lish Shire, Suffolk Punch and German Coach stallions 
at#i.000. Home-bred registered draft stallions $300 


FOR SALE 


Imported 4.year.old black Shetland 
pony stud. Registered, sound and a sure breeder. 
Also registered Percheron stallion, black, 4 
years old, sound. and a fine looker. Priced low 
Eg. Oo. WOLCOTT, Gilmore City, lowa 





AMES, IOWA 














THE BEST 


EACH. 
Home-Bred Registered Draft 
Stallions, $300 to $600 


All horses warranted sound 
and sure breeders. 

Reference—Any bank in 
Osceola. 


HART BROS., Osceola, lowa 


Percheron Mares and Stallions 


Four imported mares, ali blacks one with 
colt at side and two beavy in foal. Also an extra 
good filly and 

Five stallions, American bred; two yearlings 
coming 2, one black and one grey, and three stallion 
colts coming a yearold. Am pricing them to close out, 


JOHN MORAN, Nevada, lowa 


2 BLACK PERCHERON STALLIONS 2 


One coming three in May, one coming two in March. 
Right in bone and quality, and registered in the 
Percheron Society of America. Priced low to quick 
buyer. Write 
Carpenter & Bennett, Neponset, Illinois 


BELGIANS 


MARES AND STALLIONS FOR SALE. 
New importion arrived October 23, 1910. 
AWLEY @ itv 
Mumboldt County, Pioneer, Iowa 


Seven Percheron Stallions For Sale 


coming two years old, one coming three; blacks and 
greys; recorded in Percheron Society of America; 














choice quality colts. See them and you will buy? 


Also a herd of registered Short-horn cattle 
WRIGHT BROS., Mt. Pleasant. lowa 





recently imported from France. 

Also imported Shire mares 
andastallions. As finealot 

of big bone drafters with 

weight and quality as can 

be found anywhere in the 

United States. Prices 

right, in order te 

close out for new importation. 


H. P. Wilkinson & Bros., Mitchellville, lowa 


Percherons—Belgians—Shires 


If you want to know what you can buy 
the best imported and American bred 
stallions for—prize-winners—write 


WM. CROWNOVER, HUDSON, IOWA 


Send 10 cents in stamps for large picture of the 
horse parade. 


Stallion Service Record 


A Necessity for Horsemen 


The Handy Kecord is the best stallion breed- 
ing record published — convenient, compact, and 
printed on tough paper to stand the “Knocks.” Just 
fits the pocket and just “fills the bill.” 

Cloth bound, has numbered pages and 
index of mares and owners. 

Each Record contains blanks for complete breeding 
records of 100 mares, with blanks for return service 
etc. Each blank has a contract to besigned by owner 
of mare, which then becomes a note for payment of 
the service fee. 

It simplifies collections and protects 
the stallion owner. 

There is also a gestation table showing dates for 
return setvice, blanks for groom’s expenses, etc., etc. 
Hundreds are in use and everybody is pleased. Pays 
for itself every day of the season. Price 
75 cents, postaid. ‘Send all orders to 


WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Ia. 











Senior yearling boar—ist on Keystone Duke, a son 
of Baron Duke 50th. Aged sow—list on Mistress- 
piece, a litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Senior 
yearling sow—ist on Masterpiece Handsome Lady, 
a daughter of Masterpiece. Junior yearling sow—2d 
on Mistresspiece 3d, a full sister of Mistresspiece. 
Boar and three sows over one year—ist on Keystone 
Duke, Mistresspiece, Masterpiece Handsome Lady 
and Duke's Princess 7th. Boar and three sows over 
one year bred by exhibitor—ist on above herd. Four 
swine get of sire, bred by exhibitor—ist on get of 
Masterpiece. Senior champion boar—Keystone Duke, 
a son of Baron Duke 50th. Grand champion boar— 
Keystone Duke. Senior champion sow—Mistrese- 
piece, litter mate of Invincible Masterpiece. Grand 
champion sow—Mistresspiece. 

In every class where we had entries we won first 
prize, with the exception of one class where our entry 
was placed second. 

For bred sows write. 
Ww. S. CORSA, 


Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize-winning stock, 
royally bred, of the Masterpiece family. They will 
Please you. Prices reasonable. 

Cc. D. Nichols Live Stock Co., Cresco, lowa 


White Hall, Ill. 











DUROC JERSEY 8. 


Huff's Durocs 


The good herd boar, Peerless Chief, for sale. 
A litter brother to Valley Chief. 

Also am offering several gilts bred for June farrow- 
ing to the service of Col. Willetta and Golden 
Model AE. Conservative prices. Correspondence 
solicited. 


C. W. HUFF, 
Balmat & Son, Duroc Breeders 


Mason City, Iowa 
Nothing for sale at the present time. We are in 
the market for a fall yearling boar for the 
coming show season. Has any one such to offer? 


Gahill Bros.’ Durocs 


Six fall boars for sale, weighing 150 lbs., sired by 
Iowa Chief 48477 and O. T.’s Mode! 81615; also a year- 
ling boar sired by Red Wonder Jr. 83005, and lowa 
Chief are for sale. This is all high class stock and 
will be pric ed right. CAHILL BROS., Rockford, Ia. 





Mondamin, lowa 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





